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PREFACE. 



This work, like some others which the author 
has published, owes its existence to a circumstance 
merely accidental. Having discovered various 
links of connexion, to which he had not formerly 
adverted, between the languages of the most po- 
lished nation of antiquity, and that of a people 
generally reckoned among the most unci\'ilized ; 
and having, for his own satisfaction, prosecuted 
the investigation to a considerable length ; he 
presumes, that it will not be deemed totally un- 
important to the interests of literature, that he 
should lay tlie result of his inquiries before the 
public. 

In all disquisitions of this kind, a wide field is 
necessarily opened up to fancy ; and it may be 
thought, that at times it has not been restrained 
within proper bounds. The objects, which seem 
clear to one, to the eye of another may be in- 
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volved in obscurity. Tlie author begs, however, 
that the reader would so far indulge him with the 
exercise of his candour, as not to form a judgment 
of the work from any detached article, but dis- 
passionately to consider the combined evidence. 

Although himself satisfied, that the proof, ari- 
sing from a comparison of the languages, is suffi- 
cient to demonstrate the national affinity of the 
Greeks and Romans to the Sc}i:hians ; to remove, 
as far as possible, every ground of hesitation with 
ethers, he has prefixed a Dissertation on the 
historical evidence wliich bears on the same point. 

The author meant to have added, as a conclu- 
sion tQ the work, a list of Greek and Latin verbs 
and nouns, compared with those terms, in the 
languages of the north, whicli are evidently al- 
lied to them. But as he lias not had leisure to 
arrange these, he finds it necessary to postpone 
this part of his plan. If what is now presented 
to the public meet with a favourable reception, 
he may be encouraged some time hence to give 
these as a supplementary illustration. 
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AN EXPLANATION OF THE CONTRAC- 
TIONS USED IN THIS WORK. 



Mem.f Alemannlc. 

Arab,f Arabic. 

Armor., Armorican. 

AS.f Anglo-Saxon. 

Belg; Belgic. 

C,B, or C.Brit,p Cambro-Bri- 

tannicy or Welsh. 
Ce&^ Celtic. 
Dan,, Danish. 
JB., or Eng,, English. 
Flandr, Flemish. 
JV., French. 
FranCy Francic. 
Gad.y Gaelic. 
Germ*, German. 
Goth.f Gothic. 
Gr.f Greek. 
Heb.f Hebrew. 
Ir.f Irish. 
IsLf Islandic. 
Lat.y Latin. 
Lat. BarLy Latin of the middle 

ages. 
Moes.G.f Moeso-Gothic. 
Pers., Persian, 



Sax., Saxon. 
Scot,, Scottish. 

Scifiho*Scand.y Scytho- Scandi- 
navian. 

StuG., Suio-Gothic. 
Sti),, or Sx»)ed.y Swedish. 
Teut.f Teutonic. 



adj., adjective. 
adv.y adverb. 
conj,, conjunction. 
insep., inseparable. 
N., note. 
part,f particle. 
prep.j preposition. 
pron., pronoun. 
q., or qu,, quasi. 
s., substantive noun. 
term., termination, 
v., vide. 
».^ verb.^ 
vo,, voce. 
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THE SCYTHIAN ORIGIN 
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GREEKS. 



W iTH the generality of mankind, a name is of 
far greater weight, in the scale of evidence, than 
they are willing to admit, or can allow themselves 
to imagine. It does not merely cast the balance 
when wavering; but is often found, on strict exami- 
nation, to be the only thing that presses down the 
preponderating scale. With the name of Greeks, 
or of Romans, we have been accustomed from 
our early years to associate the idea of every thing 
great, and wise, and excellent. Hence, even 
when arrived at maturity, we are extremely re- 
luctant to acknowledge the claims of any other 
people to priority in science or in the arts j espe- 
cially if they were stigmatized as barbarous by 
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2 ON THE ORIGIN 

those nations that claimed wisdom and refinement 
as exclusively their own. We are scarcely dis- 
posed to give such a people precedence even as 
to national antiquity, although evidently entitled 
to this distinction from the incontestible proofs 
which appear on the pagq of history ; but seem 
almost inclined to credit the fables of those, who 
vain-gloriously affirmed, not only that they were 
indigenous, but that they had sprung from the 
soil which derived its celebrity from giving birth 
to so wise a people. 

Perhaps we can assign no better reason for this 
partiality, than for another which often, retains 
its force through life. As these favoured nations 
have been, as it were, our school-companions, 
we have made common friends and foes with 
those who have been the objects of our early pre- 
dilection. Knowing that the tribes, which over- 
ran the Roman empire, that empire which re- 
ceived its highest lustre from our old classical 
friends, have been denominated Goths ; we con- 
nect, with this designation, the idea of every 
thing gross and savage. Hence it has become 
proverbial, as a term of general obloquy. It is 
singular, indeed, that men, from the influence of 
early habit, should agi^e to pour contempt on 
their own progenitors. To say of such a barba- 
rous people, that they undoubtedly must have 
possessed some means of communicating thetr 
ideas, will be deemed an honour fully as great 
as they can possibly merit ; while, at the same 
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time, it will be supposed, as a matter of course, 
that their speech could only be entitled to a 
comparison with the jargon of Hottentots, or of 
some American horde* To those who labour 
under prepossessions of this kind, the idea that 
the language of such a people could have any 
traces of resemblance to the revered structure of 
that of Athens or of Rome, would aiFord msUter 
of ridicule, or might even be Wewed as a sort of 
literary blasphemy. 

But, that there is a very intimate connexion 
between the language of the Gotlis, and that 
which was first spoken by the Greeks, and after- 
wards by the inhabitants of Italy, will, we trust, 
appear undeniable from the following work. It 
is generally admitted, that similaritj' of language 
is one of the most convincing documents of na- 
tional affinity. On this ground, therefore, as of 
itself sufficient, mi^t we rest the proof of the 
propinquity of these nations. 

Here, however, we are not, as in many simi- 
lar inquiries, reduced to the necessity of being 
satisfied with this solitary evidence. Ancient 
history supplies us with its superadded testimony 
in support of our h}'potliesis. 



§. 1. Of the Name of Scythi4i. 

Sc}'thia is an ancient designation, which has 
been interpreted wth great latitude by later 
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4 ON THE ORIGIN 

writers. They would almost seem to have view- 
ed it, as if it had been used by the Greeks and 
Romans to denote the terra incognita of their 
limes. To the vast regions, to which this name 
has been extended, many tribes have been as- 
signed, not less dissimilar in their language and 
customs, than remote from each other as to the 
ties of consanguinity. But these erroneous ac- 
counts have originated from want of due atten- 
tion to the testimony of antiquity. Those an- 
cient writers, who are most entitled to credit, 
clearly enough define the general boundaries of 
that countrj^ to which they give this name. 

They distinguish between Western and Eas- 
tern Scythia. The former extended, according 
to Herodotus, from the lower parts of the Dan- 
ube, and the countries now denominated Hun- 
gary, Transylvania, and WaJachia, to the Ta- 
iiais or Don on the east. It was also called Eux- 
ine Scythia, as it run along the borders of the 
sea which anciently bore this name, now the 
Black Sea. Eastern Scythia was situated to the 
north-east of the Caspian Sea, including the 
country now designed western and eastern Tur- 
kestan. We learn from Justin, in his abridge- 
ment of Trogus Pompeius, that the kingdoms of 
Parthia and Bactria were founded by the Scy- 
thians*. It has been urged, however, that the Par- 
thians were of Sarmatic origin. Taurica, or the 

* Lib. ii. c. 1. 3. 
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modern Crimea, was not reckoned as properly 
included in Scythia * ; although there seems to 
be no reason to doubt that the Scythian language 
wss afterwards spoken there, the Cimmerians or 
Cimbri having been expelled. 

Several writers, both ancient and modern, have 
confounded the Sarmatians with the Scythians. 
Strabo has fallen into this error t, although in 
this instance he contradicts the testimony which 
he has given in other parts of his work. But 
they are distinguished by Herodotus; who as- 
serts that the Royal Scythians, (the name given 
to one great division of this people) are separat- 
ed from the Sauromatae on the east by the Ta^ 
nais. " Beyond the Tanais," he says, " it is no 
•* longer Scjrthia ; but the first district is that of 
** the Sauromatae,*' &c t. 

It seems beyond dispute, that the Cmmerii 
were the posterity of Gomer, the eldest son of 
Japhet, the Japetus of the Greeks ; and that 
they were the first race who peopled Europe* 
Their name is obviously retained by the descen- 
dants of the ancient Britons, who still denomi- 
nate themselves Cumri. As they anciently pos- 
sessed the Chersonesus Taurica, and gave their 
name to the Cimmerian Bosphorus, tliey un- 
doubtedly occupied part of the territory which 
afterwards pertained to the Scythians. As As^ 

* Herod, lib. iv. c. 102. f Lib. xi. p. 492. Paris. 1620* 

X Lib. iv. c. 21. 
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chenaz and Ripliath were sons of Gomer, it has 
been supposed, that the name of the former was 
retained in that of the Euxine sea, or nirrfl<"ASt- 
wj as it was first denominated by the Greeks. 
It has also been conjectured that the name of 
Riphath may be traced in that of the Ripliaean 
mountains, placed by ancient writers at the head 
of the Tanais*. 

Who was the father of the Scythians, is more 
doubtful ; and, on this head, their name can 
Scarcely aid conjecture. It would appear, in- 
deed, that they did not take this name to them- 
selves, but received it from other nations, and 
particularly from the Greeks, For Herodotus 
«ays of the descendants of Targitaus, that they 
were commonly named Scolotiy from the surname 
of their king, but that the Greeks called them 
Scythians t. They were universally celebrated 
for their skill in archery. The same ancient 
writer informs us, that some of the noble youths 
of Media studied this art under Scythian mas- 
terst ; and Hercules, it is said, learned the use 
of the bow from this people. Hence it has been 
supposed, that they received their name from 
skiuta^ a Gothic word, which is viewed as trans- 
mitted from them, signifying to shoot. With re- 
spect to their origin, the most general opinion isy 

♦ V. Bochart. Phaleg. lib. iii. c. 9. Anc. Univ. Hist. i. 375. 
iv4 471. Renners Geogr. of Herodotus^ p. 139. 
f Lib. iv. c 6« X ^^' i« CI- 73t 
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tkat they were the descendants of Migt^, the 
second soo ot^ Japliet. Had not Arphaxad, in 
Hebrew Arpachskady been the son oS Shem, it 
might have been thought that he was the same 
person with Arpoxaios^ mentioned by the fathtf 
€ii Grecian histor\\ as one of the sons of Targi* 
taus, whom the Scythians claimed as their pro* 
genitor^. 



§ 2. The ScifUaans and Getac the 

same petifple. 

That the Scythians and Getae were the same 
people, is attested by incontrovertible eWdence. 
On the southern side of the Danube, opposite to 
the territory occi^ied by the Scythians, and in 
the angle forming a part of Thrace, there was a 
small nation in the time of Herodotus, who bore 
the name of Getae* But this designation appears 
to have been the generic name given to various 
branches of tliis great people, and most probably 
assumed by themselves. We, accordingly, find 
it conjoined with different prepositive terms, 
which seem designed to mark its definite appli- 
cation to one race as distinguished from another. 
, Thus, we read of the Massa-Getae^ the Thyssa^^ 
Getae J and Tyro4j€tae. It is obvious that Getae 
must have been the primary denomination. He* 

^ Herod, lib. ir. c 5. 6. 
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8 ON THE ORIGIN 

rodotus speaks of this people, who lived on the 
opposite side of the Danube, without seeming to 
have supposed that they were originally the same 
with the Scythae, calling them Thracians *. It 
is surprising that their name did not suggest the 
idea, that they were merely a branch from the 
common stock, that had pushed on a little far- 
ther west. The Tyro-GetaCj of Plinyt, are the 
same with the Tyritae of Herodotus. For by 
both writers tliey are placed on the river TyreSj 
or Tyras^ the Dneister of our times. Ilennel 
conjectures, with considerable plausibility, that 
Herodotus may have written TyrigetaeX. These, 
then, were the Getae situated on the river Tyres. 
The Massa-Getae occupied the territory on 
the laxartes, or Sirr. Herodotus, indeed, was 
uncertain whether he should view them as a Scy- 
thiajjnation. From their greater distance, he had 
less opportunity of being acquainted with them. 
He admits, however, that by some they were ac- 
counted Scythians ; that in their dress and food 
they resembled that people ; and, that what the 
Greeks asserted of the Scythians in general, was 
true only of the Massagetae § . By the testimony 
of other writers, this matter is put beyond doubt. 
The Massagetae were the Scythae of the Ro- 
mans. By Ptolemy they are called the Scythians 
intra Imaum. Strahlenberg says, that the particle 

♦ Lib. iv e. 93. f Hist. Nat lib. iv. c. 12. 

X Geogr. Herod, p. 72. § Lib. i. 301. 215, 216. 
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nuij in the Tartarian language, signifies m, citra^ 
and intraj in Latin, and is sometimes used as a 
conjunction copulative ; and hence, that this 
people received the name of Ma-giugi in Arabic, 
of Ma-gogaei in Hebrew, of Ma^tschudi in Tar- 
tarian, and of Ma^getaCj Ma-schytae^ or Massa^ 
getacj in Greek *. Ihre considers this as a Scy- 
thic word ; obser\'ing, that by many it is render- 
ed the greater Getae, in contradistinction from 
the lesser Goths, whose bishop was Ulphilas, as 
we learn from Jornandes. Massa is thus view- 
ed as merely the Moeso-Gothic comparative, 
maizoy major, which is evidently from the same 
fountain with Gr. fiu'l^ff id. The name Thyssa-- 
Getaey or as written by others, Thyrsa-Getae^ 
most probably, in like manner, owes its origin 
to some local or characteristic circumstance, al« 
though now totally imknown. They were situat- 
ed on the Wolga. 

Although the etymon of the name Scythae^ al- 
ready mentioned, is very ingenious; it may be 
doubted, if we should not rather view it as a mo- 
dification of that of Getae. ** The Greeks, and 
especially the Aeolians," it has been remarked, 
were fond of prefixing the letter s to words and 
proper names. Thus, Stephanus informs us, 
that for Gmbri they said 'Z^fA^ft ; and they ob- 
'* served the same mode in other instances. 

* Descnpt. of the North and Eastern parts of Europe and 
Asia ; Introd. p. 39, 40. 
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** Hence, we perceive why ancient writers now 
" assert that the Getae were a Scythic nation, 
^' and then call the Scythians a part of the 
" Getae*." 



5 3. The Goths tfie same with the Getae. 

It is not less obvious, that the Getae and the 
Goths were the same people, and that the name 
of Scythae was indiscriminately given to both. 
Thucydides remarks the resemblance of the Ge- 
tae to the Scythians. '* The Getae, he says, 
♦• border with the Scythians, are armed in the 
" same manner, and are all equestrian archers t.'* 
Jomandes, indeed, has been understood as dis- 
tinguishing the Goths from the Getae t. Liad 
he really done so, it must have been imputed 
to his anxious desire to shew that Scandinavia 
was the qfficina genUum. But it is evident, that 
throughout his work he uses the names Getae^ 
Gctlii, and Gothi promiscuously ; as he asserts 
without reason, that these were the people, who, 
migrating from the shores of the Baltic, took pos- 
sesion of Scythia, extending themselves beyond 
tJie Danube. Stephanus describes the Torht, or 
Goths, as, ^^ a nation anciently inhabiting the 

♦ Hire Gloss. Prooem. vi, 

f 'O^tMVftw^ X4»rrf« 47riF»T§lireu. Hist. lib. ii. p. 165. Franc. 
151)4. t Mascous Hist. German. £. v. § vl. N. (2). 
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*« district Within the Palus Maeotis ; and who 
** afterwards migrated into Thrace •/* Ovid, and 
other Latin writers, use the names Getae and 
Gothi without distinction. Georgius Syncellus 
says, that ** the Scythians are also designed 
" Goths in their own lang^ge," and that, pass- 
ing the Ister, they depopulated the Roman em- 
pire in the time of Decius t.** We learn from 
Photius, on the testimony of Philostorgius, that 
Urphilas, bishop of the Goths, otherwise called 
Ulphilas, ** in his time brought much people with 
** him into the Roman empire, of the Sc}'thians 
** bevond the Ister, whom the ancients indeed 
•* called Get/te^ but the modems Gothi t," Gib- 
bon, who has undoubtedly paid uncommon atten- 
tion to this subject, obser\^es, that *• Zozimus, 
" and the Greeks, give the name of Sc}i:hians to 
** those whom Jornandes, and the Latin writers, 
** constantly represent as Goths §." 

This point has been so clearly established by 
Sheringham, and in our own time by Mr Pink- 
erton, that it is totally unnecessary to enlarge 
on it II. 

* Vo. TiHu. f Ap. Stritter. Memor. PopoL L 38. 

\ V. SheriDgham de Anglor. Gent. Orig. p. 1S3. 

§ Decline and FaU, L 432. 8vo. 

B Dissertation on the Origin and Progress of the Scythians 
or Goths, p. II — H. Although I cannot adopt every hjrpo- 
thesis contained in this work, it is merely justice to the learned 
author to acknowledge, that he has thrown more light on 
aubject, in general, than any preceding writer. 
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I shall only add, that we may observe a similar 
use of the name Gothiwith that of Getae, formerly 
illustrated/ Another term is frequently prefixed, 
to distinguish the particular tribe or nation ; as, 
MoesO'Gothij Visi-Gotfiiy Ostro-Gothi. The Moe^ 
sO'Gothi were the Goths of Moesia, which ex- 
tended from the confluence of the Save and the 
Danube to the Euxine, including the countries 
now denominated Bosnia, Servia, and Lower Bul- 
garia. The Visi'Gothij or, as designed by Jornan- 
des, Vesegothae^ by others fVisigothiy had their 
name from their western situation ; wescy as 
Wachter obser\^es, signifying the west. The Os- 
tro-Gotfiiy or Justro-Gothij were the Goths of the 
east, from Alemannic ostoTy Suio-Gotliic 'ostery 
Islandic austr^ oriens« 



§ 4. The Thracians were Scytliae. 

Tlie ThraciaTis were of Scjthic origin. As the 
Mosaic designation Gomer seems to be retained 
in that of Cimmeriu CiviM^ or Cumri ; there is 
great probability in the idea generally adopted 
by the learned, that the Thracians were the pos- 
terity of Tiras^ or rather ThiraSj who is last men- 
tioned by the sacred historian among the sons of 
Japhet. The learned Bochart has observed, that 
0fa^, the name given by the Greeks to a Thracian, 
is supposed to be merely ThiraSj the Gr. $ cor- 
responding to saviech of the Phoenicians, and hold* 
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ing its place in the alphabet *. Josephus says, 
that this son of Japhet " called those whom he 
" governed 0t//»a< ,- but that the Greeks denomin- 
** ated the same people Tliracians t.** Eusebius, 
Eustathius, Epiphanius, Jerom, with tlie Chaldee 
interpreters, uniformly give the same testimony. 
Besides many other places in this vicinity, which 
apparently retain the name of Tiras, it occurs in 
that of the river Tyras^ which falls into the Eux- 
ine not far from the mouths of the Danube. 

It has already been seen, that on the southern 
side of this river, in the country properly called 
Thrace, and opposite to the primaeval seats of 
the Scythians, Herodotus places a small nation 
called Getae. Yet, notwithstanding this distinc- 
tion of name, he views them as the same people. 
For '* the Getae," he says, " are the most valiant 
" and the most just of the Tliracians t.*' 

It may be supposed, indeed, that although the 
Getae were called Thracians, the Thracians in 
general were not Getae ; and that this Getic na- 
tion received the name of Thracians, merely be- 
cause they left their own territories and occupied 
a part of Thrace. But, though we had no other 
proof, it might seem fully as probable, that the 
name of Getae had originally included all the 
Thracians, and that the reason why one branch 

♦ Fhaleg. lib. ii. c. 2. 

^ 9^§utMi «vr«( fAvrmlfMtrtiu Antiq. lib. 1. b. 7* 

X ^C'l^K'vy f^'Ti^ ifi^MTttr$i ««/ iixMiir*roi* Lib. iv. c. 93. 
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retained it, while it was not generally applied to 
the rest, was the peculiar distinction of this peo- 
ple with respect to religion. For Herodotus does 
not mark them out merely by their national de- 
signation^ but by their characteristic sentiments. 
They were, he says, the athanatizing Getae^ or 
those who held the doctrine of immortality * ; 
proceeding to give a particular account of their 
creed, and of its pretended origin. As he gives 
the name of Thracians in common to them with 
the other inhabitants of this country, he distin- 
guishcs the latter merely by their local situation, 
as " the Thracians who possess SalmydessuSy and 
** who dwell above Apollonia and the city Mesam- 
** bria, and who are called Cyrmianae and Myp- 
*' saei.'' 

But we have further proof of a direct kind. 
Stephanus Byzantinus says, ** Getia is the coun- 
** try of the Getae ; this, however, is a Thracian 
" nation t:** and Strabo, " The Greeks accounted 
** the Getae a Thracian nation f The same 
writer asserts that the Daci and the Thracians 
used the same language § . Now, he elsewhere 
says, that the Getae and the Daci had a common 
tongue II. Appian also asserts that the Getae, be- 
yond the Ister, were denominated Daci %. This 

* Tireti ry( i6afaTi^$frM§* Lib. iv. 93* 

f Ap. Ihre, Proem, vii. Sheringh. p. 160. 

X Lib. vii. § Lib. i. c 20. ap. Ihre. 

II Lib. vii. p. 305. f In Pracf. 
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is, in like manner, afiinned by Justin, Xipliilin^ 
and others. Mela expressly testifies that all the 
Thracians, however distinguished by different 
names and customs, constituted one nation, and 
that they were Getae *. 

There is not the slightest doubt that the Moesij 
whom the Greeks improperly denominated Mysu 
were Goths ; yet we find Herodotus classing them 
under the name of Thracians. Vopiscus says, 
that Probus either subdued or received into a 
state of amity, Thracias, atque onuies Geticos po- 
pulos t. 

Before proceeding to shew that the Greeks 
themselves were of Scythian origin, several points 
of a preliminary nature claim our attention. It 
is well known, that the Pelasgi have been gene- 
rally accounted the first inhabitants of Greece. 
The proof of the Scythian origin of the Greeks 
must, of course, depend on that of the affinity 
of the Pelasgi to the Scythians. A particular 
inquiry into the vestiges, still discernible on the 
path of history, of those who first peopled Greece, 
is therefore necessary. 

It may be proper, first, to inquire whether the 
Pelasgi were indeed generally difRised through 
Greece J secondly, to shew that the Hellenes 

* Una gens Thraces habitant, aliis aliisque praediti^ et nomi- 
nibus, at moribus, ^quidam fori sunt, et ad mortem paratissimi^ 
Getae utique. De Situ Orb. lib. ii. c. 26. 

t In Prob. 
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were originally the same people ; in the thirc 
place, to examine the assertions of those wh( 
deny the Scythian origin of the Pelasgi, Afte: 
some remarks with respect to the name Pelasgi 
we shall go on to investigate their origin. 



§ 5. Of the Diffusion of lite Pelasgi through 

Greece. 

We are, first, to consider the proofs which his- 
tory supplies of the general diffusion of the Pe- 
lasgi through Greece. As the most ancient wTi- 
ters recognised no earlier possessors of this coun- 
try ; although the name be used in its utmost la- 
titude, as including, besides the islands, Epirus, 
Thessaly, and Macedon, even to the borders of 
Thrace, it will be found that they occupied all 
this extent of territory. 

Herodotus not only affirms, that Greece was 
formerly denominated Pelasgia*; but when speak- 
ing of the Athenians, as being before the time of 
;, Cecrops called Cranai, he remarks that, even as 

bearing this name, " they were Pelasgi, the latter 
*' possessing the country now designed Hellas t." 
Strabo says, •* that the Pelasgi, as indeed the 
most ancient nation, were diffused tlirough all 

* 'EXXeQf, 7r^ln^$9 il nfAtfoynK JmAfv/MinK* Lib. ii c. 57* 
f Lib. viii. c, 44f. 
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Greece, and especially among the Aeolians in 
Thessaly, is almost universally acknowledged. 

" Thessaly is called the Pelasgic Argos, which 
** is situated between the mouths of Peneus, and 
** of Thermopylae, all the way to the mountainous 
** region of Pindus ; because the Pelasgi held 
** these places. — Many also denominate the na- 
** tions of Epirus Pelasgi, because this people ex- 
** tended their dominion thus far ; and many of 
** those heroes are called Pelasgi, from whom, in 
^' succeeding ages, this name was transmitted to 
^^ nations. For Lesbos was called Pelasgia ; and 
** Homer designs those Pelasgi, who bordered 
** with the Cilicians in Troas *." 

According to Stephanus Byzantinus, it was 
first called Pelasgia, and had the name of Thes- 
saly, in a posterior age, from Thessalus the son of 
Aemon t. It is recognised by ancient writers as 
a Scythian region. Strabo says that it was at 
first all denominated Pyrrhaea, from Pyrrha the 
-wife of Deucalion, Aemonia from Aemon (who 
was reckoned the grandson of Pelasgus) ; and that 
one half of it was named Pandora by Deucahon, 
in honour of his mother t. Now it is universally 
admitted that Deucalion was a Scythian. In re- 
lation to the time preceding the Trojan war, Tliu- 
cydides, when mentioning the name of Hellas or 

♦ Strab. Geogr. lib. v. p. 220, 221. 

\ Vo. niAtfryiW— Aff<«yM* 

X Strab. Geogr. lib. x. 44| 444f. 

b 
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Greece, thus expresses his opinion : " This name, 
" as it appears to me, did not universally prevail. 
** Before the age of Hellen, indeed, the son of 
" Deucalion, it was totally unknown ; but other 
** nations, as well as the Pelasgi, who were most 
** widely diffused, retained tlieir own peculiar de- 
** nominations */' " The lonians,'* says Hero- 
dotus, '* who formerly possessed Achaia, before 
" the time of Danaus and Xuthus, as the Greeks 
" relate, were called Pelasgi Aegialees,*' or those 
who inhabited the sea-coast t. He asserts, in the 
same place, that " the Aeolians were anciently 
" called Pelasgi V 

The scholiast on ApoUonius, extends the aiame 
of Pelasgi to the Argives. The Arcadians, who 
were reckoned the most ancient people in Greece, 
bore the same designation, as their country was 
called Pelasgia. Pausanias says ; " The Arcadians 
** make mention of Pelasgus as the first person 
** who existed in their country. — ^From this king 
** the whole region took the name of Pelasgia §/' 
Peloponnesus in general, indeed, received this 
name ||. 

The fact of the general extension of the Pelas- 
gi was so universally admitted by the Greeks, that, 
in this instance, their poets, without calling in 
the aid of fables, speak the same language with 
their historians. Homer gives the name of Pe« 

♦ Hist. lib. i. p. 3. t Lib. vii. c. 94. t n>»d- c 95. 
. § Arcadic. c. i. p. 598, 599. || Stephan. vo. no^jfiffnrf. 
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lasgian to Argos^, a term which, as used by him, 
included the whole of Peloponnesus, When he 
elsewhere designs them liu Ti*Kairyoi t, he evidently 
confesses their high antiquity and acknowledged 
preeminence. Euripides not only uses similar 
lai^uage with Homer, in the phrase Jiixntryoiw 
'Afy9€ t ; but calls the army of the Seven, before 
Thebes, •* the Pelasgic army §." 

An accurate histwian, oi our own age, has so 
well expressed the substance of the testimony of 
another Greek poet, that I cannot do better than 
give it in ius own words. ^* A passage of the poet 
^ Aeschylus concerning this people, for its anti- 
^ quity, its evident honesty, its probability, and 
** its consistency with all other remaining evi'- 
^ dence of best autluMity, appears to deserve par- 
^ ticular notice. The Feiasgian princes^ he says, 
^ extended their dixninion over all the northern 
parts of Greece, together with Macedonia and 
f^iirus, as far as the river Strymon eastward, 
^^ and the sea beyond the Dodonsan mountains 
westward* Peloponnesus," he adds, ^* was not 
pec^led so early ; for Apis, apparently a Pela&- 
gian chief, CTxmsiBkg the Corinthian gulf from 
Aetolia, and destroying the wild beasts, tirst 
made that peninsula securely habitable for men ; 






44 
44 
44 



^ Nmi 7 «» TV?, Snrw n tUXmryam^A^^ umim. C. fi, 681. 

t Had, m\ 4t». X Pboeniik ▼. ^65. 

\ noMf^iJum fMkTfMM. Dud. T. 107. 
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** and hence it had from him its most ancient 
** name Apia*." 

In place of a variety of other quotations, I shall 
siibstitute the testimony of the same elegant 
writer, in proof of his full conviction, after the 
strictest scrutiny, of the concurrence of histori- 
cal proof as to the general extension of the Pe- 
lasgi. 

** Among the uncertain traditions of various 
** hordes, who, in early times, overran the country, 
*' the Pelasgian name is eminent. This name 
** may be traced into Asia ; it is found in the 
** islands ; and the people who bore it appear to 
have spread far on the continent of Europe, 
since they are reckoned among the earliest in- 
habitants of Italy. It was very generally ac- 
** knowledged,as the accurate and judicious Strabo 
** assures us, that the Pclasgians were anciently es- 
** tablished all over Greece, and that they were 
** the first people who became powerful there. 
** Consonant to this we find every mention of the 
*' PeUtsgiansby Herodotus and Thucydides; from 
" the former of whom we learn, that Pelasgia was 
** once a general name for the country t." 

* Mitford*8 Hist. Greece, I. SO. Tlie passage referred to if 
in the Danaid, or UmSif, of Aeschylus^ v. 265. 

f Ibid. p. 29. 30. 
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5 6. The Hellenes originatty one People 

xntk the Pelasgi. 

Some learned writers having viewed the HeU 
lenes as a distinct race fix>m the Pelasgi, it 
becomes necessary to inquire, in the Second 
place, if this opinion be well-founded. It ap- 
pears principaUy to rest on the two following 
grounds ; that the Hellenes have been described 
bv Greek writers as attached to their native land, 
and the establishments of their ancestors, where- 
as the Pelasgi, *^ disdaining fixed habitations, 
^* wandered in large bodies over Greece, or trans- 
^^ ported themselves into the neighbouring is- 
^ lands * ;" and also, because thev are spoken of, 
by Herodotus, as forming two distinct nations. 

The first of these arguments seems to derive all 
its apparent force from an inaccurate comparisoo 
of the Pelasgi with the Hellenes. From the man- 
ner in which this argument is laid, it might be 
supposed that these distinct denominations were 
characterised, from their peculiar habits, during 
the very same period. But it appears to be en- 
tirely oveHooked, that, in the accounts given of 
the migrations of the Pelasgi, they are especially 
described in relation to an era k>ng preceding 
the arri\'al of the Hellenes. In this early age, 

• GiUkt't Hitt. Greece, L 5. 
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they had every temptation to ramble; for, ac- 
cording to all the evidence we have from ancient 
writers, the country which lay before them was 
still uninhabited. From a passage in Herodotus, 
which will be afterwards illustrated, it is clear 
that the migrations, attributed to them, were 
chiefly those which preceded their taking posses- 
sion of Peloponnesus, while they were on their 
progress, considerably devious indeed, to this 
country from tlieir original settlements. The 
character given of the Hellenes, however, seems 
to be restricted to their modes of life after they 
entered the same region. We certainly know that, 
on one occasion, they were forced to migrate, 
being driven from their seats in Thessaly by the 
Phenician colony. Now it may reasonably be 
supposed, that in other instances their migration 
might proceed from necessity, although these are 
are not recorded in the scanty accounts which 
remain of ages so remote. Although, however, 
it were certain that, at the same era, the Pclasgi 
retained more of a wandering propensity than the 
Hellenes, would this be a sufficient proof that they 
acknowledged different origins ? Undoubtedly, 
nothing more could be reasonably inferred, than 
that the one colony, leaving their original settle- 
ments in an earlier age, and in a more uncivilized 
state, than the other, and having every tempta- 
tion, from the vacancy of the regions into which 
they entered, to continue their roaming mode of 
life, became so habituated to it> that even in 
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later times they still manifested the same dispo- 
sition. 

The language used by Herodotus, when giv- 
ing an account of the Pelasgi, has peq)lexed 
commentators and historians not a little, and has 
been misinterpreted in more respects than one« 
He has been understood as asserting that, al« 
though the Athenians were Pelasgi, the Spartans 
were Hellenes ; as ascribing habits of wandering 
to the latter, but not to the former ; and even 
as affording sufficient evidence that the one peo- 
ple were originally different from the otlier. No- 
thing more is necessary for shewing that these 
are all misappreliensions, than candidly to view 
the meaning of his language in its connexion. 

** He, [CroesusJ in consequence of investiga- 
^ tion, found that the Spartans and Athenians 
** had the preeminence ; those [the Spartans] in 
** the Doric nation, these [the Athenians] in the 
" Ionic For these nations in ancient times were 
** preferred, the one [the Spartans] the Pelasgic 
** natiofij the other the Hellefuc. The one truly 
** [the Hellenic] never wandered from its own 
*' soil ; but the other was much addicted to mi- 
** gration. For under king Deucalion it inhabit- 
^^ ed the coast of Phthiotis ; under Dorus, the son 
of IleUeUj the region which Ues under Ossa and 
Olympus, denominated Estiaeotis ; whence, be- 
ing ejected by the Cadmeans, it inhabited the 
^* region called Macednus in Pindus ; thence it 
^ again migrated to Dryopis ; and, coming from 

i4 
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*' Dryopis into Peloponnesus, it received the 
** name of Doric *.*' 

It is admitted, that from the order which He- 
rodotus observes in the use of the article, con- 
joined with the distinctive adverbs /utr and <fh the 
sense would seem to be, that the Pelasgi never 
wande.red, but that the Hellenes did. Here, how- 



^hf rS Aa^^ikv yiftoff tv; it, rS *I*ryfae«. raurti ya^ if rii x^«Ki)eg<- 
fitvtt f^vr« T9 ttfj^mcf T9 fil», TltXturytMfy ro it, *EXX^9^K«f f^rn- 'c^ei 
TO ^ivy ifiitft^ xm fitx^^narv t« it, vnXuTXtcniTcf xti^rau ixi fUf y«^ 
AtvxxXittuf fiecTt?Si$i otKU yiif riif ^Stirtv' ixi ii Atf^tf ry 'EAAiir*;^ 
rif viro rnf *Oro-xf ri xctl OvXvf4TCf x^C'^^f xetXtsftUnv 3i *{fMiolfTiu 
m ii tnq 'iftentiniof «; lixrern v^t Ketifcuuff •&ify tv Tltf^at M«uci3- 
96f KttXtifitnu ifhvTtv ii »lr$f U riif ^^viriiti fttrSny xtti he r^g 

A^w^ii^ tixtti U TitX€%69f%9'%f IxStf, L«^iK9f htxihi* Herod, lib. i. 
c56. 

The learned and acute Abbe Geinoz says, that Mtixtiicf 
does not denote the name of the place, but the national name 
which the Pelasgi received there, as bordering with the Mace- 
donians. He supposes that t9 fi^v«(, used a little before, is to 
be supplied here ; and, that Mmxtiiti is equivalent to M«xf}of«$ *. 
Recherches sur POrigine des Pelasges, avec PHistoire de leur 
Migrations. Histoire de PAcademie Koyale des Inscriptions, 
* Tome xiv. Memoires de Litterature, p. 174 — 176. 

He also thinks that Herodotus was deceived in supposing 
that the Pelasgi were not called Dorians till they entered Pe- 
loponnesus. For as they previously inhabited Estiaeotis, which^ 
according to Strabo, lib. ix., is the same with Doris, it seems 
most probable that they received the name of Dorians there. 
Ibid. p. 176. 

* The expression thus signifying, " the nation dwelt in Findusi being 
^ denoniinatfd Macedonian.** 
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« 

ever, Herodotus has overlooked the natural con- 
nexion ; and, hence has his meaning been so 
much misapprehended. Having mentioned the 
Hellenic nation, when he proceeds to give one 
leading feature in their character, he does so 
without regarding the former order of his lan- 
guage. For, unless the assertion, that one of 
these ** was much addicted to migration," refers 
exclusively to the Pelasgi, the whole passage is 
self contradictory. It is of tliis wandering peo- 
ple that he states the various migrations, till 
*• coming into Peloponnesus, it received the 
** name of Doric." Now, he must necessarily 
be understood as describing the Spartans ; for 
them only had he formerly designed as belonging 
to ** the Doric nation." It is incontrovertible, 
therefore, however aukward the structure of the 
language, that the Pelasgi are meant ; for he had 
asserted that the Spartans were Pelasgi, as dis- 
tinguished from the Athenians, who were Hel- 
lenes. 

It might seem at first view, from what he 
states with respect to the difference of language, 
that Herodotus, in the chapters immediately fol- 
lowing, meant to assert that the Atticans were 
radically distinct from the Pelasgi. He says, in- 
deed, that from all that could be conjectured 
concerning the language of the Pelasgi, from the 
remains of it among the CreStonians, it was bar- 
barous ; while he asserts, that according to his 
apprehension, <^ the Hellenic nation, from its very 
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" formation, had invariably used one language*." 
He admits, however, that the Attic nation, not. 
withstanding the diversity of speech, was Pelas- 
gic : ** If, therefore, the whole Pelasgic nation 
^' was such'' as those who remained in Crestonia, 
•* the Attic nation, being Pelasgic, when it en- 
^^ tered among the Hellenes, also learned their 
*' language." 

But nothing can be more evident, than that 
this modest and candid historian founded his con* 
jecture, as to the permanent identity of the Greek 
language, on insufficient grounds. The idea, 
that the Pelasgi, when conjoined with the Atti- 
cans, totally abandoned their vernacular lan- 
guage, and adopted that of a posterior colony, 
is opposed to universal experience. This must 
appear still more improbable, as he acknow* 
ledges, that ^* the Hellenic nation, separated from 
** the Pelasgi, was weak, and received its in- 
*' crease from the frequent accession of other 
** barbarous nations t." Can it be believed, that 
a feeble nation could be amalgamated with a va- 
riety of others, and yet retain its original speech ? 
There is no occasion for reasoning indeed, as it 
is universally acknowledged, that the language 
of the Greeks must be viewed as formed from 
the contributions of a variety of tongues, which 
they themselves called barbarous. 

• Lib. i. c. 57, 5B. f Ibid. c. 58. 
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Notwithstanding this inconsistency, it is ob- 
vious, that Herodotus did not view the Hellenes 
as radically a different people. For, while he 
calls the Athenians *^ the Hellenic nation/' he 
in the same place says, that ^^ the Attic nation 
*^ was Pelasgic/' Although he also here assigns 
to the Athenians the ^^ preeminence in the Ionic 
** nation,** he never meant to deny their Felasgic 
origin. For in another place he says, ^^ the lones, 
•• when they inhabited that region in Pelopon- 
•* nesus, now called Achaia, before the coming 
** of Danaus and Xuthus into Peloponnesus (as 
** the Hellenes relate), were denominated Pelasgi 
** Aegialees,'* i. e. those on the sea-shore ; ** but 
** from Ion the son of Xuthus, they received the 
** name of lones *.** 

Thus it appears, that in an early period those 
afterwards designed lones had the name of Pe* 
lasgi, with an additional epithet descriptive of 
their situation. The lones were called Pelasgi, 
doubtless, because they were known to be such 
by their neighbours. They had this name, not 
merely before they received that of lones, but 
before the existence of Ion. Thus, when we 
compare this passage with what Herodotus had 
saidt, in regard to the distinction between the Fe- 
lasgic and Ionic nations, we have an additional 
proof that he did not mean to mark a distinction 
as to origin, but merely as to civil association* 

* Herod, lib. vii. c. 94. f lib. L c 56. 
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As, therefore, he in that passage identifies th 
Ionic with the Hellenic nation, it is obvious thai 
notwithstanding posterior arrangements, he vie^i 
ed the Hellenes as originally Pelasgi. He adopt 
ed this view, as admitted to be correct by th^ 
Hellenes themselves. They said, indeed, tha 
they sprung from Hellen the father of the Do 
rians, who were Pelasgi *. 

This strictly corresponds to the account givei 
by Thucydides. He clearly shews that the nam< 
of Hellenes difilised itself till it came to be o 
general application, not from national affinity 
but from necessary association. " When Hellei 
** and his descendants,*' he remarks,* " govemec 
** in Phthios, and for mutual aid united to them 
** selves other cities, these at length, from con 
*' stant intercourse, successively received th< 
*« name of Hellenes. Yet even a long time after 
^ this name did not extend to all. — This espe 
•* cially appears from Homer. For, although he 
" was born long after the siege of Troy, he nc 
** where gives this name to all, nor indeed U 
** any but those who came with Achilles fron 
" Phthios, who were indeed the first Greeks t.* 

** The nation of the Hellenes," says Dionysiui 
Halicamassensis, *' was of the Pelasgi, the ori- 
'* ginal possessor^ of Peloponnesus. They were 
" subjected to many vicissitudes, and especiallj 

* H^rod. lib. i. c. 56. ut sup. f Hist. lib. i. c. 3. 
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** to much wandering, having no fixed resi- 
«« dence •/' 

It is scarcely necessary to subjoin another tes- 
timony of Herodotus, in part quoted before; 
which must for ever silence the imagination that 
he viewed the Pelasgi and Hellenes as radically 
different. " The Athenians," he says, ** while 
•* the Pelasgi held the country which is now call- 
** ed Hellas, were Pelasgi^ being named Cranai ; 
** but under king Cecrops, they were designed 
** Cecropidae ; Erychtheus having acquired the 
** dominion, they, by a change of name, were de- 
^^ nominated Athenians ; and afterwards lonians, 
** from Ion the son of Xuthus, who became the 
*' leader of the Athenian army t." 



5 7. Of the erroneous Opinions as to the Origin 

of the Pelasgi. 

Let us now a little examine the assertions of 
tliosewho assert the Phenician origin of the Pelasgi. 
An ingenious writer, who without any hesitation 
embraces this hypothesis, says in confirmation of 
it : ** We learn from Sanconiatho, that the sons of 
•* the Dioscori and Cabiri wrote the first annals 
*' of the Phenician history, by the command of 

}^t9y &c. Antiq. Roman, lib. i. p. 14. 
t Herod, lib. viii. c. 44. 
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Taauty and being cast upon the coast near 
mount Casius, about forty miles from Pelusium, 
they built a temple : this event happened in the 
second generation after the deluge^ record- 
ed by Moses. We learn from Herodotus, that 
^ the Pelasgi were the descendants of the Pheni- 
** cian Cabiri, and that the Samothracians re- 
** ceived and practised the Cabiric mysteries from 
*' the Pelasgi, who, in ancient times, inhabited 
" Samothrace *." 

It is rather siuprising, that a writer of this age 
should quote the fragments of Sanchoniatho as 
historic proof. They have generally, and it would 
seem justly, been viewed as a disguised account 
of the sacred history, which this Phenician re- 
ceived from Jerumbaal, supposed to be Gideon, 
blended with allegory and eastern mythology. 

Notwithstanding all the pains that have been 
taken by learned writers in investigating this 
subject, it remains to this day a matter of absolute 
imcertainty, whether the Cabiri were men who 
had once existed and been deified after death, 
certain parts of the universe personified, or some 
of the Dii Majores disguised under a peculiar 
designation. Vossius views the term as properly 
applicable merely to the ministers of heathen wor- 
ship. This hypothesis is totally inadmissible ; as it 
is evident, from the general tenor of ancient his- 
tory, that they were not only worshipped, but 

♦ Asde's Origin and Progress of Writing, p. 52, S3. 
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held in tbe highest reverence, lio that it was deem, 
ed unlawful even to utter their names. Histo- 
rians ditkr alfio as to the number of the Cahiri. 
Some ancient writers moition only two, others 
three. AcccMtlii^ to the scholiast on ApoUonius, 
there were four, Axieros, Axiokosa, Axiokersos, 
and Casmilus. These names, he says, denoted 
Ceres, Proserpine, Pluto, and Mercuiy, who was 
reckoned infericM' to the rest *. 

Mr Asde seems to be the first modem writer 
who has given full credit to fiatbulous records. 
He not <Hilv ascertains the existence of the Ca» 
biri, and the nation to which they belonged, 
but the age in which they wrote. The Cabiri 
were Phenicianii, and they flourished ^ in the se« 
^ cond generation after the dduge." He also 
asserts, without the lightest hesitation, that 
** they were called Pelas^." From the authority 
to whidi he appeals, one would suppose, that 
Herodotus had expressly said, ^ that the Pelasgt 
^ were the descendants of the Phenirian Cabin/' 
But the reader would search in xmiu for any proof 
<^ this assertion. The passage, referred to bj 
Mr Asde, is in Euterpe, c. 51. But the ancient 
historian merely says, that ^the Samothracians 
^ celebrate the mysteries of the Cabiri, ha^io^ 
^' received them fiom the PelasgL For these Pe» 
^ lasgi fbrmerly inhabited Samothrace,— and from 
<« them the Samothracians received these rites,** 

* V. Bodiart. Chtnaan, lib. L c 12. 
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All that we learn from this is, that the Pelasgi 
were acquainted with the mysteries of the Cabin, 
and communicated them to others. But Hero- 
dotus does not-say, either in this or in any other 
part of his work, " that the Pelasgi were the de- 
** scendants of the Phenician Cabiri/' He does 
not even insinuate that he reckoned the latter 
Phenicians; 

When Herodotus, in the beginning of his his- 
tory, speaks of the navigation of the Phenicians 
to Argos, in the time of Inachus, for carrying on 
commerce, had he reckoned the Pelasgi Pheni- 
cians, it would have been natural for him to have 
mentioned this circumstance. Although he over- 
looked it here, it is scarcely conceivable that he 
would be chargeable with the same omission, 
when narrating the arrival of Cadmus, wdth his 
Phenician colony ♦ ; especially as he says that he 
introduced hlancbiM^ different branches of learn- 
ing, and, as it appeared to him, even the use of 
letters. He proceeds to give a particular account 
of the Phenician letters, as introduced into 
Greece^ and, though afterwards somewhat chan- 
ged, yet still retaining the name of the country 
from which they came. But, while he shews so 
much acquaintance with this language, had he 
once imagined that the Pelasgi were Phenicians, 
would he ever have expressed himself in the fol- 
lowing manner ? ** What language the Pelasgi 

♦ Lib, V. c. 57, 58. 
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** used) I cannot certainly afErm. But as far as 
** I may warrantably conjecture from those Pe- 
** lasgi who chiefly remain, — ^if it be necessary to 
*^ mention this conjecture, the Pelasgi used a bar^p 
^ barous language •/' 

Although small colonies from Egypt, under 
Cecrops and Danaus, settled in Athens and Ar- 
gos, there is not the slightest ground to suppose 
that the Pelasgi were Egyptians. Mr Pinkerton 
has advanced several conclusive arguments on 
this head. He has also shewn, that they were 
neither Celts nor Sarmataet. It is, therefore, 
unnecessary to enter into any particular discus- 
sion of these points. 



§ 8. Of the Origin of the name Pelasgi. 

As it appears undeniable that Greece' was 
chiefly peopled by the Pelasgi, it is natural to in- 
quire whence they received their distinctive de- 
signation. This forms the Fourth branch of our 
investigation. But the ancient Greek writers, 
notwithstanding the prominent figure which the 
Pelasgi make in their historical and poetical 
works, give no satisfactory account, either of the 

* 'Hf nut K yAiltfWf mtf i$ lk?ia9^»if •wc ixm ir^uif ii;niV«^« 
%r«f M nomeyi fiAfim^§9 yXmr^rn* iirru* Lib. i. 57. 

f Dissertation, p. 64.-70. 
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origin of this people, .or of the reason of their 
name. It is perfectly clear, that they were not 
acquainted with any people who preceded them 
in the possession of Greece. Yet their occupa- 
tion of this country had been in an age so distant, 
that they could not say with certainty, whether 
the name was a patronymic, or had taken its rise 
from some characteristic circumstance. 

As the Greeks were disposed to trace every 
national designation to the supposed founder of 
the race, not a few of their writers have asserted, 
that the Pelasgi were denominated from a prince 
or chief who was named Pelasgus. But as they 
do not pretend to determine the era of his exist- 
ence, it is rather unfavourable to this idea, that 
different authors refer to different persons to 
whom they severally give this name. ApoUodo- 
rus informs us, that, according to Acusilaus, 
** Pelasgus was the son of Jupiter and Niobe, the 
** daughter of Phoroneus, from whom all the in- 
** habitants of Peloponnesus were called Pelasgi;" 
adding, " But Hesiod says that Pelasgus sprung 
" from the soil *.'* Pausanias quotes the poet 
Asius as uttering the same absurdity t. Ih an- 



ii. c. 1. 

'' The black earthy on the high-locked mountains, brought forth 
<' Pelasgus resembling the gods, that there Blight be a tace af 
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Other place, ApoUodorus relates from Acusilaus, 
that Lycaon, the son of Pelasgus, who reigned 
m Arcadia, had fifty sons*. In the list here 
given, as the learned Heyne has observed, the 
Arcadians seem to have included the names of 
the founders of aU their cities or villages t. An- 
other of the name of Pelasgus is mentioned by 
Dionysius Halicamassensis, in reference to the ori- 
gin of the Thessalians, who is called the father of 
Haemon, and the grandfather of Thessalus. Dio- 
nysius says that this Pelasgus lived six ages after 
the former, who was the son of Jupiter t. Ac- 
cording to Stephanus Byzantinus, this Pelasgus 
was the uncle of Haemon §. Another, of the 
same name, is caUed the son of Arestor, the grand- 
son of Ecbasus, the great-grandson of Argus I!. 
This name has also been given to the brother of 
Jasus, and son of Triopas ^. 

Thus it appears, that these ancient writers were 



'* mortals.'* P^usan. Graec Descr. p. 598, 599. Aeschylus 
transfers this hoDour to the father of Pelasgus, for he intro- 
duces him as sajing, *' I am Pelasgus, the son of the earth bom 
" ancient possessor and sovereign of the land.** Danaid. 265. 
Absurd as this idea is, when applied to the progenitors of 
particular nations, it seems a traditionary memorial of the ori- 
ginal fonnation of man. 

• Apollod. lib. iiL c. 8. f Obs. in Apollod. ad in. 8. p.SG^. 

X Antiq. Rom. lib. L p. 14. Lips. 1691. S Voc AtfffU. 

II Characis Chron. ap. Steph. Byz. vo. n«p^i«. 

f SchoL in Iliad, y. 75. 
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quite uncertain 03 to the origin of this name* 
As the Greeks were too proud to acknowledge 
that they were preceded, in the possession of 
their country, by any other people ; the poets flat- 
tered them by an idea not very reconcileable to 
human pride, that their ancestors had sprung up, 
like mushrooms, from the earth which they call- 
ed their own. Their historians, again, so blend 
mythology with history, and are so inconsistent 
with each other in their accounts, as plainly to 
shew that they were totally in the dark with res- 
pect to this remote era. 

Strabo, who probably disregarded the pretend- 
ed descent from one of the name of Pelasgus, as 
much as the fables of the poets, says ; *' The 
•* historians of Attica relate, that the Pelasgi, 
•' and even those who took up their residence 
** at Athens, because of their wandering habits, 
•* and change of place resembling that of birds, 
•* were by the Athenians denominated Pelar* 
^* gi^** from a word in their language signifying a 
stork*. 

Some learned wTiters, as Grotius, Salmasius, 
and Stillingfleet, suppose that the descendants of 
Peleg, the fourth from Shem, whom they consider 
' as the father of the Scythians, were the first who 
peopled Greece, and that they only softened the 
name of Peleg, or according to the Septuagint 
and Vulgate, Phaleg, their progenitor, calling 

♦ Geograph. lib. v. p. 321. 
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themselves Pelasgi ♦. It has been thought, that 
this is confirmed by a passage in Epiphanius, 
who says, that from the age of Therah down- 
ward, Phaleg and Ragau removed towards the 
dime of Europe, to part of Scyfliia, and were 
joined to those nations from which the Tbracians 
camet. 

But it has been proved by Bochart, that Pha- 
leg and Ragau, with their descendants, continued 
in the confines of Media and Armenia. It is also 
evident, from the most ancient and authentic re- 
cords which we have, that " the isles of the Gen- 
** tiles," were peopled by the posterity of Japhet, 
not by that of Shem t. It is well known, that E- 
piphanius was a weak and credulous writer ; and 
there is as little foundation for what he says of 
Hialeg, as for his assertion in the same place, 
that the Thracians had their origin from Therah 
the father of Abraham. 

Other writers have traced the name Pelasgi to 
wixayoc ; supposing that they were thus denomi- 
nated " from their passing by sea, and wandering 
•• from one country to another.** It has been 
said, indeed, that ^^ the sea is called Pelagus from 
the Hebrew word Peleg^ as dividing one coun- 
try from another §." The derivation of the 
name from vikayo^ is liable to several objections. 



cc 



* V. Anc. Umy. Hist vL 1 S9. f Reqpons. ad EpisU Acac et Paul. 
X Gen. X. 2—5. $ Astle's IVogr. of Writing, p. 52. 
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There is not the sKghtest evidence that the ten 

denoting the sea, was ever written inKouryo^. Hi 

it ever assumed this form, traces of it must ha 

been perceived in some dialect, in some of i 

composites, or in some ancient writing or inscri 

tion. Nor would the Greeks have preferred tl 

insertion of the letter er, as softening the soun 

IlihoLyoi being a sound much more suited to a 6r 

cian ear than IxlAacryo/, they would far more readi 

bave ejected the sibilation. Besides this desij 

nation, as given to the people, or assumed t 

them, seems to have such characters of antiquit 

that it may well be questioned, if in so early a p< 

riod the word ^ikayo^ was used in the country afte 

wards called Greece, as denoting the sea. Th 

etymon, also, : proceeds on a peiitio principi 

For it must be previously assumed, as an ui 

questionable fact, that the Pelasgi had come t 

Greece by sea ; or, at any rate, that before thei 

settlement in this country, they were known t 

some who possessed it, and who then used th 

w^ord in this sense, as a people much given t 

maritime expeditions. This is to suppose, ;.ir 

deed, what is contradicted by the Greek writei 

themselves, that their country was inhabited be 

.fore the arrival of the Pelasgi. 

The origin of the name of this celebrated pec 
pie must, therefore, be viewed as lost in the dark 
ness of antiquity. That assigned by Rudbecl 
seems just as reasonable ?is those already examin 
ed. As Strabo says that they were denominate! 
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from their wandering habits, the learned Scandi« 
navian views the term Pekugi as of Scythian 
origin, q. Faelaskione, from faelaSy vagare, pere- 
grinare, (for the ancient Goths had not the letter 
p,) and koenej populus *. 



§ 9. The Scythian origin of the Pelasgi 
proved from Testimony. 

The principal branch of our inquiry regards 
the origin of this peojde. Where the accounts 
of the most ancient and most creditable writers 
are enfeebled by mere conjecture, obscured by ob- 
vious inconsistencies, and even involved in fable, 
with respect to the bulk of those whom they claim 
as the founders of the different nations which 
were eventually associated for the defence oi 
Greece, it were presumption to say that this ques- 
tion is attended with no difficulty. In the inves- 
tigation of subjects of such remote antiquity, a 
high degree of probability is often the utmost that 
can be attained. It is not, therefore, asserted, 
that we have the same direct evidence that the 
Pelasgi were Scythians, as that the followers of 
Cadmus were Phenicians. The evidence is only 
to be viewed as of that kind commonly called cir- 
cumstantial. How defective soever the proof 

« Atlantic. IL p. 117, 11& 

C4 
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may appear, we may venture to affirm that al 
that deserves the name of evidence goes to shev 
that the Pelasgi, and of consequence the grea 
mass of those in subsequent ages denominatec 
Greeks, were of Scythian origin. 

This may be inferred from the general testmot^ 
of ancient writers. It is acknowledged by th< 
Greeks, that their country was at first peoplec 
by those whom they call barbarians. Strabo re 
lates, on the authority of Hecataeus Milesius 
that Peloponnesus, " before the time of the Hel 
** lenes, was inhabited by barbarians ;'* adding 
** And indeed almost all Greece was anciently 
** the seat of barbarians, which may be demon 
^* strated from these things which are still kepi 
in remembrance. For Pelops brought wit! 
him a colony from Phrygia, into the countrj 
called after him Peloponnesus, as Danaus die 
** from Egypt. Also the Dry opes, the CauconeS 
** the Pelasgi, the Leleges, and others of a simi 
** lar description, obtained settlements within 
** as well as those without, the Isthmus. For th( 
** Thracians, who came with Eumolpus, posses 
** sed Attica ; Tereus the son of Phocis, Daulis ; 
** the Phenicians, the companions of Cadmus 
Cadmeia ; the Aeonians, Tembices, and Hy 
antes, Boeotia. — Besides, some of the names 
*• acknowledge a barbarous origin, as Cecrops. 
** Codrus, Aeclus, Cothus, Drjnnas, and Crina 
** nus. The Thracians also, the Illyrians, and 
** Epirots, even now occupy the confines oi 
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" Greece. That this was much more the case 
^ in former ages, appears from this, that in our 

own time the barbarians possess many parts 
•• of that district which is undoubtedly Greece. 
** The Thracians hold Macedonia, and certain 
•* parts of Thessaly. Above Acarnania and Ae- 
•* tolia, are the Thesproti, Cassopaei, Amphi- 
^' lochi, Molossi and Athamanes, nations of Epi- 
•* rus. — ^The whole country now called lom'a, 
** was anciently inhabited by the Leleges and 
** Carians, which the lonians, having driven them 
** out, possessed ♦•" 

I do not rest the argument on the general ac* 
knowledgment, that the first possessors of Greece 
were barbarians. For this term is used with such 
latitude, as to include all with whose language 
and manners the Greeks were unacquainted. 
One thing, however, is evident from this ac- 
knowledgment, that the Greeks were fuDy con- 
vinced that those who preceded them, or in 
other words, their ance^tor3, spoke a language 
very different from that which prevailed in the 
ages of posterior refinement. From the eniunera- 
tion of those nations, to which the early posses- 
sion of Greece is ascribed, it also appears that 
some of them were of Scythian origin. 

The Phrygians^ the first nation mentioned, 
were from Thrace. Eustathius, in Dionys., says, 
that« ^^ as ^e Thracians were ancientlv called 



* Geogr. lib. viL p. 321. 
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'^ Briges, when they ibigrated into Asia, their 
<^ name was changed to Phryges */* The same 
thing is asserted by Strabo t, and by Herodotus, 
who adds, that *' while they remained in £u- 
** rope, they were neighbours to the Macedon* 
" ians t.*** It being undeniable that the Thra- 
cians were Getae, it thus appears, that the cele^ 
brated Trojans were originally Scythians. 

The DryopeSj it is believed, were the remains 
of the Carians, who, according to Thucydides, 
made frequent incursions into Greece It. The 
Mysians, who were certainly the same Scythian 
people called Moesians §, were, as Herodotus 
says, descended from Mysus the brother of Ca- 
ns, who is accounted the progenitor of the Ca- 
rians^. We certainly know from Herodotus^ 

* V. Sheringham de Angl. Gent. p. 479. 

t Geogr. lib. viL p. 295. x. 471. t ^^- ^"^' c. 73. . 

II Thucyd. lib. i. Anc. Uoiv. Hist. vi. 1 40. 

§ Strabo says ; '< The Getae possessed both sides of the 
<* Danube ; and the Mysians diemselves, also Thracians, btit 
'< now called Mysians ; from whom sprung the Mysians who 
" dwelt among the Lydians, Phrygians, and Trojans.'' — lui u 

Geogr. lib. vii. p. 295. This diligent inquirer makes the My- 
sians Scythae. For he says^ that according to Artemido- 
rus, " Ol3rmpic Mysia is occupied by a colony of the Mysians 
" from beyond the Danube;** Lib. xii. p. 571. ** The My- 
*' sians," he adds, *' were a nation of the Pelasgi, Caucones, 
** and Leleges." Ibid. p. 572. Strabo refers to Homer as de* 
nominating the Mysians Thracians ; Lib. vii. p. 295. 
f Hist, lib. i. 171* 
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that the Pelasgi were settled in the district cal- 
led Dryopis*, which some place in Epirus, other3 
in Thessaly. 

There seems to be reason to think that the 
Caucanes were Scythians. We learn from Strabo, 
that some ** reckoned them Scythians, others 
^^Macedonians, and some Pelasgi t." It may 
afterwards appear, that their being accounted 
Macedonians or Pelasgi, was no wise inconsis** 
tent with Scythian descent. Herodotus says, 
that the Caucones either accommodated their 
language to the Carians, or the Carians to the 
Caucones. He reckons them indigenous, alt 
though they affirmed that they were from Crete t. 
As Homer conjoins the Caucones, with the Le-^ 
leges and Pelasgi, his scholiast says, that ** they 
** were a Paphlagonian nation, Scythians accord- 
ing to some, and as others supposed, the same 
people who were called Caucani ||.'' It seems 
highly probable, that those who are sometimes 
called by Homer Kolvkmiq are the same people 
elsewhere denominated Kminc. For in one place 
the Caucones'.are conjoined with the Paeonae^ 
and the Cicones in the other. Both these na« 



u 



* Hist i. 56. t Geogr. lib. xii. p. 544. 

t Hist. lib. i. c. l72. 

II niad. »• 429. By comparing the scholium here with that 
on v. 329, K,tivuu( seems to be an erratum for Kitv««y/v^. For 
the Cauni were Mauritanians. 
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tions» according to Eustathius, were Thradans ; 
and the one bordered with the other *. 

The Leleges were, after the age of Homer, 
denominated Mysomacedones, or Macedonians 
mingled with Mysians. They are thus designed 
by Ptolemy, and apparently by Pliny t. Strabo, 
in the passage from which we have given a large 
extract, says, that *' many held the Leleges to 
'- " be the same with the Carians/* This is abun- 
dantly congruous with their name Mysomace- 
dones ; for as we have seen, the Carians were 
. accounted congenerous with the Mysi. This is 
also confirmed by the testimony of Herodotus, 
who says, that " the Carians of old were subject 
^ to Minos, and having the name of Leleges in- 
" habited the islands t." 

The Thradans are mentioned as colonists un- 
der Eumolpus. That they were Scythians has 
been already proved. I am inclined to think that 
the Aeones^ and Hyantes^ had the same origin ; 
the former being, in the fabulous history of 
Greece, traced to Aon the son of Neptune, and 
the latter to Hyas the son of Atlas t|. They, as 
well as the Tembices^ ttppear to have been of 
Thracian extract. For Strabo, when elsewhere 
speaking of those who settled in Boeotia, says 
that " formerly the Thracians and Pelasgi, and 



* Hiad. fi. 846, 848. f Nat. Hist. v. 29. 

X Hist. i. 171. II V. Anc. Univ. Hist vi. 19a 
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^^ Other barbarous nations, invading the Boeo- 
** tians, took possession of their country •." 

The lUyrianSy mentioned by Strabo as neigh- 
bours of the Greeks, have, on the authority of 
Horace, been considered as Scythians t. The 
EpirotSy it would appear, were originally 'Thra- 
cians, and of consequence Scythae* For Chao- 
nia, the most northern part of Epirus, had its 
name from its most ancient inhabitants the Chao- 
nes, who, according to the scholiast on Aristo- 
phanes, were descended from the Thracianst. 
It ought also to be observed that Thesprotia, one 
of the three divisions of Epirus, was " formerly 
« caUed Pelasgia ||/' 

We learn from Trogus Pompeius, as abridged 
by Justin, that the people of Macedon were an- 
ciently called Pelasgi §. If we compare this tes- 
timony with that already brought from Strabo, 
that ** the Thracians held Macedonia," we may 
reasonably conclude that the Pelasgi were Scy- 
thae« 

The name of the Macedonians has been view- 
ed by some learned writers as exhibiting strong 
traces of the scriptural designation ChitUnij M^hich 
is generally understood as denoting Greece in 
all its extent, and the adjacent isles. Hesychius 
caUs Macedonia Maxirr/a, whence by Roman 

« 

* Geogr. lib. ix. p. 410. V. Ana Unir. Hist x. 64, N. 
f V. PinkertoD*s Diss, p. 57, 5S. X Anc. Unir. Hist, x. 65. 
H Herodot lib. iL c. 56. § Lib. viii. c 1. 
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writers it has been designed Macetia^ and its in- 
habitants Macetiae*. The author of the first 
book of Maccabees designs Perseus of Macedon, 
KiTTifwr fiouTiKta, « king of the Chittim t." The 
prophet Isaiah thus denounces the destruction of 
Tyre, 'which was undoubtedly accomplished by 
Alexander the Great ; " From the land of Chit- 
** lim it is revealed unto them t." 

This interpretation has every appearance of 
probability, although Bochart applies the term to 
the Italians ||. But no light is thrown on the ini- 
tial syllable of the name. One can scarcely a- 
void recollecting what has been already observed 
from Strahlenberg, concerning the Greek desig- 
nation of one great body of the Scythians, Mas^ 
sa^getae^ Ma-sgetae or Ma-schytae. Shall we 
suppose that this is originally the same with Ma« 
Kirrati Could this Supposition be indulged, it 
might be conjectured that the name riron^ which 
we have seen, is most probably only a variety of 
^Kvdou^ did not radically differ from KeVra/, the con- 
. stituent part of Molkittoh. This, however, I throw 
out merely as a vague conjecture. 

ScythaCy indeed, has evidently been a generic 
name, as including a variety of tribes, who re- 
ceived a common designation from some circum- 
stance in which they all agreed. Perhaps it may 

* Aul. Gell, lib. ix. c. S. f Chap, viii, 5. 

J Isa. xxiii. i. V. Stockii Clav. vo. D^i13« 
II Ehaleg. lib. iii. c 5. p. 179* 
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be worthy of observation, that, although Chittiniy 
or Kittim, was originally a patroiljrmic *, it seems 
to have been extended to more families than one 
among the posterity of Japhet. For, according 
to the common interpretation, besides the Mace- 
donians, it includes the lones, who were un- 
doubtedly the descendants of Javan^ or as the 
word may justly be read, Ion ; and the Aeoles, 
who appear to have sprung from Elisha. He 
seems, indeed, ^to. have given his name to the 
Hellespont, qu. jEusae?pontuSj and to Hellas^ or 
Greece in general t. For we can lay no stress 
on what we learn from the fabulous history of 
Greece, concerning a leader of the name of Hel- 
len, from whom, it is said, the Hellenes were de- 
nominated. It is by no means improbable, that 
the Dodonaei, the most ancient inhabitants of one 
of the divisions of Epirus, were the descendants 
of Dodanim^ the son of Javan, and the brother of 
Kittim. It might seem favourable to the idea of 
the original identity of the names Tirttt and KcTTai, 
or Kittim^ that both have been used with similar 
latitude. 

* Gen X. 4« f Bochart. Phaleg. lib. lii. c. 4*. 
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§ 10. Of the Progress of the Pelasgi. 

The Scythian origin of the Pelasgi is illustrat- 
ed by their progress. It has been conjectured, 
from one interpretation of their name, that they 
came by sea into Greece. But there seems to be 
no sufficient ground for this hypotliesis. They 
indeed peopled several islands in the Aegean sea* 
But this of itself proves nothing. Some of these 
were so near the main-land, that we cannot sup- 
pose any people to possess the one without wish- 
ing to extend their sway to the other ; and none 
of them were so distant as, even in an early stage 
of navigation, to deter so adventurous a people. 
The name of one of these islands, Samothrace *, 
which was an ancient habitation of the Pelasgi, 
undoubtedly appears as a memorial of the coun- 
try from which they came. It had evidently bor- 
rowed its designation from the parental country 
of Thrace, from which it was distant only thirty- 
eight miles t. From the account given by He- 
rodotus, we find them first in Thessaly, in the 
neighbourhood of Olympus, and of Pindus, on 
the borders of Macedon, as if on their way from 
Thrace. For they roamed in these regions for a 
while, like a hive that had not found a proper 
resting-place, before they entered Peloponnesus. 
We have formerly seen, that according to the 

« Herod, lib. iL c. 51. f Cellar. Geogr. i. 1086. 
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Greek writers, the first who entered this country 
was Apis, that he entered it from Aetolia, and 
that the peninsula, before his time, was uninha- 
bited *. Had they come from any eastern region 
by sea, they would undoubtedly have entered 
Peloponnesus before they reached Aetolia or the 
countries to the north. 

Dionysius Halicamassensis ascribes the migra- 
tion of the Pelasgi from Thessaly to their being 
expelled by the Curetes and Leieges, " now," he 
says, ^^ called Aetolians and Locri, and by many 
** other inhabitants of Parnassus." " Their ene- 
^ mies," he adds, ** had for their leaders Deu- 
*•* calion, the son of Prometheus and Ciymene the 
** daughter of Oceanus. Some of the exiles 
sought to Crete, others took possession of cer- 
tain of the Cyclades ; part occupied Estiotis, 
** the region contiguous to Ossa and Olympus ; 
*^ another division entered intoBoeotia,Phocis,and 
*^ Eubflea ; some crossing into Asia, seized on the 
maritime places about the Hellespont, and the 
adjacent islands, as well as that which is now 
** denominated Lesbos. — But the greatest part 
'^ betook themselves tlurough the inland country 
'' to their kinsmen the Dodoneans." After this, 
in consequence of an oracle, part of them went 
to Italy t. 

When we find the territories of tlie Pelasgi, ac- 

♦ See above, p. 19, 20, 

f Amiq. Roman, lib. L p. 14. 15. Edit Lips, 1691. 
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cording to Aeschylus, extending to the river 
Strymon, which was the ancient boundary between 
Macedonia and Thrace *, as we know that they 
did not, for ages, take possession of the peninsula, 
the idea naturally occurs, that they occupied these 
northern dominions on their way from their prime- 
val seats. Even in a latter age, there were remains 
of this people in the neighbourhood of the river 
Strjonon* Could we suppose that their name had 
originally been pronounced without the letter Sj 
we might view it as retained in that, of the Pela-t 
gones, and in Pelagonia, a smaller district of 
Paeonia in Macedon, But, not to lay any stress 
on what is uncertain, we know that, in the time 
of Herodotus, Crestonia, the region in upper 
Macedon immediately to the north of Pelagonia, 
was inhabited by Pelasgi t. This, at least, affords 
a strong presumption that the Pelagonians ac- 
knowledged the same origin. The city, from 
which the district of Crestonia, or, according to 
another orthography, Grestonia, received its name, 
was the eastern frontier of Macedonia towards 
Thrace. Stephen of Byzantium calls Creston 
" a city of Thrace t." From a comparison of 
ancient writers, it is evident that there is no con- 
tradiction, while the one speaks of it as belonging 
to Thrace, and others, as Thucydides, include it 

e^«x«f. Scylax^ ap. Cellar, i. 847. 
f Hist. lib. i. €. 57. X ^0* l^V«r^ 
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in Macedon. For we learn, from the last men- 
tioned historian, that the Macedonians conquered 
it, i. e. they broke it off from the Thracian do- 
minions*. ** These Pelasgi,*' says Herodotus, 
** inhabit the city Creston above the Tyrseni,*' 
or " Tyrrheni." He subjoins, that they were, 
** for a time, the nearest neighbours of those 
** whom we at present name Dorians, then in- 
*• habiting the region which is now denominated 
** Thessaliotis t." Rennel supposes that Tyrseni 
is an error for jphermaei ; as Therma, afterwards 
Thessalonica, agrees to the situation t. 

Dionysius Halicamassensis has afforded occa- 
sion for this misapprehension. For, instead of 
CrestoniataCj when quoting Herodotus, he read^s 
Crotofdatae ; viewing the language as referring to 
Crotona in Italy ||. But Dionysius has supplied 
a corrective for his own mistake. As various 
learned writers have preferred his reading, not 
perceiving how Herodotus could speak of Tyr- 
seni as dwelling in Thrace, we learn from Diony. 
sius, that the greatest part of the Pelasgi who left 
Tuscany, where they had long resided, " were 
** diffused through Greece and the regions pos- 
*• sessed by barbarians ;" and that, " from the 
" name of the country which they had deserted, 
^ and in commemoration of their ancient origin, 

the same people were denominated both Tyrr- 



« Thucyd. lib. ii. p. 168. f Hist. lib. L c. 57. 

:|: Geogr. of Hefod. p. 45. | Antiq. Roman. VSb. L p. 23. 
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" heni and PelasgL'* ** This/' he subjoins, « I 
" have said, least any one, hearing from the poets 
" and historians, that the Pelasgi are also called 
** Tyrrheni, miglit wonder how the same people 
•* should receive both names." 

He then goes on to quote Thucydides and So- 
phocles in confirmation of what he had said. " For 
" Thucydides, when speaking of the cities on the 
** borders of Thrace, asserts that they were inha- 
^ bited by people of two languages. Concerning 
** the Pelasgic nation he thus expresses himself; 

* There are also some there of the Chalcidici, 

* but the greatest part is of the Pelasgic nation, 

* of the Tyrrhenians who formerly inhabited 

* Lemnos and Athens.' Sophocles also in his 
** Inachus ascribes to^ the chorus tiiis song, * Father 

* Inachus, son of the sources of the ocean, whom 

* the inhabitants of Argos, and the Tyrrhenian 

* Pelasgi, greatly venerate */' In the passage 
first referred to, Thucydides places these cities 
in the neighbourhood of mount Atiios. On this 
occasion he also mentions Crestonia t. 

The account given by Herodotus, is also con- 
firmed by the testimony of Pliny. Speaking of 
Etruria he says ; " Thence the Pelasgi anciently 
** expelled the Umbri ;" adding that the Lydians, 
who ** expelled the Pelasgi, were surnamed Tyrr- 
" heni from their leader V The Lydians, it has 

* Dionys. Hal. p. 18. 20. f Hist, lib. iv. p. S25. 

X Umbros inde exagere antiquitus Pelasgi : hos Lydi, a quo- 
nun rege Tyrrheiu— sunt cognominatL Hist. Nat. lib. iii. c. 5. 
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beoi seen, from their affinity to the Mvsijais or 
Moesians, are to be accounted Scrthae. Plinr, 
and Stzabo, who makes Tyrrhenus the son of 
AtTs ^, ad<^t the general plan of anciait writen^ 
in ascribing the origin of a national designatioo^ 
for warn ^ a better etymon, to some prince or 
chi^^ But, from comparing their language witii 
that of Herodotus, it may be conjectured that 
these adTcnturers had thb distinctive name b^ 
fore thev left their own countrv. As we find 
this designation in Macedonia, if it cannot be 
concluded that the progenitors of the Etrurians 
came immediately frtMU that r^on, we may sup- 
pose, that the Lydians, as descended from these 
Tyrseni on the borders of Thrace, retained th^ 
parental name at the time that their colony went 
into Italy. If they actuaUy expeUed those called 
Pelasgi, they only did what one congenerous peo- 
ple, breaking forth in a new migration, has <^en 
done to another. 



S 11. Of the Language of Ike Pelasgi. 

Ancient history affords an additional proof of 
national affinity, in the resemblance marked be- 
tween the language of the Greeks and that of the 
Scythians. It may be objected, perhaps, that, 
howe\*er fru" this might go to prove a relation be- 

• Geogr. lib. ▼. p. 219. 
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tween the Greeks and Scythians, it can conduce 
nothing to the probation of the point immediately 
under consideration ; because it still remains to 
be proved, that the Greek language was radically 
the same with that of the Pelasgi. 

It must be admitted, indeed, that Herodotus 
does not seem to have been aware of this radical 
identity. He speaks, as if he had been an 
•entire stranger to the distinguishing characters 
of the Pelasgi, and even as impressed with the 
idea that the Greek language had still remain- 
ed distinct, without any mixture or alteration. 
** But what language,*' he says, " the Pelasgi 
** used, I cannot state with certainty. If, how- 
** ever, it may be permitted to speak of them by 
conjecture, from those who constitute the prin- 
cipal remains of the Pelasgi, who, dwelling 
above the Tyrseni, inhabit the city Creston, 
** and of the Pelasgi who inhabit Placia and Scy- 
" lax in the Hellespont, and once lived together 
•* with the Athenians ; and whatever other Pe- 
** lasgic towns changed their names ; if it be pro- 
per to speak by conjecture, the Pelasgi used a 
barbarous language. If, then, the whole Pe- 
lasgic nation was such, the Attic nation, being 
Pelasgic, when it entered among the Hellenes, 
also learned the language of the latter. For 
^* neither does the language of the Crestonians, 
** nor of the Placians, agree with that of those 
** who live around them. They agree, however, 
^J witli each otlier ; and shew that what character 
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soever their language bore, when they took up 
their residence in these places, the same it ^tlll 
retains. But the Hellenic nation, as it appears 
to me, has from its very existence always used 
^^ the same language. This nation, when it was sepa* 
rated from the Pelasgic, being weak, from small 
beginnings increased by frequent accessions, 
especially of conterminous nations, and of others 
*^ that were barbarous. According to my apprc- 
*^ hension, however, the Pelasgic nation, being 
" barbarous, never greatly increased *.'* 

Throughout this passage the liistorian acknow- 
ledges, that he expresses himself merely in the 
way of conjecture. It appears that he had never 
made an attempt to examine the structure of the 
language of the Pelasgi. So little was he ac- 
quainted with it, that he seems at a loss whether 
he could, with certainty, apply to it that epithet, 
which operated as a powerful spell on the minds 
of the Greeks, apparently forbad the condescen- 
sion of inquiry, and stigmatised every people, or 
object to which it was applied, as unworthy of re- 
gard. He is evidently at a loss to reconcile 
what he had conjecturally thrown out, as to the 
barbarism of the language of this ancient people, 
with the indusputable fact that the Athenians 
were originally Pelasgi. He therefore supposes, 
what has been contradicted by universal expe- 
rience, that the Pelasgi must have totally renoun* 

• 

* Hist. Ub. i. c. 57, 58. 
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ced their own tongue, and adopted that of a 
people who were originally less powerful than 
themselves. In making this supposition, he is 
evidently chargeable with gross inconsistency in 
various instances. He supposes the Athenian 
nation to have entered among the Hellenes, when 
it is undeniable, even from his own testimony 
elsewhere, that the Pelasgi were the fii'st settlers 
in Peloponnesus. He also supposes tliat the Hel* 
lenic tongue, from the first existence of the people 
who spoke it, remained invariably the same, at the 
very time that he acknowledges their intermixture 
with a variety of other nations, some of which 
were barbarous. He even goes so far as to sup- 
pose, that the Pelasgi gave up thisir language out 
of compliment to a nation originating from them- 
selves ; and still farther, that the Hellenes, who 
thus broke off from the ancient stock, while they 
continued to speak their own language, spoke a 
language which had no resemblance to that of 
their progenitors. ' 

Whence this strange perplexity and inconsist- 
ency ? Could this intelligent writer coolly think 
that the language of the Pelasgi was radically 
different from that of the Hellenes ? He could not 
indulge tliis idea, without denying the consangui- 
nity of the nations. But he evidently gave his 
sentiments on this subject without sufficient in- 
fi^rmation. He suffered himself to be blinded by 
appearances, without carefully investigating facts. 
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He appears to have known only as much of the 
Pelasgic, as to be assured that it was very dif- 
ferent from the language which he spoke and 
wrote. 

For illustrating the reason of the dissonance, 
remarked by Herodotus, between two languages 
radically the same, I have nothing better to offet 
than w^hat has been already said by a learned 
writer, who has paid great attention to this sub- 
ject. " The Greek tongue,*' he observes, ** had 
** been thrown into a ferment by a slight mixture 
** of Phenician, and had been purified with all 
^^ the art and attention of the wisest and most 
** ingenious men in the world. It was the Pelas- 
^^ gici but the Pelasgic refined, as the English is 
** from the Saxon. No wonder that in Greece, 
" a country where every city was as it were a dis- 
•* tinct people, some few cities, and some moun- 
^' taineers and islanders, should have retained the 
^^ old dialect, and that it was as dissimilar from 
** polished Greek as Saxon from English j and 
'^ should also, from detached situation, have 
" kept up the old barbaric manners. — ^These scat- 
tered fragments of Pelasgi must not be con- 
founded with the latter Greeks, being only 
^' remnants of old colonies expelled from Italy, 
^ or late migrations of small parties from Thrace, 
** the parent country of Pelasgi ; and that they 
'^ retained their primitive barbaric speech and 
** manners, was a necessary consequence of their 
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•* late arrival from remote and uncultivated re- 
* gions *. 



§ 1 2. Resemblance of tJie Greek Language to 

tJiat qf the Scythians. 

Let us now advert to the historical proofs of 
similarity between the Greek language and that 
of the Scythians. It might be viewed as a strong 
presumption of the identity of the Pelasgic and 
Scythian, that those Pelasgi who inhabited Cres- 
tonia, a district, as we have seen, originally be- 
longing to Thrace, retained their barbaric speech. 
It is well known that the language of those emi- 
grants, who reside nearest to their parental seats, 
or who have been the latest colonists, is most 
unadulterated. But indeed, there is every reason 
to think that these Crestonians, occupying a part 
of ancient Thrace, possessed their primitive seats, 
and spoke the language of their country, which 
was Getic or Scythian. We do not, however, 
urge this argument ; as it is a point which cannot 
be determined, whether the Crestonians had still 
continued there, had recently migrated from 
Scythia, or had formed a part of those Pelasgi 
who had been driven from Etruria. 

Clemens Alexandrinus, who seems to have been 

* Finkerton's Dissert, p. 60^ 61. 
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the most learned among the fathers, when speak- 
ing of the great benefit which the Greeks had de- 
rived from those whom they called Barbarians, 
expresses himself in the following manner; ^^ If 
^ any one finds fault w^ith the barbarous language* 

* Truly it appears to me,* says' Anacharsis, * that 

* all the Greeks are Scythians', or * speak after the 

* manner of Scythians.*" Elsewhere he calls him 
•* Anacharsis the Scythian;" observing that by 
some he was reckoned the seventh of the wise 
men; and that he ** is said to have excelled many 
** of the Greek philosopherst**. 

Diodorus Siculus says that ^^ the H^^rboreans 
used a peculiar language, which nearly ap« 
proached to the speech of the Athenians and of 
^ the inhabitants of Delist'' He assigns a reason 
for thQ resemblance, which is by no means suffi- 
cient to account for it, the familiar intercourse 
which formerly took place between those nations. 
A £aa more valid reason is afterwards assigned, al- 
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though it does not seem to have been attended 
to by writers on this subject. For Abaris is said 
to have come into Greece, to preserve with the 
Delians, not only friendship, but the remembrance 
of their ** consanguinity/* or *• onnmon origin.'* 

Plato makes this acknowledgement, how un- 
grateful soever to the pride of Greece: ** But 
*' the barbarians are more ancient than wej'' tes- 
tifying also, that the fountain of those words, for 
which they could find no origin, could be no 
where found but amongst these barbarians*. 

We have seen, that Herodotus insinuates that 
Cadmus not only introduced different branches 
of learning, but ** even the use of letters' into 
Greece t. This however he gives merely as his 
own conjecture without offering any proof. The 
testimony of Diodorus Siculus, however, has been 
urged by Hire and other learned writers as directly 
opposed to this. According to the sense in which 
his language has been viewed by Wesseling, 
Bouhier, and various commentators, he relates, 
on the testimony of a former writer of the name 
of Dionysius, that the poet Linus first changed 
into the Greek enunciation ** the letters which 



In Cratyl. Oper. i. p. 409. 426, 427. 
f Lib. V. c. 58. 
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^ had been brought from Phenicia by Cadmus,' 
giving to each its name and distinguishing cha* 
racter; and that ** hence these letters were com- 
" monly called Phenician, as being brought from 
" that country;" adding, ** But their /iro/>er letters 
*' which the Pelasgi first used with the changed 
" characters, were denominated Pelasgic, — Linus 
^ therefore wrote the exploits of the first Bacchus 
" in Pelasgic letters. Orpheus also used the same 
** kind of letters, and Pronapides the preceptor of 
" Homer, and Thymoetes &c.*'* 

I am not, however, quite satisfied, that Dio- 
dorus here means to give it as the assertion of 
the writer to whom he refers, that the Pelasgi 
absolutely had the use of letters before the intro- 
duction of the Phenician. The sense of the 
passage chiefly depends on the interpretation of 
the word /S/a. Perhaps it is only meant tiiat the 
letters, which had at first the Phenician form, 
when changed by Linus, were afterwards deno- 
minated Pelasgian, because tiie Pelasgi were the 
people who first used them as thus altered. If 



* ^r< r«/f«y wm^^ EXXno'i ^fir^f iv^frir ytnritu Aiuf fv6f*S( lui} 
l»OiUi» fT« n^ J^Mfin x§fUTttrrf ht ^•imjmk ra xxXSfUfei yptifAfui,r», 
w^mrtv H( rnf EAAifvue^iv fttre^Hftu iimkvivf^ *ai rat 9r#«n)yt^/«s 
uA^f rti^cu, tuu rtr; ;g«^«»Tif{«4 iuirywmrtu. jmivJ) f^lf rm, y^JififiMrm 

smm it rm Of A«ry«r w^rt/f j^^mfutm r«if fuwm^Hn y^^tvtrn^trt, 
niAcryiaui ^^ety^%v$nHii, — Tor i% Sf Aiuw pao-t r»7f niXaaytMif 
y^dftftUTi 9vrrti\afAif9 rij t» w^ttru Auvia-v «"{«$«?, &C. Diod. 

Sic. BiUiodi. lib. iii. c. 66. p. 2S6. 
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this be the meanings his language will be found 
rather to agree with that of Herodotus, when he 
speaks of the Greeks as, in a posterior age, 
changing " the sound of the rhythm of the letters,*' 
which he views as introduced by Cadmus. 

It has been supposed that the Pelasgic letters 
were those called AttiCj which are explained by 
Hesycliius, ** ancient, belonging to the country*." 
It is conjectured by Heinsius, that they were thus 
denominated by the Cadmean colony, not from 
the city of Athens, nor from Atthis the daughter 
of Cranaus, but from a Hebrew word signifying 
ancientf. This designation is rather favourable to 
the idea, that the Pelasgic letters were used be- 
fore the introduction of the Phenician. For un- 
less we suppose that these letters were changed 
a second time, the term Attic could be applicable 
only to those deemed most ancient, and therefore 
exclusively to the Pelasgic. As Diodorus says, 
that the language of the Hyperboreans " nearly 
** approached to that of the Athenians,** and as the 
ancient letters of the Greeks were called 'Arrma, 
there seems reason to conclude that these were the 
Hyperborean or Scythian letters. Besides, we 
learn from Diodorus, that Orpheus used these 
letters. But he being of Thrace, and of course 
a Scythian, would undoubtedly prefer the letters 
which he had learned in his native country. 

It is generally admitted, that " the Pelasgic 
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* alphabet, which prevailed in Greece before the 
** age of Deucalion, consisted of sixteen letters. ••• 
It would appear that the arri>'al of Cadmus in 
Greece was nearly about the time of Moses ; aU 
though, according to Sir Isaac Newton's chrono- 
logy, it was much later. In the age of Moses the 
Hebrews had twenty-two letters. These being 
ori^nallv the same with the Phenician, it is not 
ciHiceivable that Cadmus would give the Greeks 
an alphabet so deficient as to contain only sixteen. 
But it deserves particular obser\'ation, that this 
was the exact number of the eld Runic letterst. 
Priscian informs us, that the Goths did not in* 
crease the number of their letters till Christianity 
began to prevaU amongst them. By the time of 
Ulphilas^ their number had increased to twenty- 
five. I mav observe bv the wav, that, as the in- 
vention of letters has been ascribed to Thoth or 
Mercury, the caduceus, his constant symbol, has 
been viewed as denoting this inestimable inven- 
tion; and some northern writers have carried the 
matter so £ir, as to attempt to shew that this rod, 
entwined with two serpents, exhibits the forms of 
aD the original Runic characters. 

It has been urged by learned writers, as a 
strong argument against the Fbenician origin of 



* Astle's Origin md P ^ogie a g, p. o3* V. Prisciaii. Grammat. 
lib. L foL 2, b. Edit. Vxr. 1517. 

t V. Verelii Rimograph. p. 69. Rudbeck. Atkntic. I. SS^i. 
Goib. GUm. p. 20b 31 
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• 

the Pelasgic, that the Phenlcians invariably 
wrote from right to left, but the Greeks vice ver- 
sa*. This argument, however, does not stand 
the test of inquiry. For it may be inferred, from 
the evidence of many ancient Greek coins, even 
of those that were struck in Greece Proper, that 
the inhabitants of this country were not strangers 
to the Phenician mode of writing. But much 
stress cannot be laid on this argument, on either 
side. For it does not appear, that those engraved 
after the Phenician mode were always the most 
ancient. Those of Aegium, or as others say of 
Aegina, which are accounted the oldest, exhibit 
the inscription from left to right. Could any 
thing decisive be argued from this circumstance, 
it might be concluded that this was in fact the 
most ancient mode of writing among the Greeks; . 
and that the other had been introduced by the 
Phenicians, but never generally received. That 
it was not general in any period of tlie Grecian 
history, may justly be inferred from the language 
of Herodotus. When comparing the manners 
and customs of his countrymen with those of the 
Egyptians, he deems this difference as to the 
mode of writing, worthy of being particularized. 
** The Greeks write their letters, and calculate 
^* with counters, drawing the hand from left to 
** right, the Egyptians from right to left : and 
** observing tliis mode, are wont to say, that they 

* V. Ihre Glossar. Frooem. zxii. 
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^* themselves do their work on the right hand^ 
** but the Greeks on the left *." This seems 
equivalent to saying, that they did their business 
desirously^ but the Greeks aukwardly. 

We learn from Dionysius Halicamassensis, that 
Tullius, king of Rome, ordered the laws and pub- 
lic institutes to be engraved on a brazen pillar, 
which remained in the temple of Diana during 
the reign of Augustus. It was inscribed, he 
says, ^^ in those Hellenic characters which were 
** used by ancient Greece t." Now, Pliny and 
Tacitus inform us, that there was the greatest 
resemblance between the Greek letters and those 
of ancient Rome X. But how could this be the 
case, if the former were merely the Samaritan, 
or early Phenician, slightly changed ? 

Ovid, who was long an exile at Tomi in Moe- 
sia, has been viewed as strongly attesting the 
affinity of the Greek and Gothic languages. 

Misla sit haec quamvis inter Graiosque Getasque ; 
A male pacatis plus trahit ora Getis. Trist. v. EI. 8. 

It must be admitted, however, that in most of 
the passages, in which he speaks of this analogy, 
he seems to ascribe it to the mixture of Greeks 



^ Herod. Hist. lib. iL c. 36. 

ix{«T«. Dion. Hal. lib. iv. p. 230. Ed. Lips. 1691. 
t Plio. Hist. Nat Hb. vii. c 57- Tacit. AnnaL xi. 13. 
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with Scythians ; as it cannot be denied, that 
there were several Greek colonies on the borders 
of the Euxine. 

So few words, belonging to the ancient lan- 
guage qf the Scythian nations, except the names 
of persons, have been handed down to us by 
Greek writers ; and those, which have been trans- 
mitted, are so corrupted, or disguised by the 
Greek mode of pronunciation ; that we can de- 
rive little aid from this quarter. But even here 
are to be traced some vestiges of radical affinity. 
The Phrygians, we have seen, were originally 
Scythians. In their language bedu signified wa- 
ter J as we learn from Clemens Alexandrinus, 
w^ho quotes Orpheus and Dion Thytes as his au- 
thorities. He subjoins, from Neanthus of Cyzi- 
cus, that the Macedonian priests invoked Btdu 
to be propitious to them and to their children ♦. 
This seems originally the same with Goth, bada^ 
lavare, aqua se abluere ; badu watn^ aqua abluen- 
do corpori adhibita j whence our bathj bathe^ &c. 
Bek in Phrygian signified bread t. This appears 
to be from the same fountain with Goth, baka^ 
in its various forms signifying pinsere ; qiutsi^ what 
is baked. The name of Mo/f«i, which the Phry- 
gians gave to the Fates t, strongly resembles 



* Viet,) Biiv }IvfiPtc»tv KtirtiXHorrM myXtuf Sii^* 

Orph. ap. Clem. Strotn. lib. v. p. 415. Edit. Lugd. 1616. 
I Bochart. Epist. de Aenea^ p. 19* 
t Clem. Alex. Stromat. p. 416. 
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Goth, maer^ a virgin, or in the plural meyar^ 
quasi, ^* the virgins." The learned Keysler has 
clearly proved, that the Parcae of the Romans 
are, by the northern Scalds, called the three 
Meyar *. The Spartans, who were Pelasgi, de- 
signed their laws rhetra^ a word said to be sy- 
nonymous with oracula^ fata ; because Lycurgus 
gave forth his laws as the immediate dictates of 
Heaven t. This term has been traced to /w 
dico. But perhaps it merits observation, that as 
Germ, rat-^n is rendered divinare, also consti- 
tuere, A.Sax. araed is prophetiza, and raede lex, 
pactum, decretum. Germ, recktj Isl. rettj Swed. 
raett. Armor, rhaithj also signify lex, jus. 

Pausanias informs us, that in £lis there was an 
altar inscribed to Jupiter, under the designation 
of MotfaytTd ; which he explains, ** the leader of 
•• the Fates t." It might seem at first view, that 
the latter part of the appellation had some refe- 
rence to the Getae ; especially as the word /uLoifx 
is so nearly allied to that used by the Scythians. 
But the term is used iii the plural, by ApoUonius 
Rhodius, to denote the Idaean Mother, and her 
assessors \l 



^ Antiq. SeptentrionaL p. 395, 396. 

t Anc Univ. Hist. vii. 22. Gillies', Hist of Greece, chap. iii. 

i Graec Descr. lib. x. p. 414. 

MtTt^t^'iWy. Argommt. lib. L ▼. 1125. 
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§ 13. Of the Origin of the Religion 
of the Greeks. 

Plato affinns^ that the first who settled in 
Greece acknowledged the same deities with the 
barbarians, and borrowed from them many of the 
terms which they used*. It has been formerly 
admitted, that we have no reason to think that this 
obnoxious designation was restricted to the Scy- 
thians. Yet, if we compare this passage with the 
account given by Herodotus of the introduction 
of the Greek theogony, it will appear probable, 
that they were principally in view. While he 
testifies that the Greeks received the names of 
their deities immediately from the Pelasgi, he 
asserts, that the latter inquired at the oracle of 
Dodona^ whether they should adopt the names 
used by the barbarians, and that they received 
an answer in the affirmative t. He may be under- 
stood, indeed, as confining what he says to the 
Egyptians. But, as we have traced the Pelasgi 



fiifvi Bttvf iyuc^ut Auo^n^ fuf fr§XXt} riff fUt^a^mt, Sxiiv «Mti wikifVf 
xal yitv, MM) ir^tt, xttl v^«My.-— n«AA«^ «i *LXXn9H Mfuirmf «XAi^ ft 
x»i M rtitf ^^C«^«if 94HMfr%S9 wm^ik rir fiafitl^mv iiXifmn* Flat, 
iu Cratyl. Open i. p. S97. 409. 
t Herod, lib. ii. c. 52. 
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• 

to Thrace, or in other words, shewn that they 
were of Scythian origin ; there is every reason to 
suppose, that they, as being attached to the re-^ 
ligion of their ancestors, might use the finesse 
of securing an oracle in order to remove the re- 
pugnance, which their more refined kmdred, who 
had by this time assumed the name of Greeks, 
manifested at the idea of being indebted for a 
ritual to those whom they stigmatized as barba- 
rians. 

" The oracle at Dodona,*' Herodotus further 
informs us, ** was at this time accounted by far 
** the most ancient in Greece, and was then in- 
** deed the only one." That it was founded by 
the Pelasgi, not only appears from the testimony 
of the father of history in the passage referred to, 
but from the language of Homer, who makes 
Achilles address Jupiter by the conjunct titles of 
Dodonaean and Pelasgic *. Hesiod also declares 
it to be the seat of the Pelasgi t. This celebrat- 
ed oracle was in Epirus X ; although some have 
asserted that there was another in Thessaly, in 
which was also a temple consecrated to Jupi- 
ter 1|. It is remarkable, that the ancient scho- 
liast should thus explain the language of Homer ; 

Thou, who art honoured in Dodona, in the 
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* 

** domain of the Hyperboreans ••" This clearly 
evinces his conviction, that the Pelasgi were 
Scythians. He adds concerning Deucalion, who 
was universally acknowledged to be a Scythian, 
that he here predicted the coming deluge from 
an oak. Ephorus expressly says, that the oracle 
of Dodona " was founded by the Pelasgi, who 
^^ are accounted the most ancient of those who 
** bore rule throughout Greece t." Strabo adds, 
that those who dwelt about the temple of Dodo- 
na, were barbarians t. I have already observed, 
that tlie name of Javan, or Ion, appears to have 
been transmitted to the lonians, and that of his 
son Elisha to the Aeolians. It also seems high- 
ly probable that Dodanim^ another of the sons 
of Javan, was , the immediate ancestor of those 
who settled in a very early period at Dodona. 

As the worship of Satnothrace had in like man- 
ner tlie highest claims to antiquity ; we are assur- 
ed that it was taught to the inhabitants of that 
island by the same people. " These Pelasgi," says 
Herodotus, ** who afterwards lived together with 
^^ the Athenians, formerly inhabited Samothrace ^ 



9n^} rnt EXXtiitt ivftntvo'timfp, i^j^^uir»T$t xiyfTtu* Ap. Strab. 
lib. vii. p. 327. 

iteto-etfU i O^t)^*;, &C. Ibid. p. 338. 
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'* and from them the Samothracians received the 
•* orgies'* of the Cabiri*. 

Delos was not less celebrated for the worship 
of Apollo. Pelasgia, it is said, was one of its an- 
cient namest. From the great respect which the 
Hyperboreans shewed for this island, it is highly 
probable that the rites obs^ved here were known 
to them as originally Scythian. They annually 
sent their offerings, or " sacred things," bound up 
in wheat^straw. These passed from them to the 
Scjrthae, who transmitted them by means of their 
neighbours to the Adriatic; being brought thence 
towards the south, the inhabitants of Dodona were 
tJie first Greeks who received them ; from them 
they passed to the gulf of Melis, were transmitted 
through Euboea, and reached Carystus. The 
Carystians carried them to Tenos, and the Teni- 
ans to Delos. 

In former times, the Hyperboreans in different 
instances employed, as the bearers of their sacred 
things, two virgins, attended by several males 
of distinction, to secure protection to them by 
the way. But as their messengers did not re- 
turn from Greece, they at length adopted the 
other mode of conveyance* We are informed, not 
only that Argis and Opis, two of these virgins, 
died at Delos, and after death received divine 
honours; but that a certain Lycian, named Olen, 
composed a hymn which was sung in commemo* 

* Hbt Ub. u. c. 51. t Ana Un. Hist. yiii. 3S3. 
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ration of them, and that he wrote other aiicient 
hymns which were used in the worship of Deles*. 
N0W9 the Lycians, according to Strabo, were 
CarianSy and therefore originally Scythians. 

It has . been observed, that '^ the virgins, who 
<< were sent at first to Delos, were of the royal 
^' and sacerdotal line ; as Callimachus calls them 
** the daughters of Boreast". 

The testimony of Herodotus agrees in substance 
with that of Boeo, a Delphian lady. She relates in 
oneof herhymns, that other strangers besides Olen, 
who came ^* from the Hyperboreans, erected an 
** oracle to the God'* Apollo ; and that Olen was 
** the first who prophesied" here, and that " he first 
'^ taught the ui^e of hexameter verse." Pausanias, 
ailer recording the testimony of Boeo, subjoins; 
** Having enumerated other Hyperboreans, in the 
** end of her hymn she particularly mentions 
" Olen J — * But Olen first sung the oracles of 
^ Apollo, and of the ancients, first taught to mo- 
* dulate the song.* — It is related, that Apollo 

sent to the Hyperboreans another little house 

made by bees of wa^ and pinions I." Although 






♦ Herod, lib. iv. S3, 34, 35. f Banier's MythoLB.vii. c. 13. 
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Fauswias elsewhere says, thaft Olen was a Lycian*» 
here he makes him a Hyperborean or Scythian. 
The principal difference between the narrative of 
Herodotus and Pausanias is, that the latter trans- 
fers to Delphi what the former asserts in relation 
to Delos. This shews, that there was a general 
persuasion of the interest which the H3rperboreans 
had in the religion of the Greeks. For thus the 
foundation of Dodona, of Delos, and even of Del* 
phi, the three most celebrated places of worship 
in Greece, is ascribed to them. 

The use of wheat^trau\ or as other writers ex* 
press it, of handfuls of ears of com, in binding 
up the offerings, is a singular circumstance. 
Shall we view, as a remnant of this ancient 
Scythian custom, the practice which is not con- 
fined to, Britain, but has prevaOed among other 
northern nations, of dressing up the last handful 
of com, cut down in harvest, in the form of a fe- 
male, which in Scotland has received the various 
names of Maiden^ Kim^ RapegymCy and of Kern- 
Baby in the north of England t ? A peculiar use 
of wheat-straw, in relation to religion, seems to 
have been common to the Scythian nations. For 
Herodotus, when relating the Hyperborean cus- 
tom referred to above, adds \ ^^ 1 have observed 



#iy. ftc. Lib. ix. Boeotic. p. 762. 

f v. Etymol. Diet, of the Scottish Language, to. KibKj 
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^' something similar to these sacred rites, which 
^^ is done by the Thracian and Paeonian * women,. 
** who never celebrate the worship of Diana with- 
^^ out using wheat-straw.- Of this mode of cele- 
" bration I have myself been an eye-witness t." 

As not only Diana, but Ceres^ appears, accord- 
ing to heathen emblems, dressed with ears of com» 
both these deities having, in several instances,, 
common attributes, as both representing the 
earth ; and as there is a strife among the reapers 
in regard to the honour of winning or carrying off 
the kirm; might we suppose that this custom con- 
tains a traditionary allusion to the fable, so gene- 
rally diiiused, of the rape of Proserpine? The 
name of her mother, Ceres, has been traced, in 
common with the word coruy by some writers to 
Goth, kaer-^^ seligere. Both, however^ might 
seem to have more analogy to kar-a colligere, cor- 
radere, as referring to the act of gathering toge- 
ther. Alem. chem signifies wheat. 



§ 14. Of those called Hyperboreans. 

Before entering on a more particular compari- 
son of the religion of Greece with that of Scythia, 



* The Paeonians are generally understood to be the same 
people who, in latter ages, inhabited PannoniOf and who were 
undoubtedly Scythians. 

f Lib. iv. c. 33. 
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it may be necessary to observe, that the tenn 
Hyperborean is used by Greek writers very inde- 
finitely. There certainly never was a writer who 
manifested greater learning and ingenuity than 
Rudbeck has done, in giving the air of versimili- 
tude to mere fancy. It is well known, that he 
has strained every nerve to shew that the Atlan* 
tiSj or Hyperborean country, of the ancients was 
Scandinavia^ Besides the influence of strcmg na- 
tionality, he has been in part led to embrace this 
notion from the account given by Diodorus Si- 
cuius, and other Greek writers, of the situation 
of this r^on. Diodorus has assigned to ,the 
Hyperboreans an island ^^ in the ocean opposite 
*• to Graul •." Others have fixed them very near 
the northern ocean. ApoUonius Rhodius, how- 
ever, places ^^ the almost infinite number of the 
^ Hyperborean people*' between the desolate is- 
land Thynis on the coast of Bithynia, and Lyciat. 
He thus determines their station to be in Asda Mi- 
nor, as including perhaps, in the general designa- 
tion, the Mariandyni, Phrygians, Lydians, and 
Carians. Fosidonius carries them to ^^ the Alps 
*• of Italy/* ** The H3q)erboreans," according 
to Mnaseas, *^ are now called Delphians t«'' This 

* Btbiioth. lib. iL c 47. • 

-|* Tun a A9T»( vt^ ein^ifUff Awtttiu, 

*E{t^> t . ■ ■ Argonautic. IL 67& 

X Mfttfimi it Pnn ivf riff 'Kwtfifiufi AtXpi$ A t y t rl i > 

SchoL in Apollon. loc. ciu 
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testimony may account for the influence which , 
as we have seen, they had at Delphi. 

The judicious Strabo acknowledges the uncer- 
tainty of all the accounts given of the Scythians 
by the Greeks; distinguishing these, however, 
into two classes. " The ancient Greek writers/* 
he says, " design all the northern naticms Scy- 
*• thae, and Celto-Scythae. But the earliest 
writers among them observed the - following 
** mode of division : Those, who dwelt beyond 
the Euxine, the Danube, and the Adriatic, they 
denominated Hyperboreans, Sauromatae, and 
Arimaspi; giving the names of Sacae and 
Massagetae to such as lived beyond the Hyr- 
*^ canian sea. But they could give no accu- 
•* rate account of the latter, though Cyrus made 
^ war on the Massagetae ; nor concerning the 
" former did any one exactly relate the truth ♦." 
Herodotus places them beyond, or to the north 
of, the Issedones ; and speaks of this people as 
their neigbourst. It has been said, that this 
brings them into Russia and Siberia t. But He- 
rodotus had very indistinct apprehensions of the 
northern parts of Europe and Asia, and certainly 
^rries the Hyperboreans a great deal too far 
east ; so that one part of his account cannot be 
reconciled with another. For if their situation 



♦ Geo^. lib. xi. p. 507. f Hist. lib. iv. IS. 32. 
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was such as he describes, there could be no ne- 
cessi^ for 24>proachiiig the Adriatic in transmit- 
ting their curings from this country to Delos. 
From the account of their progress, it is evident 
that they passed southward from the north, or 
lather from the north-west. Pausanias gives the 
same loose account of their situation. ^* The 
^* first," he says, ^ who wrote that the Hyperbo- 
reans were a nation beyond the nwth-wind, 
was Olen the Lycian, in a hymn which he com- 
posed on Adiaeia, who came to Delos from 
these Hyperboreans*.'' Virgil t, Pliny t, and 
Pomponius Mela$, assign them a residence be- 
yond the Riphaean mountains. Stephanus By- 
zantinus calls Riphaea ^ a mountain of the Hy- 
** perboreans." 

Thec^hanes, ad An. 431, applies the term Hy- 
perborean to the ]daces beyond the Danube, ** pos- 
*^ sessed by the Goths and many other great mu 
<^ tionsil.'' According to Clemens Alexandrinus, 
HeDanicus, a Greek historian who was bom be- 
fore Herodotus, '^ writes that the Hyperboreans 
^ lived beyond the Rq>haean mountains, and 
taught themsdves ri^teousness, not feeding 
on flesh, but <m fruits^."" In another place 
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he says, that the poets speak of " the Hyperborean 
•* and Arimaspian cities" as ** the republics of the 
just.*" Thus, there can be no doubt that the 
name Hyperborean regarded the Scythians. 

Ptolemy makes the Hyperborean mountains 
extend from the sixty-eighth degree of longitude 
eastward to the ninety fourth, forming a line be- 
tween the Palus Maeotis and the Caspian sea. 
This brings them nearer the line marked out in 
the journey described by Herodotus. There is no 
certain evidence, indeed, that the Hyperborei 
were a distinct nation. This seems rather to 
have been a term formed by the Greeks in an 
early age, as a covert to their own ignorance, 
characterising those Scythians who came from a 
region too far north for them to be acquainted 
with it. 

Rudbeck contends that the ancients totally 
misunderstood the sense of the term Hyperborean^ 
which they explained as signifying ^' above the 

north," or ** beyond the influence of the north- 

Mrind." He is at pains to shew that it was de- 
scriptive of the rank of the persons ; who, he says, 
were denominated ofwerbome or oferbome^ from 
their high birth, as being the descendants of Bo- 
reaSj u e. Bore or Bure^ an ancient king of the 
Swedes t. The learned Ezekiel Spanheim ac- 
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kno^dedges that Rudbeck handles this argument 
with great acumen *. 

It cannot be denied, that the account given of 
the messengers from the Hyperboreans to Delos 
is favourable to this idea. Callimachus mentions 
three virgins, Oupis, Loxo, and the blessed He« 
caerge, whom he calls " the daughters of Boreas;** 
adding, that the males, who accompanied them, 
were ** the most noble of the youths t.*' 

The fate of fanciful writers resembles that of 
mere fabulists. Credit is withheld from them, 
even when they are entitled to it Rudbeck, in 
consequence of attempting too much, has by no 
means received that meed of praise to which he 
has an undoubted right. Whatever maybe thought 
of his claim of affinity to the Atlantidae, any one, 
who will take the trouble to compare the account 
given by Herodotus of the progress of " the sac- 
** red things** to Delos, will cease to wonder that 
a Swede should have viewed Scandinavia as the 
country of the Hyperboreans. In what I have to 
subjoin, on the comparison of the Grecian my- 
thology with that of the Scythian, I shall have 
occasion frequently to refer to this singular writer. 
If all the weight be not given to his etymological 
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deductions, which they might have been thought 
to merit, had his claims been more moderate; 
his ingenious conjectures may at least amuse some 
readers, who either have not the patience to tra- 
vel through his labyrinth of learning, or have no 
opportunity of looking into his work. 



§ 1 5. OfSaturrij JanuSy Titaea^ and Rliea. 

It is well known, that the Greeks were princi- 
pally indebted for their theogony and mythology 
to their poets. Orpheus and Thamyris were un- 
doubtedly Thracians, and therefore Scythians *. 
The same origin has been ascribed to some of the 
rest of their early poetical writers. It is a re- 
markable acknowledgment, which is made by 
Herodotus, that, " according to tradition, the vir- 
** gins Argis and Opis," mentioned above, when 
they came from the Hyperboreans to Delos, 
*« arrived with the Gods themselves t.'* Plato 
relates that ** Opis and Hecaergus brought witli 
** them certain brazen tablets to Delos from the 
^^ Hyperborean mountains,'' containing the doc- 
trines of religion t. These doctrines, as we learn 

* V. Pausan. Graec. Descr. lib. iv. c. 33. p. 362. 

>iyit9-t. Hist. lib. Iv. c. 3^. 

X The same person who is called Argis by Herodotus, is de- 
nominated Hecaerge by Pkuisanias, p. 10^ 392., aii4 Hecaer- 
gus by Plato* 
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from the same intelligent ¥rriter, especially re* 
garded a future state of retribution ; giving aa 
account of the blessedness of the just, and of the 
misery of the wicked. Mention is here made of 
the domains of Pluto, of the rivers Acheron and 
Cocytus, of Minos and Rhadamanthus, of the 
Furies, of Erebus, Chaos, and Tartarus, of Tan- 
talus and Sisyphus, &c. This relation is given 
by Socrates, on the information received from 
Gobryas, one o£ the Persian Magi, whose grand- 
&ther, of the same name, being sent by Xerxes, 
during his memorable expedition into Greece, 
to protect the island of Delos, learned these things 
from the Hyperborean tablets. We thus discern 
the Scythian origin of the most valuable part of the 
Greek mythology. The atlianatizing Getae^ men- 
tioned by Herodotus, undoubtedly held the same 
doctrines, and were most probably a branch from 
the same stock. 

As Op-^ or Opis was the spouse of Saturn, it is 
not improbable that the name originated from 
this Hyperborean virgin. We are assured by 
Macrobius, that " the £g3rptians received neither 
*• Saturn nor Serapis into their temples, till after 
** the time of Alexander the ** Great t/* How 
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^Exsit^/f. BlaL Axioch. Oper. III. 371. 
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much soever, therefore, the Greeks have been 
indebted to the Egyptians for their worship, it 
would seem that they borrowed the rites of Saturn 
from another quarter. The Greeks themselves 
did not erect altars to Saturn and Ops^ or cele^ 
brate their feasts, till the time of Cecrops *. 

The Saxons, a nation of Sc}i:liic origin, worship* 
ped Saturn under the name of Seater. He was re- 
presented as an old man holding a wheel in his left 
hand, and in his right a pail or basket containing 
flowers and fruitst. The sjftne day of the week 
was consecrated to him, which bore his name ac^ 
cording to the Roman calendar. In the Anglo* 
Saxon version, Matt. xvi. 1., it is called iSaefeme^* 
daegj in Belg. Sater^dag. This deity was by the 
ancient Saxons also called Crodo t, Grodo ||, or 
Groderus § • This name has been traced to Goth. 
groda fructus, groed-a^ messis, from gro germi« 
nare. He appears on the Greek and Roman 
coins as an old man, with a scythe behind him ; 



ad Alexandri Macedenis occasara defuisse. Saturaal. lib. L c 7* 
Apollodorus makes Apis of the Greeks the same with the Egyp« 
tian Serapis ; who, he says, was the daughter of Phoroneufi^ 
and deified afler her death. Biblioth. lib. i. c 7. ii. c. 1. Pho- 
roneiis was the son of Inachus. 

* Rudbeck. Atlantic. I. 697. 

f Vcrstegan's Restitution, p. 77, 78. Edit. 1628. 

X Wormii Fast. Dan. p. 57. Monument, p. 16. 

II El. Sched. de Dis German, p. 493. 
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because he was supposed to superintend agricuU 
tore. He is sometimes represented with his feet 
chained, sa;|^ Apdlodorus, as intimating that the 
seed$ of the earth, over which he presided, are 
bound by the frost, and as it were inanimate, till 
the time of his festival, when they begin to sprout 
forth •. 

The name of Saturn has been deduced from 
the Hirygian word sadom^ signifying strong or 
potent t. If 90, it may be viewed as originally 
Sc]rthian. But it is an observation of Wachter^ 
which deserves pecuUar attention, that if the 
names of the gods be compared with their images 
and emblems, it will be found that the Scythian 
name exactly corresponds to the image or em- 
blem, and the emblem to the name, the one be« 
ing an explanation of the othert. Accordingly, 
the scythe, or in its place the reaping-hook, given 
to Saturn, and the handful of ears at his feetll, 
evidently refer to the cultivation of the soil, which 
men were supposed to be taught by this deity. 
These symbols exactly correspond to the apparent 
meaning of the name in the Grothic languages. 
For A.Sax. saedere^ Goth, sadur^ signify a sower, 
from saed^^ also saa^ to sow, whence sued seed. A 
similar idea had occurred to Varro ; for he assigns 



* ApoUodor. Fragment, p. 40S. Vw Baaicr^s MytboL ii. 
t Anc UArr. Hist vi. 4S, Note G« t ^o. HtrkuL 

8 Macrobw SttanL lib* L c 7* 
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a similar origin to the Lat. name *. Analogous to 
this is SitOTif one of the Phenician names of Sa- 
turn, signifying in Gr. frumentum, triticum, also 
panis t* ^' He is also called ArotriuSj i. e. oratory 
the ploughman X. 

Rudbeck, having observed that Philo applies 
the name of Siton, mentioned by Sanchoniatho, 
to Dagon, remarks that in the Edda Dag-er is 
one of the names given to tlie sun, as being the 
father of the day, which this word signifies ||. 
Saturn is the Jolfader of the northern nations ; 
and is viewed as taking this name from hiul a 
wheel, which he carries as his symbol, denoting 
that he is the father of the revolutions of the year. 
This symbol is less remote from that of the scythe, 
than might seem at first instance ; for, in the feast 
pf Jo/ or Yulcy all the Gothic nations celebrated 
the return of the sun, as the presage of renewed 
Vegetation. 

Rudbeck affirms that Bore, a name given to 
tills deity by the ancient Goths, had, when used 
in all its latitude, the same meaning with Sadur ; 
as it denotes one who generates §» He refers 
to Diodorus Siculus, who says indeed, that ** the 
'* sons of Boreas were called BoreadeSj who 

• 

'i, by hereditary succession held tibie government 
** and had the charge of sacred things." He 

* Ab saiu est dictus Saturnus. Varr. de Ling. Lat. lib. ir. 
-j Cumber!. Sanchon. p. 29. % Philo, ibuL p. S26. 

li Atlantic. IL p. 150. '§ Ibid. L p. 691. 
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does not refer however, to the worship of Saturn, 
but to that of Apollo *. 

It must be admitted, that Herodotus gives a 
tradition of the Greeks, which seems rather to 
favour the hypothesis of Rudbeck, as to the deifi- 
cation of Bore. ** It is related," he says, in re- 
ference to the invasion under Xerxes, " that the 
•* Athenians invoked Boreas, — ^who, according to 
** the Grecian narrative, had in marriage Ori- 
" thjria, the daughter of Erectheus" king of 
** Athens," &c. t. Vossius supposes that this 
worship was mixed, . as not only regarding the 
north wind, but some illustrious man, who had 
come from the northern regions, and carried off 
Orithyiat. He is said to have been king of 
Thrace H. Pausanias, though he does not ex- 
pressly say that this was he who carried off Ori- 
thyia, in another place, when he mentions Phi- 
neus king of Thrace, associates with him the sons 
of Boreas § . 

It may be added, that the Chronicon Alex- 
andrinum mentions the Borades as a Scythian na* 
tion, in the neighbourhood of the Goths ; and that 
Gregory Thaumaturgus, in his canonical epistle, 
conjoins the Boradi with the Gothi. Bochart 
reasonably conjectures, that Borades, and JSora- 
rfi, are used for Boreades %. 



♦ Biblioth. lib. ii. c. 47. t Hist. lib. vii. c. 189. 

X De Idolol. lib. iii. c. I. || Anc. Univ. Hist, vu 1?7. 

§ Graec. Descr. p. 433. f Phaleg, lib. iii. c 11. p. 200. 

/3 
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Saturn was by the Greeks and Romans said to 
be the son of Uranus^ He was accounted the 
first god of the Atlantidae. Pezron derives the 
name Uranus from Celt, ur vir, and en coelum ; 
Budbeck from Goth, oitr coelum, and arui rex, 
quasi " king of Heaven *." In the theogony of 
Sanchoniatho, the wife of Uranus was Ge\. 
This is undoubtedly the Earth, r; being the 
name for it in Greek. It is remarkable, that, in 
the Scandinavian mythology, Gio is the wife (rf* 
Thor ; and that this term, as well as Teut. gou^ 
signifies regie, terra t. Titan is by Greek wrt-^ 
ters called the brother of Saturn. Vossius deems 
him the same with Theuth \\. Moes.G. thitidans^ 
und IsU tfuodaUf signify rex, curator populi; 
firom thiod populus, and ans^ or ana rex, quasi po« 
puli vel terrae rex §. Thiod is explained by 
Gudmund Andreae, Regnum Hellesponticum, 
Lex. p. 265. 

It has been supposed, with great verisimili* 
tude, that in the pagan history of Saturn, and 
of his sons, Jupiter, Neptune, and Pluto, there 
is an obvious reference to that of Noah and his 
three sons, by whom the earth was peopled a- 
new ; and that the fable, of Saturn devouring all 
his children, originated from an indistinct or dis- 
guised tradition of that act of Noah, by whiqb 



* Atlantic. II. 57« f Cumberland's Sanchon. p. 29* 292» 

j: V. Etymol. Diet. Scottv liang. vo. oow, Si 2. 

li D^ Jdolol. lib. i. c 37* § ftudb. AUantic 11. 57, 
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^ ke amiaantA die vodd ;** as in coostqpieiice 
^ liie reyectioQ of hb wmmii^s, all hs inkihi- 
except tbooe wiio were wiih koa in tke 
svaDoved up br the deiii|ge« Nor is 
kleas prafaabk; dot tbe stna^ tradition^ Uitt 
Satnm mas cmascutalcd by hb sons, had its ori- 
gin fioaa tlie inip i cii of Han, in lereafing and 
ndicnli^ tiie sinme of his tuber. It is woahj 
ai remark, tbat tbe emnon given of tbe name 
Satnm, bv some of tke ancients, seems to refer 
to this btstorr * ; altbongb it bas been under- 
stood by Riidbeck as denoting bb patemitj in 
legard to tbe buman rxe. Fhitarcb affinns, tbat 
^ tbcre b a certam island, distant fire davs sail 
^ finom Britain towards tbe west, in wbicb tbe 
^ barbarians tdble tbat Saturn was imprisoned b j 
^ Jupher, and that tbe sea b called tbe Cronian 
^ or Saturnian t. Rudbeck mnitions a circum- 
itance wbicb does not appear in tbe account 
given bj Piutarcb, tbat Satnm was confined bere 
in bb ematmlated state. He abo caUs thb a 
certain island belonging to Soeonia; adding, 
tbat tbe Swedes bave a similar tradition witb res- 
pect to Gilborats^ wbo b said to be boiuid in 



, c 8L GoCb. 9Mttr ift ijiMflijiDov widb 
t De FKie LmiK. Oper. IL p. Ml. E£i. F^». 1G24. V. 
Ui vark, De Oncufecm Ddectii, p^ 490, vboe be ats 
thit Bcmcoi ii tke keeper «f Satan. 

^4 
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Visitigsonia. The name he views as applicable 
to Saturn ; gilj from Goth, giaell-a castrare^ be- 
ing prefixed to the name Bitre or Boreas *. 

I have elsewhere given a particular account of 
the festival observed by all the northern nations 
in honour of their Saturn, and compared it with 
the Cronia of the Greeks, and the SatamaUa of 
the Romans, That I may not unnecessarily ex- 
tend this Dissertation, I must take the liberty 
of referring the reader to the work in which it 
appears!. Rudbeck has remarked a singular 
coincidence. During the Saturnalia of the Ro- 
mans, it was deemed unlawful to engage in war ; 
and no individual might exact the penalty due 
by one who had done him injury t. This is 
strictly analogous to an ordinance found in the 
laws of Helsingia, a province of Sweden. Dur- 
ing the celebration of Fwfe, it is not permitted 
to any one to prosecute his adversary ||. It is 
well known, that among the Romans, equality 
was permitted between masters and servants dur- 
ing this festival, in commemoration of the felicity 
of the Saturnian reign. Rudbeck affirms, that 
tlie Greeks still had a repugnance to the fami- 
liarity granted to servants at this sea^son. Could 
we credit his assertion, this circumstance might 



♦ V. Atlantic. I. p. 701, 702. \ V. Etymol. Diet, vo. yule. 

% Macrob. lib. i. c. 10. 

II Adversario suo diem dicere« Atlantic. L p« 697. 
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be viewed as a proof, that they had borrowed 
their Crania from some other nation. But I 
have not found the passage in Macrobius to 
which Rudbeck refers. After receiving the 5fl- 
tumatiaj^ they dated the beginning of the year 
from the middle of wintw ; whereas it formerly 
commenced in smnmer *• 

The fabulous history of Saturn is closely con- 
nected with that of Janus, the god of the year, 
who presided over the gates of heaven ; and who^ 
by the Romans, was represented with two faces, 
as at once looking back to the past, and forward 
to the coming, year. Rudbeck informs us, that 
in an old parchment calendar, of Scandinavian 
workmanship, there is a figure of a man with two 
&ces, exactly corresponding to the representa^ 
tion of Janus on Roman coins. To each of his 
mouths he holds a horn, in token of the univer- 
sal rejoicing at Yulef. Some view these as 
drinking horns, . symbolical of a common mode oi 
expressing joy at this season. But one circum- 
stance seems to oppose the conjecture. The 
narrow part of the horn is applied to the mouth. 



^ Siinplic. in Aristot. ap. Atlantic L p. 6d7. Potter gnres 
a different accoimt of thk. ** The ancient Athenian year,** 
he says, '< began after the winter solstice ; the more modem 
** Athenians computed their years from the first new mooQ 
** after the summer solstice.'* Antiq. of Greece, L 461. 

f Atfauitic. IL p. 175. 
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The sjrnibol may, therefore, regard the blowing 
of horns, as a similar token of hilarity : for, in 
either case, it has undoubtecUy the same mean? 

ing- 
The Romans gave the name of Janwnius to 

the first month. The first part of the word they 
deduced from Janus^ but could give no account 
of the origin of the second* Goth, are, however, 
signifies a year ; and, in this langu^^, the fidl 
name of the month is Jonurs-are^ which some 
view as having been changed by the Romans into 
Januarius. For Janus is said to be the Jon of 
the Scandinavians, one of the names of Jupiter, 
which is given to the sun, as signifyii^ that be 
is the father of the year, and of heaven and 
earth. The sun was worshipped by the Trojans 
under the name of Jonuy as appears from one of 
Gruter^s Inscriptions *. 

Saturn, we are told, came as a stranger from 
the Atiantidae to Italy ; and was hospitably re- 
ceived by Janus, who at this time reigned there*. 
This may perhaps intimate, that the Romans, in« 
structed as the Greeks had been, by some Scy- 
thian emigrants, adopted the mode of reckoning 
the beginning of the year from the winter sol- 
stice, and the Scythian rites and customs con- 
nected with it. Some writers asserted, accord- 



♦ V. Adandc. H. p. 149, 15a 

f Plutarch. Quaest Roman« Oper. II. p. 274* 275* 
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ing to MacrobiuSy that the SatumdUa "weste in- 
troduced into Dodona by the Pelaagi *. 

The Roman mode of dividing the monti^ 
seems to have been introduced at the same timeL 
This, it has been said, was Etruscan; but we 
know the intimate connexion between the l\t8- 
c:ans and the Scythian Pehusgi. The first day, de- 
nominated the calends^ received its name a calando 
vel vocando ; as a priest called out to the people 
that it was new moon. To the fifth day was 
given the designation of the nones ; as this was 
nine days from the ideSy the time being reckon* 
ed inclusively. But, as Gr. «aU<» signifies to caU^ 
Groth. kalLa has the same meaning. If the rea- 
son is rightly given for the name of the nones^ 
it is evidently allied to Moes.G. muii, novenu 
The origin of the term ides^ however, is not 
given in a satisfactory manner. It is said to be 
from an obsolete Etruscan verb, iduarCj to d^^ 
vide, because the ides divided the month. Others 
deduce it from i^, a word in the same language, 
used to denote that day. The very learned Ve» 
relius derives it from Goth, ida^ negotium dili- 
genter lugere, idia diligentia; whence our <dd 
Scottish adjective ident^ diligent, industrious^ 
At this tune the Romans gathered in the money 
which had been lent out. 

Trr A£Aj the mother of Saturn, was the wife of 

* Saturoal. lib* L c. 7. 
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Uranus. After her apotheosis^ she received the 
name of Ge or Earth. Their children derived, 
from their mother, the common name of Titans^. 
She was also called Titiaf. This designation 
has by some been deduced from Phenician Htj sig- 
nifying clayt. Diodorus Siculus acknowledges 
the Titans to be Atlantides ; and in the passage 
referred to, professes to give " their mythology 
*^ concerning the Origin of the gods, which," he 
says, ** does not differ much from the fables of 
** the Greeks ||/' Rudbeck, therefore, compares 
the name Titaea to Goth, titte mamma ; remark- 
ing the near aflSnity between this term and Gr. 
ftr^i id., as well as nW nutrix, and TifleJ« nutrio. 
He at the same time seems to view Titaea as in 
Goth. Ty^dga.; shewing that it may be either 
from dy mammam sugere, or dij terra pinguis. 
He renders Deja Dea j and Tudeia^ Terra Dea, 
sive R^gina ^. 

Rhea, the daughter of Uranus and Titaea, was 
the wife of Saturn. She was also called Ops^ Cy^ 
Jefe, TeUus. Rudbeck says, that from Frea of 
the Goths the Greeks made Rhea. But the for- 
mer is a name which properly belongs to Venus. 
A conjecture has already been offered| that there 



^ Diod. SicuL lib. iii. c. 57. Cumberl. Sanchon. p. 29* 
f Apollon. Argonaut, lib. i. p. 1126. 
X Cumberl. Orig. p. 308, 309. |l Diod. ibid. c. 56. 

$ Atlantic. II. p. 58, 59. 
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might be an analogy between the history of Rhea 
and that of the Hyperborean Opis. Shall we 
suppose that A^a^ the name originsdly given to 
Peloponnesus, had any affinity to Ops, or Opts • ? 
Of one thing we are assured by Herodotus, that 
the Earth, considered as a goddess, was by the 
Scythians called Apia t. This might be the rea- 
son of the name given by the Pelasgi to Pelo- 
ponnesus, as by way of distinction signifying the 
earthf or landj being preferred to their former 
settlements. According to Rudbeck, the name 
Cybele is qu. stflielkj from Goth. ^ signify- 
ing the modest goddess, and hellj helldj mons, 
i. e. " the goddess of the mountains*" It is un- 
questionable, that Sif is the name given in the 
£dda to the spouse of Thor. For Rhea or the 
Earth, although with the Greeks and Latins the 
wife of Saturn, was by the Scythians conjoined 
to Jupiter J. Sif is thus defined by Gudmund 
Andreae ; Poetic^ Tellus, Uxor Jovis in Edda ; 
and by Verelius, as it occurs in the Trojomanna 
Saga, Juno, in Swed. Jona^ Sitf. Resenius ren-* 
ders it by the Lat, term Sibylla^ 



♦ See above, p. 19, 20. 

t *OwfUfytm a 2:«i/liW,— r; }f A?r/«. Hist. Ub. iv. c 59- 

X Herod, loc. citat. 
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S 16# Of Jupiter 9 Juno^ Minerva^ Vesta ^ 

and Ceres. 



The attributes of Jupiter, or Jovcj in the 
Greek and Roman m3rtholog)r, seem to belong 
to Thor among the Scandinavians. He is the 
Jqfur of the Edda ; and is carried in a chariot 
drawn by two goats. Hesiod and Homer in like 
manner call him 0uy«x^, from (u%^ cuyoc^ caper, 
and 6x^ veho, or ix^c vehiculum ; or as others 
say, because Jupiter in his infancy was suckled 
by a she-goat. The same day of the week, de- 
dicated by the Romans to Jupiter, is appropriat- 
ed to Thor J hence called by the northern nations 
Thursdcn/. Jupiter was represented as sitting on 
an ivory throne, holding a sceptre in his left 
hand ; the Scandinavian Jqfur as sitting on a 
bed of state, with a sceptre in his right *. The 
name of Jupiter, or Jopiter, as appears from Ru- 
nic monuments, was given to some ancient Scan- 
dinavian kings t. 

Herodotus informs us, that, ^' in the Scythian 
language, Jupiter was called PapaeuSy and 
most properly, according to his apprehen- 



cc 



♦ Verstegan's Restitut. p. 74. f Cipp. Runic, p. 1 76. 
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^ Sion ^.'* RwJbrrk ahsares, that die or^ia of 
tidft BUM b feuod in Golh. p^fp^ bctue, he 
vhenee f^pf^ mfmir, aad J19 pal- 
fcwt^iBt iiiM^ pnebm soliuuii i** It b not 
in^ffohible, ikal tkcre is an afinhr between tUi 
Aiig natioo of ^ tlie £ttlier of gods ind mten^'^ 
and Gr. Wm;, paler. Gcnn. foff^^ has tlie 
OBK si^nificatioB. The last mentMined wri- 
ter gnrs, that Thor, or Jupiter, was known in 
Crete under the name of A^Tk9tX^ Were the 
asKTtion well-rbunded, we would be under a ne» 
ces&T of Tiewii^ this pcxsoo^e as Ae same 
widi jliB-Tftor, of whoa it is said in the Edda ; 
^ The most iDastrioas among them ([the gods]] is 
^ Thor. He is called ^M-Ttor, or the Lord 
^ Thor. — ^He is the strongest and biavest of gods 
^ and men j." But Rodbeck, it would seem, 
fiiunds his asertkm merdr on the name ii^ As^ 
ferskf, the £rst who reigned in Crete atler the 
amval of the Cnretes ; by some supposed to be 
the Satem, by others the Jupits, of that Island $. 
Tlie Thor of the Scythians has been generaDj 
viewed as the Tkrams m en ti o n e d bv the Latins. 

EtTj 



t JUfaKic n. PL 401. I ACHDC L f, T12. 
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Herodotus relates, that according to. the ac» 
counts given by the Scythians, their nation had 
its origin from Targitaus, the son of Jupiter aod 
of the river fiorysthenes, who teigned about a 
thousand years before the invasion of their couHf 
try by Darius*. Rennel thinks that the name 
Targitaus has some affinity to that of Turk ; and 
that the person, to whom it is applied, might be 
the father of the Ottomans t. Rudbeck views it 
as a corruption of Thor-gautj which in Goth, sig- 
nifies, " the god Thor/' 

The name Vejovis seems to have been under^ 
stood by Ovid, as if it had meant Jupiter parvQs, 
or non magnus, because represented as young, 
and without a beard 1:. But Rudbeck asserts that 
the Scandinavians called Jupiter Veyojiir ; and a 
very different meaning is given to the initial syll- 
able by northern etymologists. As we are in- 
formed, that in the mythology of their country, 
Ve was the name of one of the sons of Bure or 
Uranus II, Vet is rendered sanctus§. VaCy ac- 
cording to Gudmund Andreae,. signifies religio ; 
vye sacro, religiose ordino aut sacrificoif' Ve- 
relius explains ve by sacro. In the Glossary to 
the Edda it is rendered in the same manner **. 



♦ Herod, lib. iv. c. 5. 6. 7. t Geogr. Herod, p. 73, 74-. 
% V. Wachter. Gloss, vo. tcflw, coL 1818. 

II Atlantic. I. 194. § Atlantic. I. p. 719. 

^ Lex. p. 251. 

* * r^ in plurali notat Sacra, loca sacrosancta^ sacrosanc- 

tarn loci religionem, asylum,, pacem. p. 698. 
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The name of Juno has been viewed as formed 
ajuvando. Rudbeck deduces it from Gio^ or Joj 
terra. He says, that in Goth.^ Jo och Juna is a 
common phrase, signifying, Maritus et uxor** 
Suio-Goth. hioHj which seems to have been some* 
times written jo/t, denotes persons in the conjugal 
relation. In Suio-Goth. February is named Goe* 
maenad from Gio^ or Juno, the wife of Thor. The 
origin of the Gr. designation of Juno, if sought 
in Goth.^ would indicate a strict analogy to the 
connubial state. ''Hf a, or ^'Hf n, has been traced to 
if«i», amot. But as, in the northern dialects, herr 
signifies dominus, in Alem. herra is domina ; sy- 
nonymous with Lat. heruy a lady, a mistress, as it 
80 nearly resembles the Gr. name of this goddess. 
Schiker, indeed, gives Hera as in Alem. equiva^ 
lent to Juno, domina aeris. 

Minerva, the name given by the Romans to 
the goddess of wisdom, has been traced to Goth, 
iiijitm, ingenium, sapientia, minn^s meminisse* 
Isidore says, that Minerva was viewed as having 
received the name of Pallas from the island of 
PaUene in Thrace, in which she was nursedt. 
As the Greeks called her Sigaea^ this designation 
has been deduced from Goth, sigge victoria. 
Under this name, Rudbeck asserts, Minerva is ce« 



L709. 

t'^C'^^k*^'^'^ Flat Cral]rI.0per.L4M.nuii. 1578. 
X OdgoL ap. Aoct Ling. Lat. ooL 1029. 
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lebrated by the Scalds and in the £dda*« Thiar 
might seem to correspond to her warlike charac* 
ter, and to the name of her temple at Athens^ 
which was called N/xu, or Victory. As Plato, in 
his Timaeus, says that the goddess, called Athena 
by the Greeks, is worshipped in Egypt under the 
name of Neith; Wachter, remarking that this 
deity had the charge of the distaff, takes notice of 
the aflSnity of Germ, neit^ which signifies a thread, 
and of net^n to sew, qu. to bind with thread. 

Vest A, though believed to preside over fire, was 
according to some ancient writers the same with 
Minerva, and also with the Eartkf. Wachter, 
identifying her with the latter, derives the name 
from Germ, vest stabilis, ini imitation of Ovid's 
etymon. 

Stat vi Terra sua, vi stando Vesta vocatur. 

Fast. lib. vi. 299t. 

But neither of these authors has observed, that 
Vesta is merely the Gr. name *i$-/<k or 'Er/a, as 
changed in its transition into Latin. Herodotus in- 
forms us that her name in Scythic was TabitiW. It 
IS not improbable, that this is allied to Islandic habit 



* Atlantic. II. 261. f Sched. de Dis Genn. p. 117. 13S. 
j: This corresponds to Plutarch's idea. KA/rr« sr^dmy^^vvMy 
•i wtt>Mfh it*^ rn9 ninii^ 9rn{iy. De Pxim. Frigid. Oper. IL p. 954, 
II Lib. iv. c 59. 
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pascua; especially as hd^ terra, from which Vere- 
lius says it is derived, is also written tha^. This 
affords a presumption that habit may originally 
have been ThaHt. He gives hd and tha as synony- 
mous with Swed. iorden. As Tacitus t testi- 
fies that part of the Suevi sacrificed to Isis ; this 
name, supposed to be given to the Earth, has 
been viewed as originally the same with 'ir /« j es- 
pecially as Herodotus says that the Scythians 
worshipped her in preference to all their other 
deities. There are still remaining many stones 
with Runic inscriptions to Isugud^ or ** Isis the 
goddessf • 

Pausanias relates that Ceres, coming to Argos, 
was hospitably received by Pelasgus, and that she 
was ther^ instructed by Chrysanthis concerning 
the rape of her daughter ||. This seems perfectly 
consonant with what is asserted by Rudbeck, on 
the faith of the ArundeUan Marbles, that the mys- 
teries of Ceres were introduced into Greece by 
Eumolpus, the son of Musaeus the Thracian or 
Scythian, about the year of the world 2565; and 
that Musaeus, who was the disciple of Orpheus, 
had received this information from his master § . 
Lucian also says, that '^ it was strange that the 
'* barbarians were excluded from the mysteries ; 

* Ind. Scytho-Scand p. 102. f De Mor. German. 

X Atlantic. II. 550. || Attic c. 14*. p. Si. 

$ Marm. Arundel, p. 163. ap. Atlantic II. 592. 

^2 
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** as Euftiolpus, a Thracian and barbarian, instita- 
" ted thetn among the Athenians*.*' Th6re -was 
a temple of the Eletisinian Ceres atrtdng the in- 
habitants of Fheneus in Arcadia, i^ho boasts 
that theif- mysteries were more anc^ient than tbctoe 
of Eleusis, having been brought to them, accoitl- 
ing to tile Delphip oracle, by Naus, who was the 
great-grandson of Eumolpus t. Plutarch acknow- 
ledges the gffeat obligations of the Greeks to the 
Thracians. *^ What honour sh^ll be left to Eleti- 
** sis, if wfe are afehamed of Eumolpus ; who, 
coming from Thrace to Athens, did initiate, 
and still does initiate, the Greeks in the mys- 
** teries of religion}?" Rudbeck has one just re- 
flectioil On this subject ; that, as the mourtling of 
Ceres for the loss of Proserpine has bteh ViciWed 
as a symbol of the effects of the distance of the 
8un during a severe winter, when the earth jippeftfs 
as if totsllly bsirrein, it is more nittural to suppose 
that these rites had their origin in k northern re- 
gion thstii in one which enjoys a mote equable 
temperature II. 

* ^EriXfinf^ X mrt xa} AAnw/v; i^imi^m infisrltt^ rn9 ^^•ffinmf 
TiAfrif Mvri^f tUtMiltritfiiiii Jtvf/UXitUy fiu^dfttf nml B^tm^ %9f$* 

Lacian. Dto6ilak, p. B62, 55%. Fbfii. 1615. 
f Pausaiu Arcadic. p. 6S0. 

Oper. II. p. 607- 
II Atlantic. IL 593. 
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The name of Ceres in Lat.^ aad of Air^ said to be 
an abbreviation of A«/«^7iif in Gr., was sometimes 
^gur^vely used to denote com itself} because 
4^ god4$ss w;as supposed to have first taugl^ the 
use ^ it, in the same manner as the vit^e u-as 
called Bacchus*. But she had also the nan;ie of aim^ 
which by the Latins was written Di€Lj as in Grater's 
Inscriptions. The motl^ w^ denominated Aitu 
wokaui or the elder Ceres, and jher daughter Proser- 
{line» Aiffii rcft, or the younger t. Ovid designs the lat- 
ter Z)eou(,prthe4aught€;r of Demt. I have met with 
no ntional «etymon of the |Lat. nan^e. Rudbeck 
.coptends that it is originally the same wit)li iGoth. 
kom ikqm^tumll. Could we view it as of Scythian 
pngip, it might rather be traced to SuioHGojth. kaer- 
4^. exactly synooymQusv^^h Jj^t ^ueri; .beqause she 
ff^wt I&9W place to place l^ewfiUng tlie loss of l^er 
jdjmghter. No v^tige of ^ei^mte Ccires repiains 
in Gr. But it may Jb^ave b^en rf^oiiroiwed .from rthe 
Etrurians, who were Pelasgi. Of her Greek name 
various etjrmons have been given. According to 
Plato, it is, quasi Itlwa, o^ f^rnf, furnishing food as 
a mother § . Here Rudbec]^ is ^ore happy in his 
conjecture than in most instances^. He views 



Deae Diae, ^c« Gruter. fj^d. 

X — ^Varius Deoida serpena. Metamorph. lib. vi. v. ] 14. 
II Atlantic. II. p. 449. $ CratyL Oper. I. p. 404. 
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the term as equivalent to Dei-moder or Dij-moderj 
fi'om Goth, dejay which he renders mater, niitrix; 
although it more strictly signifies, ** a v^omim wlio 
has the charge of a dairy. ^^ It is immediieitely 
allied to daeggia^ deja^ dta^ lactate. Or it migbt 
be from Goth, dae^ denoting what is excellent, 
coiijoined with moder. ' 

Herodotus affirms that it is the Egyptiian Isi^j 
who in Gr. is called ^nfoim^*. This, however, 
affords no certain proof that the worship of Isis 
had been transferred from Egypt. The same 
name, as we have seen, was given by the Suevi to 
one of their female deities; and although it has 
been supposed that it might refer to Vesta, it 
should be remembered that both Vesta and Ceres 
iitrere exhibited under the same symbols as the 
Earth t. It has also been shewn, that, according to 
the testimony of the Greeks themselves, her rites 
were introduced by Scythians. 



§ 1 7. Of Diana and ApoUo. 



Some Roman writers, assert, that as Janus was 
the same with Apollo or the sun, Diana, who sym- 
bolized the moon, was originally denominated 
Jana ; but that the letter JD was prefixed, as in 

^ Hist. lib. ii. c. 59. f V. Sched. de Dig GeraiBiL p. 157* 
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aome other instances, evphoniae causa. They 
even identify Jana, as signifying the moon, with 
Juno •. The Scalds pretend that Dia or Disa^ 
because, in time of famine, she counselled her 
husband, king Sigtrud, to employ the people in 
hunting and fishing, received this name as signi- 
fying a nurse. Rudbeck, in support of his theory, 
. refers to Pausanias, who relates that Jupiter, when 
banished by Saturn, was nourished by three Ar- 
cadian nymphs, who were named Thisoa^ Neda, 
and Hagno; and that the inhabitants of the 
northern part of mount Lycaeus, in Arcadia, 
whose territory bore the name of Thisoa, honour- 
ed her above all other deities t. The northern 
mytholc^st, therefore, asserts that Thisoa was 
the same with Disa. 

The Greeks indeed affirm that their Artends^ 
or I^ana, was denominated Dictynna^ from 
/rxTva, because she invented hunting-nets X. As 
Diana is still represented by the Greeks as attend- 
ed with dogs of chase, Disa appears on some 
Scandinavian monuments with the same symbol It* 
It seems correspondent to the character of a 
nurse, that the great Diana was also represented 



• Maciob. SatumaL lib. L c 9. 15. Varro, lib. i. c. 37. In 
the instances referred to, however, this letter is sdll inserted to 
jffevent a hiatus. 

f Arcad. c. SB. p. 678, 679. 

X Flutardi. de Solert Oper. II. p. 965. 984. 

II AthaticIL 547. 

^4 
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as Multimawmia. The same symbol Dis* is 
to exhibit on Runic stones, in perfect atialc^ 
with her name, which is derived from Goth. nSdr^ 
d^aj lactare^ nutrire. Rudbeck views the nam6 
Diana as formed from Goth. Sj mamma, or d^ 
terra, and ana regina* ; and it has been often ob^ 
served, that while Diana, as in heaven^ denotes 
the moon, she, in relation to earth, is the sdtne * 
with Tettus. 

One deity, who bore this name, had a parttcu-*^ 
]at relation to Scythia. Orestes, it is said, traas» 
ported the image of Diana Taurica from Scythiil 
into Laconiat. The Scythians were wont to im* 
unolate human victims on her altar y but the La« 
cedemonians detested this barbarous worship. 
They, however, fearing that the northern goddess 
imgbt avenge her own quarrel, preserved a me- 
morial of the ancient oblation. For they caused 
boys to be annually scourged on her altar to the 
efiUsion of their blood t. The image ot Didna, 
which was brought from Scythia, was first Wor« 
shipped at Brauron, near Athens, and aft^rwarda 
in SpajFta. 

The moon^ whom Diana represented^ was, by 
the Greeks, called Mene\\. It is evident that 
they had borrowed this designation from the 
Scythians. Diodoras Siculus, indeed, in the ac<» 
count which he gives qIl the mythology of the 

* Atlantic. II. p. 58. + Powaiu lib* i. p. 55. «4ft ^50:, 

\ Potters Antiq. II, p. 880. || Mim, w\3^ i He^di. 
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Atlantidae or Hyperboreans, mentions this as the 
name formerly given to the moon *« The Latins 
worshipped Mana as presiding over childbirth, 
an attribute of Diana according to the Greeks. 
The same name is given to the moon in all the 
Goth, dialects ; in Moeso-Gothic tnena^ Aleman- 
joic mono, AJSax» mona^ Islandic vmna^ Suio-Gothic 
and Danish maane^ Belgic mwn, German num. 

It is well known that Diana received the name 
cS Mecatef when viewed as presiding over witch- 
ci:aft* In this character she was said to ride 
through the air in a chariot drawn by dragons. 
DiodorUB Stculus relates, that^ as being intimately 
conversant in magical arts, she was thus ^^ trans- 
*^ ported from the Hyperborean regions, till she 
<< seemed to turn aside as a stranger to Peliat.'* 
The idea of witches riding through the air on 
certain dcmiestic animals, or even on broomstidcs, 
has comedown almost to our own times; and 
acts of ancient councils are still extant, in which 
*^ the false opinion/' that they rode ^^ in company 
^^ with Diana the deity <^ the pagans/' is con- 
demned t According to Rudbeck, Hecate is 
in the Sciddic poetry denominated Hecksa^ Hek^ 
gauiCf Hekgydiay from heksa^ incantamentis uti, 
whence hekm venefica. Gaute sigofies dea i and 
Hekgaute is ^^ the goddess who presides over in- 



^ Xtxim M tnf Mimf )r{*0-«y0(fv«^y. fiiblioth. lib. iiL c. 57. 

f Dk>d. 8)c. lib. lY. c. 51. 

X V. Keysler. Antiq. Septentr. p: 91; 9^. 
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chantments. She is sdso caUed tielgate *. The 
tenn He/, by itself » denotes the Prosdrpine of 
thenortht. "LI ' ' 

Apollo, as representing the son, was ifiitura]l||^ 
enough held to be the broths oi Diana or the 
moon. The Greeks siiid that the Hyperborean 
Latona was the mother of Apollo and Diana-. 
Diodorus Siculus informs us, that ^^ the Hyper- 
boreans relate, in their mythology, that Latona 
was bom in their country ; that for this reason 
they adore Apollo in preference to all other 
^* gods, daily celebrating his worship with per- 
^^ petual praise, and with the highest honours, by 
** those who are his priests ;*' and that •* they con- 
** secrated to him a whole city t." We also 
learn, from Cicero, that ^^ Apollo, the son of Ju- 
** plter and Latona, came from the Hyperboreans 
" to Delphi II.** This accounts for the great re- 
spect paid by the Scjrthians to this oracle. Dio- 
dorus says, that Apollo, ^^ as it is related, infla- 
** med with the love of Cybele, went with heir 
" aU the way to the Hyperboreans §." Apollou 
nius Rhodius narrates the same expedition ; but 
assigns a different reason for it. He left heaven, 
we are informed, ^^ on account of the reproof of 






* AUantic. II. 352, 853. f Gloss, ad Edd. 

X BMoth. lib. ii. p. 158. || De Nat. Deor. lib. iii. 

$ Biblioth. lib. iiL c. fiO. 
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^ his father, and came to the sacred people of 
" the Hyperboreans ♦ **. Apollo had expressed 
displeasure at Jupiter for striking his son £scu- 
lapius with a thunderbolt. ApoUonius calls this 
people sacred J either because of the honour of this 
visit, or as knowing that Latona was bom among 
them. His scholiast, on another passage^ asserts 
that Apollo was worshipped by the H3^Fbore* 
ans t. According to Claudian, this deity betook 
himself to the Hyperboreans, when he abandoned 
Delphi X. 

Herodotus says, that the Scythians worshipped 
Apollo under the name of Oetosyrtis ||. There is 
reason to think that this designation appeared in 
a different form in ancient copies ; as Hesychius 
has Goetosj/ruSj which he explains ^* the Scythian 
" Apollo §.** This name is rendered by the learn- 
ed annotator on the Edda, ^^ the good Star.'' 
" Syr J or SetTj** he adds, ** which the Persians 
'^ employed to denominate the sun, seems to be 
♦* the same with Thor^ only in a different dialect. 
" The ancient people of the north"' pronounced ' 
^^ the th in the same manner as the English do at 



* Argonaut lib. iv. v. 614. 

t Argonaut. Schol. in lib. ii. t. 677. 

t — — Pulcber Apollo 

Lustrat Hyperboreas Delphis cessantibus aras. 

De Hon. Consul. 
II Hist. lib. iv. c 59. 
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^ present, not very difiereat from ss *'\ Saera^ 
Sira^ and St/r^ in lalandic, still signify Lordt* 
It is the name given to the Si^rewe ^^ing io 
some Rumc monuments. Not only WM the dogr 
star by the Greeks caUed SkrAus^ but the siia 
himseli*!:. Rudbeck observes^ tbat Aita^irf /^ 
Otiu^r^ signifying Faier yidiws^ 4iK3Cur8 in .Droti- 
te Scald. He ^xplaioa Asir^ <ir Omr^ aeter^psi 
videns ; viewing m^ videre, as the coot of ^, 
aad Osirkj the Egyptian 4eity repriesQatiipg t]M 
sun, as originally the same It. 

In a passs^ formerly qiJUDtted ^9 ^coatatmog the 
words of Boeo the Delphian priestes^^ Apollo is 
expressly acknowledged to be of JHyperboreaii 
ex!tract. For it is he who is deiKvoHiQa^ied *^ ith^ 
** divine Aguieus §." 

The Scandinamn deity Balder has baei) view- 
ed as the same with Apollo. It cannot berdoubt- 



* Mallet's North. Antiq. II. p. 67, 68. ♦ 

f Saera^ sira, Praenomen, dignitatem notans; Gudnpi. Aq« 
dreae. He derives it from Heb. "^^ sar, prlnceps, "flfef sur, 
principatirin gerere; Lex. p. 205. Sir^ sire, dra, (Swed. ttV), 
Aerre, DominuSy &c. imdeltal. Sire\ Verel. lad. Scytho«Scand« 

X 'Lu^Mii « n^^iy »«^ • f^ *vni tfs^(. Hesych. 

[| Atlantic. II. p. 141. ^ See a|i>ove,p. 7^. 

^ This designation is equivalent to '£}>d3f«{ ; signifying ^at 
he presided over the ways. It was, however, applied to those 
in the cities ; while the other seems to have immediately re- 
garded the highways. It is from tiyviii, vicus, via^ sell, urbis. 
He was represented, in this character, by a sharp pQli^ted.pjllar 
erected before the doors. V. Hesych. vo. *Ayv«vi. 
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ed, indeed, that the latter was worshipped by the 
eastern nations under the name of Baalj which 
signifies Lord. Hence, with an additional term, 
he was often denominated Baakamen^ or ^^ the 
'* lord of heaven." Bald-r^ or bald-ur^ in Islandic^ 
signifies elatiis, potens ; in Alemannic baldj paldo^ 
id. A^ in the Scandinavian dialects, having an 
intensive power, Rudbeck mentions abald^ur as 
signifjring, excelsus potensque ; whence, he says, 
the Greeks and Latins had their Apollo^*. Not- 
withstanding the multitude of Greek etymons 
devised to explain this name t, there seems to be 
no evidence that it was of Greek original. We 
are assured, indeed, that it appeared in various 
forms; as AbettiSj AbelioSj ApellOy &c.t. The 
attributes of Apollo and Balder are very similar. 
The latter is ^^ so handsome in his person, and of 
** so danling a look, that he seems to dart forth 
^ rays of light.'' His hair is described as pecu- 
liarly beautiful. ^* This god, so radiant and 
graceful, is also the most eloquent and benign ; 
yet such is his nature, that the judgments he 
has pronounced can never be altered. He 
^ dwells in the city of Breidahlik. This place is 
'^ in heaven.*' Here ^^ are columns, upon which 
^^ are engraven verses, capable of recalling the 
•* dead to life II." The term BreidabMk has un- 



* Atlantic. II. p. 140. f V. Sched. de Dig German, p. 67. 

t V. VMS. de Idolol. Ub. ii. p. 198. 

n Edda ; MaUet, North. Antiq. IL p. 7a 
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doubtedly been formed in order to express the 
apparent orbit of the sun in heaven ; for in Islan* 
die it literally signifies, ^* extensive shining,'' or^ 
^* to difiiise splendour.'' The Scalds say that Bal-« 
der ^^ excels all others, and is praised by all." He 
is represented as so beautiful, that he is called 
fegursty i. e. the fairest. Rudbeck ventures so 
far on this ground, as to assert that Baai^Phegur 
is originally a Scandinavian designation, qu. 
BaUdfegur, " the fair Balder'' or " Apollo*' *. 

Every one is acquainted with the far-famed 
tripod of Apollo at Delphi. In like manner, we 
are told, in some very ancient parchments con* 
taining the Scandinavian laws, Balder is repre- 
sented as sitting on a tripod, dressed in an azure 
gown. Homer describes Apollo as descending 
from the Idaean mountains like a hawk t. In 
Hervarar Saga, c. 15. Balder appears under the 
form of this bird. Servius says, that Virgil learn- 
ed the response given to Aeneas, concerning his 
fate, from Homer, who borrowed it from Orpheus ; 
and that Orpheus derived his information from 
the oracle of the Hyperborean Apollo t. 

Homer uses no epithet more frequently, in re^ 
lation to Apollo, than that of 'Exatf 7«c, longe-jacu* 
lans. He even employs it by itself as a designa- 
tion. Now, as we have seen that Plato calls the 
companion of Opis, in her journey from the Hy- 

♦ Atlantic. I. p. 764. f Iliad. L v»237- 

X In Virgil. Aea. iii. v. 98. 
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perboreans to Delds, Hecaergus in the masculine, 
It appears probable that there had been some 
dose connexion between the history of Apollo 
and that of the virgin Argis, and even that tra- 
dition had sometimes confounded the one with 
the other; especially as it was believed that he 
had visited the country of the Hyperboreans. 
Her name indeed was variously written by ancient 
writers ; for Pausanias and Callimachus call her 
Hecaerge. 

' Servius having mentioned Opis and Hecaerge, 
the bearers of the sacted things to Delos, says, 
that ** they educated Hecaergos Apollo, and 
" Diana, which is known from the names of these 
^* deities, the latter being denominated Opis, and 
the former Hecaergus/ Apollo and Diana were 
indeed called Hecaergos and Hecaei^ge^ m the 
hymns addressed to them conjunctly. Branchus, 
the ancient bard, is mentioned by Clemens Alex- 
flndrinus as using these designations *. Nonnus 
is thought to be the only writer extant, besides 
Callimachus, who mentions hoxo as one of these 
Hyperborean virgins t. It has been supposed 
that Apollo had the surname of Ao^/oc, because 

Stromal, lib. v. p. 416. 
t "lax* AOsn, evf$^94f orniN ixv^« ; clamabat Loxo, como* 
nam Ufin habens, quae natantem, ut additur, inhibuit sororem 
Hecasxgbk^ Mutyyimf EKAEPFAK. DiODysiac. 1^. Spanheim. 
Obsenr. in Callimacb. p. 504. 
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his oracles were generally very obscure and am* 
biguous^ qu. xo^a crooked *• But he seems to have 
derived 4;his epithet from the virgin Lo^o^ as 
that of Hecaergos is said to have originated from 
his obligations to Hecaerge. Delos itself is sup^ 
posed to have been denominated Scytliiadis^ » 
Stephanus of Byzantium relates from NicanoTi 
because of the Scythian origin of those who took 
the lead in the worship of that island, and even 
of Apollo the deity believed to preside there t* 
This is illustrated by the language of the poet 
Claudian, by whom the virgins referred to are 
designed " the offspring of Scythia t/* 

Abaris, whom Herodotus mentions 11, is said to 
have been the priest of the Hyperborean Apollo^ 
^' and thoroughly instructed in sacred things, 
'' He, on his return from Greece, carried with 
*^ him the gold collected as an ofiering to this 
^' deity, that he might lay it up in his temjde 
*^ among the Hyperboreans §.'* Pythagoras, 
on account of his great wisdom, was held, not 
only by the Crotoniatae, but by Abaris himself, 

f Potter's Antiq. I. p. 28a 

f Kvc}Si<r$m H mvriif m< £»tf^i«2«9 Ktttuw^ ^nrlu Vo. AiA#(. 

^ Jungunt se geminae metuenda ferb Hecaerge, 
£t soror^ optatum numen venantibus, Opis^ 
Progenies Scythiae, Divas, nemorumque potentes^ 
Fecit Hyperbareis Delos prolata pruinis. 

LiStiliclLiU.T.25S. 

II Hist. lib. ir. c. 36. ^ lambliclL Vit. F^tbagor. c 19. 
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who was his disciple, to be the Hyperboreaa 
Ap<^o *• When Herodotus speaks, in the place 
quoted, of '* the fable concerning Abaris ;" he 
does not mean lo den j the existence of the per- 
son, but to ridicule the story of his recei\'ing an 
airow from ApoUo, on which he made the circuit 
of the earth* He is said to have described the 
journey of ApoUo to the Hyperboreans. 

It has been asserted, that the worship of Apollo 
by the Hyperboreans was the same with that of 
BaaUZephon or Baal-Sephon^ mentioned in Esod. 
XIV. 2. Num. xxxiii. 7. as the name of a place iu 
Egypt, which, in the Targum, is rendered ^^ the 
^ idxA of Zephon," being viewed as the scene of 
kMatrous worship. This hypothesis is ibunded 
on the use of the word Sphon in Hebrew, and of 
Siphon in Chaldaic, whidi denotes the north, or 
the region lying fiuthest to the north. Hence 
the name Baal-Zephon has been understood as 
equivalent to ApoUo Hjfper tortus^ . 

It has been generally admitted, that the fable 
of Adonis refers to the sun, and that the name is 
borrowed firom Hebrew or I%enician Adon^ equi- 
valent to Baal, Iwd X. This has also been view- 
ed as the same with Odin, sometimes \iTitten 
Amdimj Audon, and Adoenj in Runic inscriptions. 
It has, in like manner, been identilied with 

• Ae^an. Tar. HkL lib. iL c 26. lamblich. ibid, 
t Afbnfir, L p. 761. 
i Y. Scfaed. de Dis Gcnoan. p. 74, 75. 

h 
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Atttji^ who accoi*dii)g to the northern mythology^ 
was one of the three 901)8 of Bore. This ni^9{e 
has, by the Scalds, been transferred to the sun ^. 
It is no contemptible proof of tlie afiSnity of »ll 
these names that their identity is asserted by 
Macrobius t. He gives AUiii as a Phrygian de- 
signation : and this is not surprising, as the Phry- 
gians, we know, were originally Scythians. 

Ilus was the name of Saturn in Pheniciant* 
He may, indeed, seem to have no connexion with 
Apollo. But such was the confusion in the my- 
thology of all the heathen nations, that be is iden- 
tified with Baal, and of course with the sun ||. 
Some view this terip as borrowed from the He- 
brews, as El was one of the names of the true 
God. The sun, according to Eusehius, is sometimes 
called IluSj i. e. fire, from bis light and heat^. 
Now, it is to be observed, that, in the mythology 
of the north, Wil is the name of one of the 
sons of Bore. If it should be supposed that this 
designation, being applied to the Pluto of other 



♦ AtlanUc. II. p. 144, 145. 381, 382. 

f Adonin quoque Solem eese non dubitatur.— Similiter Fiir}'- 
ges fabulis, et sacrorum admiiustrationibus immutaUs circa ma- 
trem Dehm et Attinftn eadem ii^telligi praestant. Quis eiMm 
ambigat matrem DeCun terrain habere ? — Solem vero, sub no- 
mine Attinis^ omat et fistula, et virga. Saturnal. lib. i. c. 21. 

X Cumberl. Sanchoniath. p. 29.31. 47^. 

II Damascius ap. Phot. Biblioth. col. 1050^ 

§ Praepar. Evang. lib. i. p. 36. 
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nations, does not so well correspond to Apollo ; 
there can scarcely be a doubt, that lUiis is origin- 
ally the same with UiU the name given to the 
Sun by the Moeso-Goths *. This has every ap- 
pearance of affinity to Gr. wx-w, poetically Mex./oo 
the sun ; which has been deduced from 'imi splen- 
dor. But it deserves to be remarked, that IsL 
jfUur signifies calor, elld-r ignis t, Goth, ell, elldf 
Dan. ildf Pers. ala^ id. Goth, ella signifies accen- 
dere, ardere. 

Hyperion with some was a name of tlie Sun 
himself, according to others of his father. Dio- 
dorus Siculus relates his nativity from the ac- 
counts of the Cretans, who made him one of theTi^ 
tanidaet. His name was explained by the Greeks, 
ai denoting one who ** walks above us ||.** This 
is nearly allied to one sense given of it according 
to the Goth, etymon ; Y/wer-Ion^ or Yper^Iorty 
homo terrae natus, also, terrae dominus § . 



§. 18. Of Neptune y Venus, and Mars. 

We learn from Herodotus, that the royal Scy- 
thians sacrificed to Neptuna. His name in their 



• V. Mar. i. 32. xiii. 24. 

f Gudm. Andr. Lex. p. 61. 131, 132. 

t BihUotih. Hist. lib. v. c. 66, 67. 

^ Adanlfc U. p. 62. 
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language was Thamimasades * . Vossius has re- 
marked, that the origin of the names of the Scy- 
thian deities is to be looked for in the ancient 
language of the Germans ; as it can be demon- 
strated that the nations, inhabiting that extensive 
region anciently called Germany, proceeded from 
Asiatic Scythia t. Hoffman justly observes, that 
the origin of these names cannot be easily ascer- 
tained after the lapse of so many ages ; espe- 
cially as it may well be doubted, if they were ac* 
curately expressed by Herodotus t. Rudbeck, 
liowever, has clearly proved that, in the ancient 
dialects of the Scythian, the first part of the name 
of Neptune denoted a king or ruler. In Totill. 
Scald., //^mt^rAT^/zasignifies, regis corona; thamus^ 
skallcj in Hist. Reg. Scald, Norreg., regium ca- 
put ; thamur-gardin^ as used by Procopius 1 1, urbs 
regia. Hence, as would seem, the name of Ta- 
myriSj queen of the Massagetae, according to 
Justin § , or TJmmiriSj queen of the Getae, as de- 
signed by Jornandes^; also of Sq/drothamis, 
king of the Scythians, mentioned by Tacitus **. 
This, in a Gothic mouth, says the northern 
etymologist, would be Schytras Tamus^ " king of 
" the Scythians .*' .He views the word as pro- 
perly signifying domitor tt. The verb is used by 



* Hist. lib. iv. c. 59. f 1^^ Idolol. lib. ii. c. 82. 

X Lex. Yo. Thamimasades. \\ De Bell. Vandil. 

§ Hist lib. i. c 8. f Gedc. p. 601. Basil. 1531. 

** Hist. Ub. iv. tt Atlantic. IL U2^14^. 
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Ulphilas; tanyan domare, which is the origin of 
the Eng. verb to tame. As the Greeks called the 
sun, Aa/<ra^trwc, i. e. " he who tames or subdues* ;" 
it has been supposed that the Phenician name of 
TammuZf mentioned Ezek. viii. 14., which was 
given to the sun, and is synonymous with Adon or 
Adonis^ had a common origin. 

As it would appear that the etymon of the first 
part of the word is well founded, I shall venture 
to supply one for the latter part, from the same 
source. In Suio-Goth, mase signifies gurges, a 
whirlpool ; and Isl. mdsaj mdsade^ is explained by 
Gudmund Andreae, fremo, gemo. Might not 
Neptune be denominated ThamumasadeSj either 
qu. domitor gurgitum, " the ruler of the surges;" 
or domitor fremitus, " the ruler of the roaring 
waves?" 

The origin of Posidon^ or Poseidorij the Gr. 
name of this deity, is, as Bochart has observed, in 
vain sought in the Gr. language. Rudbeck de- 
rives this designation from Goth, posscj princeps 
durus, and don fremitus, qu. " The lord of the 
** raging sea.t'* If, however, Herodotus had 
sufficient ground for asserting, that ** in the first 
** ages none used the name of Poseidon save the 
•* Libyans, who," he adds, '* still honour this 
** deity" t J it can scarcely be viewed as of Scythian 



* Amuwrnfunvs 2f, • lixtf, i icif^itf. Gem. Alexandr. Stromat 
lib. ▼• p. -414. 
t Adaatic L p. 724. t Hist. lib. iL c 5a 
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original- Bochart gives this as a Phenician or 
Punic term, the same with Pesitatij signifying 
latus, expansus; which^ he observes, is synonymous 
with the name of Japhet^ supposed to be the 
Neptune of the heathen nations. For the name 
of this patriarch is understood as alluded to in 
the prediction of his father, " God shall enlarge^'' 
or " extend Japhet'* *• 

Necken^ Nick-ur^ or Nkky is generally viewed 
as the Neptune of Sc)rthia t. But his attributes 
seem rather too limited for this ascription. Some, 
however, identify Neptune with Niord in the Edda, 
said to be the ruler of the winds, who checks the 
fury of the sea, of storms, and of firet. The Gauls 
called this divinity Naith ; whence a rock, in the 
lake of Geneva, which was consecrated to him, 
still bears the name of Neiton. Even according to 
the Gothic mythology, the place in which Niord 
dwells is called Noatun. From what source the 
Latins had the name of Neptune^ it is impossible 
to say. But Cicero's deduction a nandoy and Var- 
ro's a nuhendo^ or a nuptu^ are quite unsatisfactory. 
Kudbeck gives his name in the form of Nifhtn^ur 
or Niptun-ur^ from Goth, nepsa coercere, and tun^ 

* Gen. ix. 27. f V* Keysler. Antiq. Septent. p. 260 — 263. 

i Mallet's North. Antiq. II. p. 71. The learned Glos- 
sarist to the Edda yiews Niord, in Genitive Niardar, as the 
same with Nereus of the Greeks and Latins, the son of 
Oceanus and Tethys. He also observes that Isl. Niorvn is the 
ancient name of a nymph or goddess, which may perhaps be 
identified with Gr. Nereis and Lat. NefiOf Neriene, 
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a designation of the sea in the £dda, because it 
surrounds; qu. '^ he who restrains the sea* \ But 
Bochart traces the term to Heb. n/fi* pathahj di- 
latavit, which in the conjugation niphal assumes 
the form of nni^ niphthaf. 

Perhaps it deserves to be subjoined, that, as the 
ancient poets ascribe the formation of the first 
horse to Neptune, it would seem, from the Scan- 
dinavian mythology, that this was merely a figure 
for the invention of ships. Ser\^ius remarks on 
the language of Virgil on this subjectt, that some 
named this horse scythius. Rudbeck has observed 
that Goth, skutaj whence the term scyOuus may 
have originated, signifies a small ship, also a horse 
or mare II. In Suio-Goth., however, skiiU signi- 
fies a horse, and skuta a boat. But Ihre traces 
both to IsL $kioir^ Suio«Groth. skoetj celer, citus« 

The celestial Venus, as we learn from Herodo- 
tos^ was by the Scythians* named Arippasoy or ac- 
cording to another reading which is generally pre- 
fibred, ArUmpa9a%. There is a remarkable simi- 
larity between this designation and that of Af n/oc, 
one of those by which Diana was known among 
the Greeks. This is explained by Plato as de- 



• Atlantic. I. p. 72S. f Phaleg, lib. i. c. 1. 

X Tuque, 6 cui prima: frementem 

Fudit equum magna telhiff percnssa tridenti, 

Keptune. Georg. lib. i. t. 12. 

I Atlidatic. I. p. 721. f Hist. lib. it. c 69. 
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noting modesty of manners becoming a virgiii*, 
and by Clemens Alexandrinus^ qu. ^^ cutting the 
air'% as respecting the motion of the moont. It 
is well known that Diana and Venus, how differ- 
ent soever their attributes in one respect, were 
identified in others; and that Venus was wor- 
shipped as the Moont. Shall we suppose, then, 
that the Greeks had retained for their Diana the 
Scythian name of Venus? 

Hesychius writes ArtimaeasaW. The ancient 
Goths called Venus lordent'osay and Ardem-^isaf 
i. e. terrae dea; sometimes, though rarely, Ardem^ 
hasa. The first part of the word is from arda^ 
jarddj iordy the earth; conjoined with asa^ and at 
times with basa^ signifying a princess §. 

Venus was commonly known to the Greeks un- 
der the name Aphrodite^ which, according to He- 
siod and Plato ^, intimated that she was born of 
the foam of the sea, Neptune being called her 
father. This etymon is undoubtedly more natu- 
ral than most of those given by the Greeks, being 
congruous to the fable. As Venus is by the 
northern nations denominated -fVo, Freia^ Frigga, 
she is supposed to have taken her name from Goth. 



* 'A^TifiU ; In Cratyl. Oper. I. p. 406. 
f Ai^dTOfug. Stromat. lib. v. p. 411. 
% V. Banier*8 Mytliol. b. i. c. 15. 

§ Atlantic. II. p. 579. 

f 'A^^tHtTn, h^ rhf tm «f{«v yinnv. In CratyLOper. I. p* 4Q6. 
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Jro^froe^ semen. Serenius gives fra as a Swed. 
tenn for spuma. Frogga also signifies spumare. 
Budbeck therefore views 'Aff(&/Tti^ BxidAphrocUsiumf 
as formed firom^o, and tfds dea. It may to be re- 
marked, that as, with the Greeks, Venus was the 
daughter of Neptune, Freia acknowledged Niord, 
the Neptune of the north, as her father*. Festus 
explains the term Frutinalj Templum Veneris 
Fruti\. As Solinus testifies, that ^^ Aeneas conse- 
^ crated the image at Laurentum, which he had 
** brought from Sicily, to his mother Venus,** in 
some copies it is added, ** who is called FrutisV 
St Augustine informs us that the Romans ^* wor- 
'^ shipped the rural divinities, that they might 
have abundant crops, and among these espe- 
cially 2^/i-5g*fl II.** This name is explained, Dea 
semen seminans§. Pliny says, that she receiv- 
ed the name oi Seia from sowing^ i and, indeed, 
the term must be viewed as having the same 
origin with Moeso-Goth. sai-auj Island, and Dan. 
saaej Belg. saey-en^ &c. to sow. Rudbeck views 
Frutmaly the name of the temple, as formed from 
Frutis and Goth, all^ holly qu. Veneris regi^ do- 
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• V. MaUet's North. Antiq. II. p. 76. 

f Aoict. Lat Ling. p. 291. 

X Solin. Poljhist. c. 8. ap. Hoffinan, vo. Frulis. But in 
both the editions in my possession, that of Vienna 1520, and 
of Lyons, by Gryphius, 1560, 'A^^Arn occurs. 

n De Civitat. Dei, lib. iv. c. 24. § Ihre Glossar. vo. Froe^ 

% Seiamque a serendo. Nat. Hist. lib. xviiL c. 2. 
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inus*« As Suidas designs Venus Tltryga^ and 
Hutarch Pkrygiaf} it has been supposed that 
these terms are synonymous with Frg^a or Frigga. 
I need scarcely mention that Friday^ which is de-« 
nominated materially in the same manned in all 
the Ooth. dialects, is the same day of the week 
that was dedicated to Venus by the Romans. 

Macrobius has observed, that Varro agreea 
with Cingius, in the assertion made by the lat- 
ter, in a book which he left IH Fastis^ that 
even the name Venta was not known to the Ro-^ 
mans under their kings, either in Latin or in 
Greek t. The conjectures of the Roman writers, 
as to the origin of this name, are rather ludi« 
crous. Cicero says that she is called Venus a 
wniendo lt« Isidore gives another still more 8in« 
gular §• As some read the compound term Sue* 
cotk-benofftj in 2 Kin. xvii. 50., ^' the tabernacles 
*^ of Benoth,'^ it is said, that under this name 
the goddess of Love was worshipped by the Ba« 
b^lonians; and that the Fhenicians erected a 
temple at Carthage, to Sicca Venerea^ in imita- 
tion of this idolatrous worship. By changing B 
into r, and supposing Th to be pronounced as 



♦ Atlantic. I. p. 806. II. 571—573. 

-}* T« 3l Ttf *AfTt94vntf UK Urtum^ ; x^i rot UielftA tn ^^vy/W rv 
iri II fiiti^t Kmiyk^i rm ^u De Exsul. Oper. 11. p. 607* 
^ Saturnal. Ub. i. c. 1^ || De Nat Deor. lib. m. c. 24. 

j V. Auct. Lat Ling, col. 1029. 
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8f the word will bear the fonn of Venos *• It 
has also been supposed that Binos^ mentioned by 
Suidas, is the same deity t* 

But the Gothic supplies us with a more sim- 
ple etymon. In various dialects of this language, 
^Boaen or vaen signifies pulcher, elegans. Ihre not 
only deduces the name of Venus from this root, 
but observes that Lat. veiuustus is synonymous. 
Rudbeck asserts that the ancient Goths called 
the Earth Fena-dis, maris dea, and Wena-diSj 
tunoris dea ; viewing the latter as formed from 
wen amor, and dis dea. The Goths also acknow- 
ledged Venus by the name of Astar^gyda. This 
vt the Astaroth^ or AstartCj of the Phenicians and 
other eastern nations, by which names they de- 
signed Venus. We have the simple origin of 
the term in Gothic. For astar to this day sig- 
nifies love, and gt/da goddess t. But on this it 
is unnecessary to enlarge, as the synonymous 
terms have been elsewhere fully explained ||. 

I have not observed that any writer, besides 
Rudbeck, gives the origin of CotytHa^ the name by 
which the goddess of wantonness was known to 
the Greeks, and was also worshipped by the Thra- 
cians§. ^^ Kotys deia^^ he says, ** is with us 



* Sched. de Dis German, p. 122, 123. f ^<''^> ''<^ ^^* 
X Atlantic. II. p. 407. || Etymol. Diet. vo. paysyad. 

5 Potter's Antiq. Greece, I. p. 409. Horat Epod. 17. v» 
58. Juvenal. Sat. 2. ▼• 91. 
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" the goddess of love *.'* He derives the name 
from Goth, kota lascivire, which strictly expres- 
ses her debased character t. 

Mars corresponds to Odith or Woden^ of the 
northern nations ; to whom the fourth day of the 
week was consecrated. For the Romans inter- 
changed the days appropriated by the Sc3rthians 
to Meroury and Mars. The Greeks called him 
"Afvc, as Plato believed, because of his masculine 
strength t. Odin was denominated ^rf^rkzcfr, and 
soldiers arimen : and as the same word in Gr^ 
which is the nan^e of Mars, also signifies ferrum^ 
Goth. auTj whence the words above mentioned 
are formed, denotes a weapon, teliim, sagittalL 

The ancients believed that Mars had his origin 
in Thrace, and that he resided there §. Hence 
he was called " the god of the Thracians,** and 
said to " preside over Getic fields ^." But we 

* Atlantic. II. p. 575. 

f A variety of cognate terais may be found in Etjnnol. 
Diet. Scott. Lang., vo. caige, and gate. 

X Ki»r« T« itppii n xMt K«T« TO «y3^H«v *'a^ii(. In Cratyl. Oper. 
I. p. 409. 

II V. Gloss. Eddae, to. Heria-favdor, 
§ Quis in Thraciae finibua procreatum [Martem], non So- 
phocles Atticus, cunctis consentientibus theatris ? Arnob. 
cont. Gent. 1. iv. 

^*o /Miv G(«KDf 3f /3£C«»ff. Homer. Odyss. ^. 

Martis domicilium et sedem in Thracia locat. 

Statii Thebaid. lib. vii. 
f Gradivumque patrem, Geticis qui praesidet arvis. Virgil. 
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have already seen, that the Thracians were Ge- 
tae or Scythians. It may be viewed as a proof 
of their high veneration for him, that, as Hero- 
dotus informs us, to him only they '* thought it 
proper to erect images, and altars, and tem- 
pies ♦. This deity particularly suited the war- 
like disposition of his worshippers. It would ra- 
ther seem, that the Scythic name of Mars did 
not materially differ from that given him in Gr. ; 
as the ancient historian, while he specifies the 
Scythic designations of almost all the other deities 
whom he had mentioned, repeats that of Mars 
in the same form in which it had been already 
written. 

It may be added, that the Glossarist to the 
£dda has remarked the apparent affinity between 
the Gr. name of Mars, and Goth. Aerr, war, also 
an army. As "Afnc signifies both Mars and prae^ 
liunij it is singular that the same word, in the 
Goth, languages, seems originally to have had 
this double meaning. For Goth, herrey Germ. 
JtefTy dominus, can scarcely be viewed as radi- 
cally different from haerr^ herr^ Germ. A^r, ex- 
ercitus. Hence Odin, the Mars of Scandinavia, 
is denominated Herian^ also Hericu-favdr and 
HerfauthTj i. e. •' the father of war." 



♦ Hist. lib. It. c 59. 
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§19. Of Mercury^ and Bacchus. 



The Gr. name of Mercury, 'Ef/ife, has been 
deduced from e!f» dico, and also from if/AifreJ4», \n^ 
terpretor. But it is evident, that the verb has 
been formed from the noun ; this deity being 
viewed as the great interpreter. Wachter de- 
rives the name from Germ, herm aries, because 
a ram still appears, as the companion of Mercury, 
on gems, lamps, coins, and statues. He endea- 
vours to confirm this etymon, by observing, that 
as the invention of the arts is ascribed to him, 
it is said that he taught the mode of spinning 
and weaving wool for making garments. 

The Hermes of the Greeks has been univer* 
sally acknowledged to be the Thoth or Theuth oi 
the Egyptians. That he is the same, is affirm- 
ed by Sanchoniatho *. Tlie Gothic nations caU 
led Mercury Teutates. ITie identity of this 
name with Theuth^ or Taaut-uSj as it is written 
by PhUo Byblius, can scarcely be doubted. Tar 
citus declares, that he was the chief object of 
worship among the Germans t. He received tha 
name of Teutates in Spain t ; and it has been sup- 



♦ Cumber]. Sanchon. p. 28. f De Mor, Germ. 

% Scipio in tumulum, quern Mercurium Teutatem appellant^ 
advertitj &c« Liv. Hist. lib. xxvi. 
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posed, that both the Gauls and Iberians borrow- 
ed his warship from the Egyptians ♦• It may be 
questioned, however, if the Scythians did not 
precede the Egyptians in this idolatry. Annius 
of Viterbium asserts, that the Germans called 
Mercury Teutaies t« It has been also said, that 
Thaut or Thiet^ in their ancient language, is the 
general name for the deity. Hence Theod^ or 
Thietj occurs so frequently as a component part 
of the names of the Goths and Germans. 

Notwithstanding the similarity, or even iden- 
tity, of denomination, it seems improbable, on 
different accounts, that the Scythians adopted 
the worship of Mercury from the Phenicians, or 
Egyptians. The Thracians, one branch of them, 
were peculiarly attached to this idol. *' Their 
*• princes," says Herodotus, ** besides the popu- 
^^ lar deities, and in preference to them, worship 
•* Mercury. They swear by him alone, and call 
•* themselves his descendantst.'* While the same 
writer acknowledges, that the Greeks borrowed 
some of their religious rites from the Egyptians, 
he particularly excepts the shocking obscenity 
of the Phallus^ that distinguished the statues c^ 
Mercury ; which ^ they learned not from the 
*• Egyptians, but from the Pelasgi. — For this,** 
he adds, '^ the Pelasgians have a sacred tradition 



* Bochan. Pfaaleg, lib. i. c. 55, p. 69a 

f Ad Beros. V. Sched. de DIs Germ. p. 106. 

it Hist. lib. V. c. 7* 
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^^ which is explained in the Samothracian mys- 
*• teries •." Rudbeck affirms, that this indecent 
symbol appears on some of the Runstafs or ca- 
lendars of the Scandinavians ; and is at pains to 
prove that the language of the Scythians has the 
honour of giving birth to the term PhattuSy the 
origin of which was unknown to the Greeks and 
Latins t. This may have been transferred to 
Mercury, but appears originally to have belong- 
ed to Apollo ; and is supposed to have been em- 
ployed as the emblem of that feciMidity which the 
sun communicates to the earth. In the northern 
calendars, the phallus marks the winter solstice, 
when the sun is about to revisit our hemisphere. 
Macrobius gives a similar account of the meaning 
of this ceremony, which, he say«, " is for the most 
part performed in spring, when the whole 
world receives a sort of regeneration from the 
godst.** It affords a strong presumption in 
favour of the pnor claim of Apollo, that Baal- 
phegoTj emphatically designed in the holy scrip- 
tures, ** that shame II,*' is generally understood 
to have had the same character § ; and Baal un- 
doubtedly denoted the sun. 

Verstegan informs us, that the Saxons ** had 
** the idoll Ermensewl in great reputation, his 
name of Ermensewl j or ErmesewU being as 

* Ibid. lib. ii. c. 5\* f Alantic. U. p. 29S, 294. 

X Saturaal.lib. i. c. 7. || Hos. ix. 10. 

$ V. Banier's Mythol. B. vii. c. 6. 
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** much to say, as the pillar or stay of the poore, 
•* —This idoU," he adds, ** the Francks and the 
•* other Germans, aswel as the Saxons, did also 
** serue and adore. And whereas Tacitus saith *, 
** that of all the gods, the Germanes especially 
** honored Mercuric, and vpon certaine dayes 
" offered men vnto him in sacrifice, this idoll 
** Ermensewl is of diuers taken to be the same 
** that the Romans interpreted for Mercuric, 
** though some others haue interpreted him for 
** Mars t.*' Could we rest on the testimony of 
Verstegan, the name might seem allied to that 
of Hermes. But, under this designation, they 
perhaps commemorated their illustrious and be- 
loved general Herman^ or Arminius X. The pecu- 
liar devotion of the ancient Germans to Mercury, 
is a strong collateral proof of their consanguinity 



* De Mor. Germ, c 9. f Restitution, p. 79* 

X Since this article was sent to press, I have observed thai 
Schedius mentions the same idol under the name of IrmensauL 
Some, he says, render it '* the pillar of Hermes/* or Mercu- 
ry. CrantZy in his Saxon, lib. ii. c. 9, asserts that this idol i^ 
worshipped by the Saxons in Westphalia ; and Ditmar relates 
that at Mersburg, on the river Sala, there is an image "with 
this inscription ; Dux ego gentis Saxonum tnctoriam certam pol- 
licear me venerantibus ; Lib. ii, p. 1.5. I find that the conjec- 
ture, thrown out in the text, is confirmed by the judgment of 
Schedius ; << This pillar/' he says, '< anciently called Hermans 
'< umls was erected in honour of Harminius, the general of 
^ the Cherusci, not less intrepid in war than sage in council, 
** who defeated the Romans with great slaughter." De Dii 
Genn. p. Vie, 477. 

t 
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to the Thracians, who had, as we have seen, a 
similar partiality. 

There is reason to think, that the worship of 
Theuth was not originally Egj^tiah. Cyril of 
Alexandria says, that Mercury " went down 
** into Egypt to penetrate further into their mys- 
*• terious arts and sciences ; and that at his re- 
** turn he assumed the name of Teutat •/' Now, 
Mercury is acknowledged to have had a Scythian 
origin. He was the son of Maia the daughter 
of Atlas t. Her name was more anciently pro- 
nounced MaerUy as appears from Pausanias. 
Describing Tegea, in Arcadia, he says, ** Here 
" are the sepulchres of Tegeates the son of Ly- 
** caon, and of his wiife MaerCj who, it is said, was 
** the daughter of Atlas t.*' As Goth, meij denotes 
a virgin, which is in the accusative mejay Gud- 
mund Andreae, and Verelius, give maer also as 
signifying virgo. In the plural, meijar is the 
form of the word. Now, the Scalds make Mer- 



♦ In Julian. V. Anc. Univ. Hist. vi. p. 52. 

Vobis Mercurius pater est, quern Candida Maja 
Cyllenes gelido conceptum vertice fudit. 
At Majam (auditis si quicquam credlmus) Atlas, 
Idem Atlas generat, coeli qui sidera tollit. 

Virg. iEn. viii. v. 1S8. 
Cyllcnc> referred to by Virgil, was a mountain in ArcKdia. 

Hfon riv Mm^df, Arcadic. c. 48. p. 698. 
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cury the son of the nine Muses, or Meijar *. He 
is sometimes called Heimdal, as in the £dda t, 
at other times Hermodur^ or Hermod. As the 
latter in the genitive is HermedSj Rudbeck sup- 
poses that it 'was softened by the Greeks into 
Hermes t. It has been explained. Miles bello 
strenuus. But the origin seems to be rather 
Suio-Goth. Jierm-a exponere, interpretari, expli- 
care ; which is strictly consonant to the meaning 
generally given to the Gr. name of this god. It 
deserves observation, that according to one mode 
cf deduction, the name Theut would admit of 
the same meaning. For the old Frisic verb bU 
thioUan also signifies interpretari, explicare ||. 
Aft the name, thus explained, corresponds to the 
general idea of the civihzed nations as to the of- 
fice of Mercury, it is not incongruous to that of 
the Scandinavians in regard to their Hermod. For 
he is " the sentinel or watchman of the gods §/' 
His Lat. name has, by Paulus Diaconus, been 
very reasonably deduced from mera:^ mentis %. 



♦ Atlantic. I. 734. f V- Mallet's North. Antiq. II. 82. 

X Atlantic. II. p. 241. 

II The name Teutat has been said to be '^ of Celtic extrac- 
*^ tion, Teut Tat, signifying the father of the people." Anc 
Univ. Hist. vi. 33, N. But Goth, thiod atl would have pre- 
cisely the same meaning. I prefer^ however, thiot ait, qiu 
the father of interpretation. 

§ Edda, Mallet^ ut sup. 

f Mercuritu a mercibus est dictus. Hunc enim negotiorum 
omnium exbtimabant esse deum. Auct \jblU Lin|;. p. S|5. 
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Some have derived it from Celt, mere merchai^ 
dise, and ur a man, *^ as if be had been called 
** by way of excellence the man, master, or foun- 
** der of merchandising*/* Rudbeck thinks^ 
that the different attributes- of Mercury, as the 
father of letters, the messenger, the god of mo- 
ney, the inventor oi geometry, of astronomy, of 
numbers, of weights and measures, and of mer^ 
chandise, may be all traced to Goth. merk4a^ 
which has various senses. It signifies primarily 
to cut on wood ; hence to- enumerate, to strike 
metals, to measure, to affix limits, to distinguish 
the heavenly signs. One of its derivatives de^* 
notes a mark'SHck as the means of computation. 
The northern nations divide by marks or pounds; 
and as many things are exposed to sale by mea- 
sure, a fair is called marknad^ The name of 
Merkis-madur is given to a standard bearer t. 
As Sanchoniatho says that Thoth or Mercury was 
i yfa/uLjiAaTivcy the scribe of Saturn, Stiemhelm de- 
rives his name, in this application, from merker, 
qu. one who notes down what is dictated by 
another tv 

Mercury was called ^Ev'olio^ and 'EvoW by the 
Greeks, and Viatis by the Latins, as taking 
charge of travellers. This* exactly corresponds 
to the account given by Caesar of the Celtic 
Mercury j while it ought to be remembered that 

* Adc. Udit. Hist vi. p, 83, N. 

t V. Atlantic I. p. 7Sa. % In GIoh. UlphiL 
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the 6aul$ and Germans were often eonfounded 
hy ancient writers. Having said of the Gauls^ 
as Tacitus has done of the Germans, that ** they 

chiefly worship the god Mercury," he adds ; 

To him belong the greatest number of images. 

They represent him as the inventor of all arts; 
^ as presiding over the ways, and as the guar- 
^ dian of travellers ; to him especially, they as- 
^* cribe the care of trade and merchandise •.** 

The Lat. name Bacchus has been deduced 
from the Gr. one 'lo^p^oc, supposed to have been 
^ven him from /<xx» cSamo, because of the great 
noise made in the revelry of his worship. O- 
thers, for the same reason, derive it from A«om#, 
id. Rudbeck assigns to it a Goth, origin. He- 
rodotus is evidently uncertain how to account 
for the introduction of the rites of Bacchus into 
Greece. Now he says that they were imported 
from Egypt ; ihen he prefers the supposition, that 
Melampus, who first introduced them, had been 
instructed by Cadmus and his Tyrian compan- 
ions, when they came from Phenicia to Boeotia t. 
As it is generally admitted by ancient writers, 
that Bacchus proceeded from the north, and con- 
quered India and Egypt, the ingenious Rudbeck 
claims him as of Scythian origin. There is, he 
fiays, an universal tradition, that there was an 
wcient Scythian or Thracian, called BaggCy who, 

*DeBeU.6alLn.cl7. f Hist. lib. ii. c 49. 

is 
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proceeding from the north, subdued the eastera 
^rorld. I shall not pretend to settle this point; 
btit Bacchus seems to be fair game, as no nation 
can authenticate its claim to him/ He derives the 
name from bagge^ bockj a goat, a ram, metaphorical- 
ly applied to a leader or general, and formed from 
ipock-a impetere, to butt * . According to the rule 
given by Wachter, which has been formerly men- 
tioned, thia claim of the Scythians to Bacchus ought 
to be well founded. For the name and emblem 
J don^espond. In the Dionysia of the Greeks a goat 
' always appeared • He was sometimes represented 
'as covered with the skin of a kid t. AsalUed to 
this, ^ may view the &ble of his being changed 
by Jii^ter into a buckt, as well as of his being 
oflen • delineated with horns. By some writers, 
however, this has been (interpreted as symbdUcal 
^f his extensive conquests, the horn being an em- 
' blem of victory 1|. Ovid makes him set out on his 
expedition from Hebrus, a river in Thrace §. Ac- 

* Atlantic. XL 146. f Diodor. Sic. lib. L c^ la 

]: V. Apollodor. Biblioth. lib. iii. c. 4. 

II Accedant capiti coraua ; Bacchus eris. Ovid. Sapph. v. 24. 

§ Ibat arenoso Satyris comitatus ab Hebro. 

Tkst lib. iih ▼. TO7. 
He gfved the iUkming account of his travels' and coaqoetts. 
Sithonas et Scythicos longum enumerare triumpluis; 
£t domitas gentes, thurifer Inde, tuas. Fast. lib. iii. v. 719. 
The Sithones were undoubtedly Scythians. Some, how- 
jever, instead of Sithonas read Bistonas, If this be the true 
reading, the people referred to were Thracians. V. Cnippbg. in 
loc. CeUar. Geogr.'I. p. 1085. 
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cording to Euripides, he passed through Lydia, 
Phrygia, Persia, &c. in his way*. 

The phalius being assigned to him, as well as 
to Mercury, might seem to indicate a common 
origin t. But, as the learned Heyne has observed t, 
there is so much perplexity and inconsistency in 
the accounts given* of Bacchus, that we can infer 
nothing certain from them. As difierent nations 
often claimed the same object of idolatrous wor- 
riiip under very different characters, it appears 
that there were more than one who received the 
name of Bacchus. It is one part of the fable, 
that Bacchus, while yet a child, was assaulted by 
the Titans, who are claimed as Scythians ||. It 
is generally admitted that he was in Thrace, and 
that Lycurgus, the son of Dryas the Thracian 
prince §, conspired against him. Having over- 
come his adversary, Bacchus, it is said, delivered 
the Thracian kingdom to Tharopus, and taught 



Bacch. ap. Strab. lib. xv. p. 687. 

f Herodat. lib. iL c. 48, 49. 

% Obsenr. in Apollod. Biblioth. p. 230. 

II Clem. Alexandr. Stromat. lib. i. p. 9. 

§ I need scarcely observe, that this was quite a di&rent per- 
son from the celebrated sovereign and lawgiver of Sparta. But, 
as we have formerly seen that the Spartans were reckoned to 
belong to << the Pelasgic nation/' it affords a strong collateral 
piesumptioa of the Thracian origin of the Spartans, that Ly* 
curgus seems evidently to have been a Thracian name. 

14 
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him the rites which afterwards bore his name. 
These, with the kingdom, Tharopus transmitted 
to his son Oeagrus. Orpheus, the son of the latter, 
being instructed by him in the same orgies, greatly 
changed them; whence they received the name 
of Orphic*, It has been said, that the various 
accounts given of Bacchus by the Phenicians, 
Egyptians, and Thracians, and gathered from the 
poems ascribed to Orpheus, were woven into one 
fablet. We are assured by Pausanias, that there 
was a famous oracle of Bacchus in Thrace, io 
which the inhabitants of Macedonia resortedt. 
As Diana was worshipped by the Lydians under 
the name of Anaitis; wherever she had a temple, 
it was ordained that the Sacaea^ or feast of Bac- 
chus, should be celebrated by men and women, 
in a state of ebriety, wearing a Scythian garb||. 
The Lydians, it has been seen, were of Scythian 
lineage. 

Rudbeck apprehends that the northern feast of 
Yule had a reference to the history of Bacchus. 
As it appears that he is the same with the Egyp- 
tian Osiris^ or the Sun, this feast having been ob- 
viously instituted to celebrate the return of this 
beneficent luminary, the idea is far from being 
improbable; especially as the sports retained at 



* Diod. Sic Hb. iv. c. 64. Schol. in Horn. U. {. v. ISO. 
f Heyne^ ubi sup. % Bceotic. c SO. p. 769. 

II Strab. Geogr. lib. xi. p. 532. FauBon. lib. iiL c 16. p. 249. 
Hoffinao, yo. Anaitis. 
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this season are, in Scandinavia, still called luk^ 
bockens^ and one species of them Btindebockens^ 
i e. Blind man's buff, literally Blind Buck or Goat. 
Some, indeed, have derived the name of this feast 
from Gr. i'vx^c, as if this denoted a hymn sung in 
honour of Bacchus. But the term seems to have 
been appropriated to Ceres; and to have been 
borrowed from the first-fruits of grain offered to 
this goddess. For it primarily signifies, a *^ hand- 
ful of ears of corn." Hence those who carried the 
sacred things to £)elos were called 'Ouxofofoi; as we 
learn from Servius on Virg. xi. v. 858. Hence 
Ceres herself had the name 'iwx«*. Whether there 
is any connexion between this and the northern 
name of the feast at the winter solstice, I shall not 
pretend to say t. 

The last part of the word Itdehockens deserves 
a little attention. Bacchus is frequently repre« 
sented as carried by a goat, and as accompanied . 
by goats and by Satyrs, all characterised by hav- 
ing the faces and feet of this salacious animal t ; 
and there can be no doubt that the Bacchanalia 
were celebrated with mummeries ||. As the wor- 
shippers imitated the poetical fictions concerning 
Bacchus, they put on fawn-skins; and personated 
Silenus, Pan, and the Satyrs, •' exposing them- 
<< selves in comical dresses and antick motions/' 
Men, dressed like women, acted as if under the 

^ Spanh. Obsenr. in Collim. p. 649. f See above, p. 7S, 74. 
X Wa^hter, vo. Bock. \\ V. Cysar, Etym. Did. Scott Lasf. 
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power of intoxicaticm *. Now, as the term bockt 
which is conjoined with lule^ signifies a goat, also 
a buck; Rudbeck has made greater stretches of 
imagination, than in supposing that the qxMt thua 
designed might originally have had some relation 
to the oriries of Bacchus t. 



S 20. OfPlutOf HercukSj the MuseSj 
DeucaKoHy and Inachus. 

The name of Pluto has been derived from 
Gr. fsrxtflrec, riches, as he is supposed to possess all 
earthly things t; also from Heb. D^£), palat^ evasit, 
in hithpahel, eripuit ||. Perhaps the Scandinavian 
etymon of the name is as plausible as either. 
This is from Goth, blotj sacrificium cruentum, 
blot-^ sacrificare, immolare diis profanis} hodie 
pro dirisy et execrationibus, Gudm. Andreae; dicis 
devovere, Ihre. Hence BhUgode^ Pluto Deusj 
Verelius; Bluter^ Rudbeck. 

As Pluto is denominated by Homer, and other 
Gr. writers, 'a/Sik, in the accusative 'Af/nr; this de« 
$ignation has been viewed as the same with Aides^ 
AideUy and 4udiih of the Goths. They distin« 



» V. Potter's Antiq. II. p. 382, S83. 

f Atlantic. II. p. 146. 367—370. 

X Cic. Nat. Deor. lib. iu c 26. Spanh. in Callim. 

li V. llcffinaii. ia TO* 
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gaiA the Utter, as appBed only to the god of the 
infamal r^ioiis, fiom Atm£BLther^ and firxHn Odim^. 

By die Latins he was called Dif. This was 
die name of an anaoit western prince, who was 
oae of the Titans. Caesar informs us that the 
Gaulsboasted their descent £romhimt. Rudbeck, 
however, claims him as a Scandina\4an deity. 

Minos and RkadamumAus^ because of their 
strictness in the dispensation of justice on earth, 
were represented as the deputies of Fluto in the 
lower regions. The last mentioned writer views 
Mimos as a Scythian name; Goth. rmnnuTj qui 
virilis est auctoritatis. He supposes his memory 
to be preserved in the designation, Mmnurs bnm^ 
given to a fountain near Upsal in Sweden, which 
he renders Minoisjbns; and deduces the name 
Bhadamantkus from Godi. radamoHj rademan^ 
consiliarius, senatm't. He refers to the testimony 
4rf* Plato formeriy quoted, in which he intimates 
that it was frmn the brazen tablets brought by the 
Hyperboreans to the Greeks, that they had their 
information with reqpect to these infernal judgesN* 



^* The Germans rdate,'' says Tacitus, *< that 
^ Hercules was among them ; and, when going 
into battle, they celebrate him as the first of 
heroes.'' He also informs us, that the pillars 



4< 



♦ Atlantic. I. p- 727. IL p. ^S. 

t DeBelLGalLlib-vLclB. V.A]icUaiY.Hist.n.p.4a4a 
X Atlantic L p. 5iV-54e. || Ibid.1. p«56Q, 561. 
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of Hercules were sought by Drusus in the north*. 
There was an ancient city in Julia called Erkelens^ 
by Latin writers Herculanumj or the castle of 
Hercules t. Aventinus observes, that the last 
of the kings of Germany, mentioned by Berosus, 
is Alemannus, sumamed HerctdeSj the founder of 
the Boiit. His military device was a lion, 
whence, it is said, he received his surname. For 
Schedius affirms that argk and aercle signify, ferus 
leo. For this assertion however I can discern no 
authority- 

The Gr. name 'HfaKxIuc has been supposed to be 
compounded of nf^ and xxioc, qu. heroum gloria; 
and even deduced from *H/>(xc kxIoc, because he de- 
rived glory from the hatred of Juno, which some- 
what resembles the etymon of hums^ a grove, a 
non lucendo. The deductions from Germ, or 
Goth, have much more verisimilitude. Wach- 
ter views the name Hercules as formed from Germ. 
her J terribilis, and keiUe^ htde^ clava; claiming 
support from the rule of interpretation formerly 
mentioned, that the name is explained by the sym- 
bol. Therefore, he says, he cannot part with this 
club. Rudbeck derives the term from Goth, her 
exercitus, and kuUe caput. Verelius gives a si- 
milar sense to berkotte; Dux, scil. caput exercitus: 
and it may well be supposed, that the fables con- 
cerning Hercules originated from the history of 



* De Mor. Germ, c S. 34. f Wachter, vo. Herkul. 

t Ann. Boj. lib. 1. Sched. de Dts GemL p. 475. 
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isome mtrtpid and victorious chieftain. Herklaede 
is commonly used by Scandinavian writers to de^ 
note military accoutrements; and herakkd^ in the 
Edda, signifies militariter armatus, belli dux/ 
The good Rudbeck found no difficidty in deter- 
mining the spot where stood the famous pillars of 
Hercules. They are still marked, he assiures us, 
by a rock which juts out into the sea in Holmia, 
bearing the name ^ HerkoU*. 

The connexion of Hercules with the Scjrthian 
history was admitted by the Greeks. Those, who 
inhabited Pontus, as we learn from Herodotus, 
related that he came to the country afterwards 
possessed by the Scythians ; and that, from his 
intercourse with a monstrous woman of the dis- 
trict called Hylaea, were bom Gelonus, Agathyr- 
sus, and Scytha the father of the Scythian mtf- 
narchs t. This is plainly to say, that he was the 
ancestor of several Scythian natiiKis. For the 
Geloni were of this description ; and most pro- 
bably the Agathyrsi, by some reckoned the same 
people who were afterwards denominated Picts X. 
We are also assured by Herodotus, that the Scy- 
thians gave divine honours to Hercules in the same 
degree as to Apollo, to the Celestial Venus, and 
to Mars ||. He does not mention him by any other 
name than that used by the Greeks. 



^ Atlantic I. p. 232. f Higt. lib. iv. c. 8y— 10. 

X V. UoffioaB. in to. i| Hist. lib. iT.«. 69. 
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The fable eonceming the Musss is to be view- 
ed as having originated either in Macediuiia or 
in Thrace. . At first there were only three, who 
were called " the heavenly Muses." Other six 
were added afterwards, who were designed ^^ the 
^^ daughters of Jupiter */' Strabo acknowledges 
them to have been of Tbracian, and of course of 
Scythian, origin ; observing that Pieria, Olympus, 
Pimpla, and Libethrum, were all in Thrace, al- 
though afterwards within the Macedonian terri- 
tones t. He also affirms, that the Thracians, 
the inhabitants of Boeotia, consecrated Helicon 
to the Muses t " For," as he elsewhere says, ** it 
is reported, that at a certain period the Thra- 
cians, and Pelasgi, and other barbarous nations, 
took possession of Boeotia, doing violence to the 
'^ former inhabitants ||." 

Rudbeck is disposed to identify the three ori- 
ginal muses with the three virgins said, by Scal- 



^ Pausan. Descr. Graec. lib. ix. p. 765. 

f Geogr. lib. x. p. 471. % Ibid, also lib. ix. p. 410. 

fivt rclf ]Ui«r«vfy uai Ubiuoyt, %m} ttAA«i fldfiu^th Geogr. p. 

4^10. Thitf is an important passage, as affi)rding a strong con« 
firdiaiion of what I hare endearoured to prove in the preceding 
part of this dissertation. Here Strabo so closely conjoins the 
Pelasgi with the Thracians, as clearly to shew, if not a full con- 
viction that they were originally from the same stock, yet a per- 
suasion, common to him with his predecessors, that, in an early 
age, they had been near neighbours, and had been intimately 
associated in Che invasions made in Greece. 
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die writers, to have emerged from the sea which 
lies under the pole *• But these are radier to be 
viewed as the Fates. The fable of the Muses 
seems to be interwoven, in the Edda, with the 
history of Heimdal or Mercury ; as he is " the 
^ son of nine virgins, who are sisters t." Our 
worthy northern etymologist has no hesitation in 
claiming both Pieria and Helicon as good Goth, 
words; deriving Pieria from berg a mountain, 
and the latter from heUg sanctus, and kone foe* 
mina, as signifying holy or consecrated women. 
He mentions Helgekonsoo^ ** the island of the 
^ sacred Muses,** and Heligkons Jiaellj Heliconis 
oMns, as places perfectly well known to the Scan* 
dinavians of his own age t» 

The accounts, given by Greek writers, of the 
flood under Deucalion, have caused a consider- 
able degree of perplexity to those of latter times. 
They have been at a loss to determine, whether 
this should be viewed as the same with the uni- 
versal deluge, or as merely a topical inundation. 
On the whole it seems most probable, that there 
had been a partial flood in Thessaly, in an early 
era ; especially as we have similar accounts as to 
another, which is said to have desolated Boeotia 
under Ogyges. But while this is admitted, wc 



♦ Atlantic. II. p. 86. f V. MaBet, II. p. 82. 

t Atlantic. I. p. 481. 
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have every reason to believe, that the history of 
these inundations was, in the lapse of ages, con*^ 
founded with the traditions still extant concern- 
ing the universal deluge. These traditions perva- 
ded the most of the nations ; and it is evident, 
from the. language of Lucian, that they were pre-^ 
served in astonishing distinctness by the Greeks^ 
themselves. He sdys that, according to the tra- 
ditions, as great showers fell, the. earth poured 
forth a vast quantity of water j that the first race 
of men, except Deucalion, with his sons and theif 
wives, totally perished because of their wicked** 
ness ; that they were preserved in a great ark or 
chest, into wliich^ after Deucalion, entered swine^ 
horses, serpents, and all other creatures which 
live on the earth, by pairs j that they did him no 
hurt, the gods creating a great friendship among 
them, &c. * Plutarch takes notice of a singu- 
lar trait of the original history. '* Mythologists 
** relate, that a dove, sent forth from the ark, 
" brought to Deucalion certain intelligence of 
" the continuance of the storm by its re-entrance, 
•* and of its cessation by fli^it t.'* It has been 
observed by the learned Bryant as a remarkable 
circumstance, that as the ship or boat, carried 
about in the celebration of the ancient mysteries. 



• De Syria Dea, p. 1060. 

m/pUfMnu in><itfiui ywHcu, x^UftStf fttff Jr» iri^Aiv ifivfMfwt* De 

Solertia Animalium, Oper. XL p. 968. 
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in commemoration of the deluge, was called Bark; 
this, according to Nicolas Damascenus, was the 
very name of the mountain on which the ark of 
Noah rested *• The boat, in which Charon trans« 
ported the souls of the deceased over Styx, had 
the same designation t. 

He, whose history is thus confounded with that 
of Noah, is designed by Lucian '* Deucalion the 
** Scythian.** He is said to have been the son of 
Prometheus, the son of Japetus. Hence it is evi- 
dent that the posterity of Japhet, in ^< the isles 
" of the Gentiles,** ascribed to his grandson the 
wonderful deliverance of which he had himself 
participated, the knowledge of which had been 
imparted to their ancestors by him or by his sons* 
Plutarch indeed affirms, that his countrymen had 
their religious instructions from this Scythian, in 
connexion with another of the same race. ^^ The 
^* ancient Ion consecrated to the gods the Athe- 
^^ nians, and Deucalion almost all the Greeks, 
^< by vows, and oaths, and prophecies, and omens ; 
** giving them an interest in divine things both 
•* by hope and by fear t.** 

It being acknowledged that Deucalion was a 
Scythian, need we wonder that Rudbeck should 



♦ V. Beloe's Herodot. IL p. S28. 
t Diodor. Sicul. lib. i. c. 96. p. 108. 

$fSm ii fAviSitfy iiftn Kt^i fXm xmrmvW mn h* Adv. Colot. IL p. 1125. 
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trace his name to the language of Scandinavia ? 
He views it as in its simple form DaeffkaUcy from 
Goth, daeffy or daew^ humidus, aqueus, and kalle 
vir, qu. *' he who was saved by water/* The 
name of Pyrrhay the wife of Deucalion, he de- 
rives from burra^ byra^ mater, as denoting the 
mother of the new world *. 

The kingdom of Argos is said to havfe been 
founded by Inachus, A. M. 2148^ who has been 
viewed by some writers as contemporary with 
Abraliamt, although others fix his reign about 
the time of the Exodus. The highest antiquity was 
ascribed to him. For " the barbarous Pelasgi,** 
as the learned Dr Gillies has remarked, " vene- 
^* rated Inachus as their founder t." He is said 
to have been the son of Oceanus and Tethys. 
His daughter /o, according to Herodotus, was 
ravished by some Phenicians ||. We have seen 
that, in fabulous history, the flood of Deuca- 
lion, a later personage, is confounded with the 
universal deluge. It might, with fully as much 
reason, be supposed that the name of Noah had 
been disguised under Xh^i of Inach-us ; especially 
2is, according to the mythological accounts, he ia 
represented as a river, and his territory is said to 
have been swept away by Neptune § . 



♦ Atlantic. II. p. S85. f Anc. Univ. Hist. VI. p. 152. 

X Hist Greece, 1. p. 4. || Hist. lib. i. c. 1. 

} PaiiSAD. L'b. ii. c. 15. p. 144, 145* 
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Consonant to this mythological account, is that 
given by the poets of his daughter lo. Jupiter, it 
is said, being enamoured of her, transformed her 
into a cow, that he might conceal his infidelity from 
Juno*. Some writers make her the daughter of 
Inachus, a river in the Cimmerian Bosphorus. 
Dionysius Periegeta transfers it to the Bosphorus 
of Thrace t. It may be observed, however, that 
in either case it was in the territories of the Scy- 
tliians. Hence it seems probable, that the fable 
originated with them. 

The Gothic Scalds acknowledge Jonahoer as 
the father of lo or Iiis. This name, Rudbeck 
asserts, would be pronounced by the Greeks and 
Latins lonachus or Inachus. It is compounded, 
he says, of Ion or lona terra, and koer, also koj 
vacca ; it being pretended tliat his daughter was 
converted into a cow t. 

Zamolxis, who was born among the Getae, and 
afler his death worshipped by the Thracians, is 
said to have been the disciple and servant of Py- 
thagoras. Laertius, in his Preface to the Lives 
of the Philosophers, pretends that Zamolxis learn- 
ed philosophy from him ; wishing it to appear 
that the Thracians were indebted for their know- 
ledge to the Greeks. Some have supposed, that 
there were two persons of the name of Zamolxis. 



• V. Hoffman, vo. lo. + V. Cellar. Geogr. I. p. 409. 

X Atlantic. H. p. 478. 
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But Herodotus, having said that, according to 
the account which he had received from the 
Greeks, this Scythian was the servant of the sage, 
subjoins, that he was persuaded that Zamolxis 
had lived many years before Pythagoras *. It is 
also asserted by Hermippus, that Pythagoras him- 
self borrowed many things from the Thracianst. 



§ 21. Tlie Romans from the same stock mth 

the Greeks. 

This Dissertation having far exceeded the li- 
mits designed, it would be improper to enlarge it 
by any particular discussion as to the origin of 
the Romans. Nor does this seem necessary ; it 
being generally admitted, that the Latin language 
is merely the Aeolic dialect of the Greek. This 
position, however, must be received with the fol- 
lowing limitations ; that in many instances it iS 
considerably varied, and that it exhibits some 
terms in a more rude form than that in which 
they appear in Gr., as indicating immediate de- 
rivation from a cognate language far less refined. 
It has been clearly proved, not only that the ex- 
tensive district of Italy called Magna Graecia, as 
well as Latium, was peopled by Arcadians ; but 
that the country, lying to the north of the Appe- 

* Hist. lib. iv. c. 96. f V Hofiban. Lex. vo. Zamolxis. 
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nines, and opposite to Illyricum, was inhabited 
by Scythians from that region*. Dionysius of Ha- 
licarnassus enumerates four Greek colonies which 
came into Italy ; those called Aborigines, under 
Oenotrus from Arcadia, the Pelasgic colony 
from Aemonia or Thessaly, a second Arcadian 
colony under Evander, and those whom Hercules 
carried with him from Peloponnesus, who settled 
upon the Capitoline Hill t. All these were of 
course Pelasgi. To these he adds the Trojan 
colony, celebrated by Roman writers more than 
all the rest. The very learned Bochart was 
disposed to deny that any such colony ever enter- 
ed Italy ; because he could discern no affinity be- 
tween the language of the Romans and the slen- 
der remains of that which was spoken in Phry- 
•gia t. If it be admitted that the Trojans did 
colonize any part of Italy, they must necessarily 
be viewed as originally Scythians. 

The Etrurians, it is said, were a Lydian co- 
lony ll. The same historian, who asserts this, 
when speaking of the temple of the Carian Jove 
at Mylassa, informs us that the Lydians and 
Mysians were admitted to the privileges of this 
sacred place, as having had a common origin. 
For, according to their account, Lydus, Mysus, 
and Cares, were brothers § . The superiority of the 



♦ V. Pinkerton's Dissert, p. 79,-82. 

f Antiq. Rom. lib. i. p. 25. — 27. J Epist. de Aenea^ p. 19^ 20. 

II Herod, lib. i. c. 7. § Ibid. c. 171«^ 
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Etrurians in the fine arts is accounted for from, 
the intercourse which the Lydians had, before 
their migration to Italy, with the Assyrians of 
Cappadocia. It has been asserted that the Etrus- 
can letters are evidently, from their form, of Phe- 
nician origin. But undoubtedly they far tnore 
nearly resemble the ancient Greek. The Pelasgi, 
according to Solinus, were the first who brought 
letters into Italy *. It has been already proved, 
that they w^ere not originally Phenicians. We 
have also seen, that all the evidence, which has 
been transmitted from an era so remote, goes to 
shew that they were Thracians or Scythians. As 
it is admitted that they colonized Etruria be- 
fore Cadmus came into Greece, they must have 
been strangers to the Phenician alphabet. 

The Romans themselves seem to have had an 
ancient, though vague, tradition concerning their 
Scythian origin. This they blended with another, 
which regarded the visit paid to their countr}'' by 
Hercules. Solinus, having mentioned Palantium, 
afterwards called the Palatine Mount in Rome, 
says ; " By some it is supposed that it took its 
" name from Palanto the daughter of Hyperbo- 
** reus, whom Hercules seems to have deflowered 
" in that place t." Similar is the testimony of 



* Tyrrhenus a Tyrrheno rcge Lydiac,— Agillam a Pelas- 
gis qui prinii in Latium literas intulcrant. Polyhist. p. 53, 54^ 

t — A Palanto Hj'perborei filia, quam Hercules ibi com* 
prc^sisse visus est, nomcn monti adoptatum. Ibid. c. i. p. 9. 
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Fcstus ; " There dwelt Palanto, the daughter of 
•* Hyperboreus, who bore Latinus by Hercules */' 
There are still some vestiges of the Scythian 
origin of the Etrurians. Suetonius relates, in 
his life of Augustus, that " the letter C being 
*• struck off by lightning from the inscription on 
** his statue, this response was given, that he had 
^ only a hundred days to live, which vjas the 
•• number pointed out by the deficient letter ; 
** but that he should be afterwards reckoned 
•* among the gods, because Aesar^ which forms 
** the remaining part of the name of Caesar'^ is in* 
** the Etruscan language the denomination of 
•* God t." Hence the learned Keysler infers, 
that the Etrurians were a branch from the com- 
mon Scythian stock from which the Germans 
had sprung X. In the Goth, language Asy Acs^ 
AesuSj is the name of Odin, or by way of distinc- 
tion that of God. In the plural it is Asar, and 
Aesir. Ihre thinks that the Etruscan term should 
have been rendered Dii\\. That accurate philolo- 
gist Hesychius affords suflBcient ground for this 
remark §. He also mentions Ala as, in the Tuscan 
language, denoting the goddess Rhea^. This 

* Alii quod ibi Hyperborei filia Pa]anto habitaverit^ quae 
ex Hercule Latinum peperit. Auct. Lat. Ling. col. 3.55. 

f Aesar, id est, reliqua pars c Caesaris nomine Etrusca lin- 
gua Deus vocatur. Vit. Aug. c. 97. 

% Antiq. Septentr. p. HO. Sched. de Dis German, p. 108. 

n Gloss. Suio-Goth. vo. As. § A<V«i, St^i wro TvffAfSu 
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name is, by the Scalds, given to Diana, who is 
identified with Rhea. The Etruyians had twelve- 
Lucvmones^ also called kings, among whom one 
presided *. These have been viewed ^s the saline^ 
with the Lagmen of the Gotliic nations ,t. 

Servius has preserved a fragment of M. Fortius 
Cato, concerning the language and ancieint colo* 
nies of the Etruscans, in which he says that the- 
arrival of the Etruscans, who held Pisa, had not- 
been discovered by him, but that, after compre- 
hending their language, he li|ad found that Pisa- 
had been built by Tracho, a descendant of Tyrr- 
henus; as certain Teutones, wlu) spoke Greeks had 
possessed the same country before them t. 



* Senr. in Virg. Aen, lib. viii. 

f The term is thus explained by Ihre; Logman, Judex 
provincialis, summae apud ye teres digpationis^ quippe qui nog 
judex tantum erat in conventibus publicis, sed etiam coram? 
Kege tribunitiam potestatem exercuit. — Oportet, titulum hunc 
valde esse antiquum, si Lucumones illi, quos apud Tuscos XIL 

fuisse^ tradit Servius, cum hisce nostris Lagmannis aliquid 

afiinitatis Imbuisse, ut volunt multi, censendi sunt. 

:|: Cato origin um qui Pisas tenuerint advcntum EtmSii • 

corum negat sibi compertum, sed inveniri Trachonem Tyrrheoo. 
oriundum, postquam eorundem scrinonem ceperat, Pisas cojq« 
didisse, cum ante regioncm eandem Teutones quidam Graece 
loquentes possederint. Serv. in Aen, lib. x. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



JMant learned writers^ in former ages^ have deduced Go- 
Aic words from die Greek, or from die Latm, language. 
TUs mode of derivation, however, has not only excited a 
mile at dieir expence, but has in part contributed to sub- 
ject the science of etymology in general to ridicule. It has 
with good reason been deemed inconceivable, that the Go- 
diic tribes should borrow from the Gredu^ widi whom, 
during the historical age at least, they had scarcely any in- 
tercourse. Nor were they better acquainted with the Latins, 
tiD they inundated and subdued die Roman empire. But it 
11 evident, from the invaluable redaains of Ulphilas's version 
of the Scriptures, that, before diis era, the Gothic language 
luid aQ its distinguishing characters : and it is equally cer- 
tain, that, in a posterior age, most of the languages of die 
west of Europe received dieir modem forms from diat of 
Aeir conquerors. 

This mode of derivation being justly scouted, a query na- 
turally occurs to the mind : ^' As a remarkable affinity has 
been observed between die Gothic, and die Greek and 
Utin languages, may not die former idea be inverted; is 
diere not a possibility diat the ki^uagesof Greece and Italy 
may have originated from the ancient Scythian ?^ 

A 



2 rNTROOUCTION, 

That all these had at least a common fountain, will appear 
unquestionable to any one who will be at the trouble to insti- 
tute a fair and dispassionate inquiry. .The determination of 
this question should not rest, indeed, on the occasional occur- 
rence of terms which are extremely similar in form, though 
they should be perfectly analogous in signification. This 
coincidence, even in languages which have no radical affinity, 
may frequently arise from circumstances that are merely ac- 
cidental. 

The particles, or " winged words," as they have been de-' 
nominated, are preferred in the proof of this affinity for se- 
veral reasons. IThese are generally of the highest antiquity ; 
most of them having received their established form and 
acceptation in an age prior to that of history. They are 
also more permanent than most other terms; being con- 
stantly in use, entering into the composition of many other 
words, constituting an essential part of every r^ular lan- 
guage, and determining the meaning of every phrase that is 
employed to express our thoughts. They are also least likely 
to be introduced into another language ; because, from the 
various and nice shades of signification which they assume, 
they ;are far more unintelligible to foreigners than the mere 
names of things or of actions : and although the latter, from 
vicinity or occasional intercourse, are frequently adopted, 
this is rarely the case as to tlie particles ; because the adop- 
tion of these would produce an important change in the very 
structure of a language which has been previously formed. 

It might scarcely be reckoned a sufficient proof of affinity, 
although a Gothijc particle were found to correspond with 
one resembling it in Gr. or Lat. in a single instance, or in a 
signification merely secondary or oblique. Later philolo- 
gists have been at pains, as far as possible, to discover the 
proper and primary sense of each of these ; and from this 
to distinguish those significations which are only of a de- 
pendent character. This is undoubtedly the proper mode 
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of investigation ; as thus alone can we expect to find the 
idea originally attached to tlie term. In this comparison, 
therefore^ I have generally followed the plan observed by 
Professor Duubar in that very useful work, his Greek Ex- 
ercises ; endeavouring to trace the particles through their dif- 
ferent senses, with quotations from Greek writers, to which 
are subjoined correspondent illustrations from the Moeso- 
Gothic and other northern languages. From this compa- 
rative view, I trust, it will appear, that, in various instances^ 
there is a striking analogy, not only in the derivative, but in 
the primary, significations. 

Before entering upon the proof of our hypothesis, per- 
baps it ought to be observed, that, in order to discover 
whether the similarity between terms, in different languages, 
be merely accidental, there are two tests especially, to which 
the assimilated term ought to be subjected, llie first is, 
that, if really allied, it will retain its fanuly likeness in the 
yarious modifications in which it occurs, particularly iv a 
composite state. In the Codex Argenieusj indeed, various 
terms occur, which are evidently borrowed from the original ; 
because the translator fomid no correspondent words in tlie 
vernacular language. This must always happen, where new 
and abstract ideas are introduced, or allusions are made to 
objects, or customs, previously unknown to the people for 
ivbose use the version is designed. This observation, how- 
ever, is not applicable to mere particles. The second rule 
of investigation is, that, if a term be used in the same sense, 
or in one nearly allied, in the cognate dialects, there is every 
reason to believe that it is an original term in the language 
in which it occurs ; and of consequence, that, as far as the 
evidence of one word can go, there is a radical afiinity be- 
tween diis language and the other to which the synonyme be- 
longs, and with which the comparison is instituted. It is by 
no means asserted that the inverse of this rule will invariably 
hold ; for often^ ihough a particular term, and its derivatives^ 
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may have been diffused through a kindred dialecti the prooCi 
of this may be wanting from the scarcity of memorials. 

The most ancient proofi, referred to in this inquiry, are 
from the justly celebrated version of Ulphilas, Bishop of the 
Moeso-Godis. The year StiO is the latest date assigned to 
this version. Many learned writers, however, have affirmed 
that it was made in the reign of Constantine the Great. It 
is much to be regretted, that all that remains of the labours 
of Ulphilas, is his version of the four Gospels, of which 
nearly one half has been lost, besides some fragments of his 
translation of die Epistle to the Romans. Our proofs from 
the Moeso-Gothic are dius extremely limited. 

It is unquestionable, that the Anglo-Saxon is merely a daugh- 
ter of the ancient Gothic. It was introduced into England 
about the year 450, or nearly a century after the date of die 
version of Ulphilas. We have, indeed, no A. Sax. writer 
older than Caedmon, who flourished about three centuries 
later than the Bishop of Moesia. But so close is the affi- 
nity of these two languages, that the learned Hickes included 
both in the same Grammar. 

The Alemannic or Franco-Theotisc has the next claim in 
point of antiquity. But of this there are no memorials pre« 
vious to the reign of Charlemagne. It is well known, Ami 
the Islandic is the oldest and purest dialect of the Godiic, 
diat still exists as a living language. This, in its more an- 
cient form, has been called the Runic, from the character in 
which it was written. In this language Saemund the Wi$€ 
wrote the Edda, which bears his name, towards the close of 
the eleventh century. To the Islandic, the Suio-Gotbicy 
including the ancient language of Sweden, is very nearly 
allied. These are the sources from which the proofo <rf 
affinity are principally derived. 
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CHAR L— Of 'a^$, 'Afi, and'^AHv. 

Gr. *Af^i ; Lat. Amb-^ am-. 

jThis particle occurs in Lat. om^rvalia, ambsges, amb- 
iirbkim, am6ire, ambesus, amplecti, &c. 

It 18 conjectured, that the Gr. preposition has been formed 
from the verb Sfuut or Hfut, to collect together, to embrace or 
grasp, bj the addition of the termination f i, or by die inser- 
tion of the letter ^. The supposition would have had more 
probability, had thb particle been confined to die Gr., or 
extended only to the Lat. language. But, as the same word 
is found, although varied, in almost all the Goth, dialects, it 
may radier be supposed that the Greeks received it from 
the Scythians, or that it was transmitted to them from com- 
mon progenitors. 

Except in some radical and very ancient words, we can 
scarcely trace any resemblance between the languages of the 
Celts and Goths. This particle, however, undoubtedly ap- 
pears, in its most simple form, in die ancient Celtic. Box* 
hom gives am, amb^ and amba, as equivalent to Lat. cir^ 
cum ; and am is the preposition which the Welsh still use in 
diis sense. As signifying round about, it occurs in a great 
many compounds; as in amad, bordering all round ; amadvyw, 
•live on all sides ; aiTiair, a round about word ; amar, a noise 
oo all sides; amborthi, to carry about; ambyfl, blunt all 
round, 8cc. Owen's Diet. It is singular, that, although th.e 

AS 
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allied synonynie of «^^i is found in almost all the cognate 
dialects^ it should disappear in that of the Moeso-Goths. 

Afi^i has been explained, 1 . As conveying the general idea 
of being about, or round a place or object. 2. As marking 
time, but not definitely. 3. In the sense of about or concern- 
ttfg, 4. As signifying, on account of, 

1. Abotity or round, a place or object. This may be 
viewed as the primary sense of the Gr. term. 'Afi^t ^ixtf 
iiKwt, circa urbem habitant; Herodot. The A.S. syno- 
nyme occurs very frequently, both in its simple and com- 
pound state, in the form of emb, ymh, ymbe, or umb, * They, 
ymbe Tyre and Sidorie, about Tyre and Sidon — came unto 
him ; Mar. 3. 8. * Ye shall go, ymb fha burh, round about 
the city;' Josh. 6. 3. 'The multitude sat, ymbe htne^ 
about him ;' Mar. 3. 32. Embe-gan signifies circuftiire, 
corresponding, not only in meaning, but in form, to Gr. »ft^ 
^tiettfuf, Lat. ambire. Hence the phrase embegang don, to 
make a procession. Sometimes, while the general sense of 
surrounding is retained, the prepobition denotes still closer 
approximation ; as when one body actually touches, or presses 
upon, another. ' The same John had, fellen gyrdel embe 
hys lendeuUy a leathern girdle abotU his loins ;' Matt. 3. 4. 
Ymb'Caefedy circumamictus ; ymb-bindan, circumcuigere ; 
ymb-clyppan, amplecti ; emb-snydany circumcidere. 

Biy signifying circum, appears in Alem. in a compound 
form; as bi-stuanfun, circumdiderunt, Otfrid; literally, stood 
round. In Franc, pi is used ; as pi miry circa me ; Gloss. 
Mons. But umbi is the preposition commonly used in this 
sense in Alem. ; as in nmbi-cnuge circuitum ; umbi-cirh, cir- 
culum ; umbi'cirg, circumcirca ; vmbi-choran, circumdu- 
cere ; umbi-ringeuy complecti, from the preposition and ring 
circulus, annulus ; (in modern Germ, umb-ringen, circum- 
dare ;) umbiuuerfiy orbis terrae, from umbi and uuerban ire. 
Cisah managa metiigi umbi sih, ' He saw great multitudes 
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about him ;' Tatian, Hence the phrase, Mit umhiolozenen 
armeUf brachiorum amplexibus. 

I am almost inclined to think, that Moes.G. bi, circum, 
be in A.S. enibCy ymbcj and b% in Alem. umbiy point out the 
original form of ^i in Gr. «/Mf <, whatever may have been the 
origin of the first syllable. 

Um retains this sense in Germ., as in um-schrmf, amba- 
g^ ; umrsckweifenj ire per ambages, um-beren redire. It 
seems highly probable, indeed, that Lat. ambages itself 
is originally a Scythian or Gothic term. It is explained, 
' a circuit of wordes : a tale drawen in length ;' Cooper's 
Thesaur. But at first sight this evidently appears to be only 
a secondary sense. The term might have originally sig- 
nified a circuitous course. It seems in fact, when view- 
ed without the Lat. termination, to be radically the same 
with Germ, um-weg, ' a way about / Ludwig. Teut. ont- 
wegh diverticulum, anfractus, \ viae flexus ; om-weghen am- 
bages, verborum circuitus ; Kilian. 

Su.G. ontfym, Isl. om, un^y have a similar use. Thus 
Su.G. wara om sig is cavere ,- Isl. vel om sik, ad rem atten- 
tus, literally, looking well round himself; sUia um to lay 
snares, whence um-saatr, snares, also a siege. Kongr dual- 
did i umsatinne ; Rex in obsidione diu moratus est. Um- 
tuning dyra, omamentum circumjanuam; um-hverfis, (Sw. 
om-hwerfs) circum, circa; um-merki, limites, q. bounda- 
ries surrounding ; um-renningary circumcursitantes ; ?/m- 
na, (Sw, omr$enii^) circumspectio ; 'um-skygna, circum- 
spicere ; umrturna (Sw. om-iornera) circumvolvere ; um- 
flatid landy insula, thut is, land on all sides surrounded, or 
floated by water ; um-skuru, circumcisio ; um-viude, inver- 
sum. Su.G. om-ga, conversari, propria circumire ; om- 
hwerfwa, circumdare (A.S. ymbe-hweorfauy id,) om-swep, 
ambages, {A,S, ymb- swape, id. from ymb-swapan, circum- 
dare). 

I am convinced that IsL ?<m, as originally signifying cir- 

a4 
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cum, is the same with Su.G. om, ym, which Ihre defines u 
a particle denoting variation. It has probably received doi 
sense in alluNon to objects which still shift dieir plio^ 
or are constandy turning round. Hence Isl. ynuy abo 
ymser, singuli et varii per vices, nunc hie, nunc alter ; yfmM 
altematim ; Su.G. ymsa, oemsa^ altemare, reciprocare ; 
ymska, conimutare, variare. One ancient term is sdll re- 
tained in some of the northern counties of Scodand, wtiA 
indicates this affinity. This is Emmis or ImmiSy variable ; 
applied to weather, soil, seed, &c. V. Etymological Die* 
tionary, vo. Emmis.^ 

2. As marking time, but not definitely. *A^^ rtt lOip(- 
xdfrtt fm r«v irrf, Quum annos esses natus circiter quinqua- 
ginta; Lucian. A.S. Tha embe tha endlyftan tide he ui^ 
eode; *' And about the eleventh hour he went out ;" Matt 
20. 6. also in verses S. and 5* Ymbe tha nygothan ffd; 
' about the ninth hour ;' Matt. 27. 40. Ymb thaes da^a 
uppryne ; ' About the dawn of day ;' Bed. Hist. p. 576. 

Su.G. om, in like manner, denotes time. Om dagen, de 
die ; om en stund, post aliquod tempus ; Ihre. Germ, fm 
is also commonly used in the same sense. Um die mittag^ 
zeit, about noon. Um drey uhr nachmittags, at, or about, 
three o'clock in the afternoon. Vm ostem, about Easter ; 
Ludwig. . , 

3. Used in a figurative sense, lis signifying concemk^ 

'Afi^i it Tf B-ttftirm Mvriff ii^ls U^t^nai Xiyf, De ejUS morCe 

duplex vulgatur fama; Herodot. The A.S. preposition 
corresponds. Tha hi umbe other thing gesprecon, ' Tbej 
spoke about other things;' Chron. Sax. p. 175. 

It has been observed that i^f/t^l, with the verb d/»<, signi- 
fies to be employed about. A^f i ruZrm iir»f, * They were em- 
ployed about these ;' Dionys. Hal. Ymb is used in the very 
same manner. 3eon ymb, esse circa, occupari circa, incum- 
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hen, studerey nieditari. Beon ymh raiding^ occupari lee* 
tMMie. Ymb an beon, circa umini meditari. Ymb that an 
beon, id solum meditari, to meditate, or be about, or con- 
cemiug, that only ; Serm. ap. Lye. Gentian ymb, to hear 
about; Somn. 

Sa.6. tala om en, de aliquo loqui. Crerm. urn has the 
fame signification. Er bemuhet sich heffiig wn dasmlbe ; 
He is vehemently concerned about it ; Ludwig. 

4. On account of. 'A^'/Exim (Ux^ku, Propter Helenam 
piqpmre, vel Helenae causa. Hius in Germ. Vm Gottes 
wiUen, propter amorem Dei ; Wachter. Warum, used ad- 
verbially, wherefore. 

Gr. 'Arii. 

Leonep and Professor Dunbar seem to have given a just 
mw of this preposition, in explaining it as denoting motion 
or pressure upwards, or motion in a superior place ; and dius, 
as exactly corresponding, to im supra. It indeed conveys 
the idea of retrogression. But this seems to be only a se- 
coodary sense ; and perhaps this use of it may be always re- 
solved into die primary signification of progress upwards. 
Tlius, the phrase, used by Xenophon, iifk rk i^ wXufZa-ittt, 
* to wander up and down,' or * over the mountains,' pri- 
marily suggttts the idea of ascent ; because we can enter 
a mountainous tract only by rising. This also gives the 
origmal idea conveyed by the phrase which Herodotus uses, 
mftk wTMfMP 9-Affiy, adversus flumen navigare. The particle 
b here explained as signifying against, because the naviga- 
tors sailed up die river ; whence the current opposed them in 
dieir course, or rather, their vessels opposed die current. 

Lennep derives it from the old verb Sm which, he says, 
' remains in that sense in which its derivative is wont to be 
used/ He most probably refers to its meaning as render^ 
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ed by Lat. peragp. For he adds that tiui ' seems to deoote 
that motion by which one presses upwards;' Etymologicooii 
p. 158. Mr Booar^ in hb very ingenious Disqumtiam on 
the Greek PrepositumSf deduces it from an adjective suppo- 
sed to have been formed from this verb. 

It is fully as probable, however, diat the Gr. prepositioa 
is allied to the Goth, verb an-a, sensibus ferri sine rationei 
gradi, procedere ; apparently implying the idea of violence 
or precipitancy. V. Gudmundi Andr. Lex. Islandic. p. 1 1, 
12. 

Gr. «fii, according to the explanation given above, as go- 
verning the accusative, is said, J • To denote place, as respect- 
ing the motion of a body pressit^ upwards, fi. To be used 
in the sense of through or over, 3. To be applied to time. 
4. To numbers, taken distributively. 5. As governing the 
dative, it is understood to signify elevation ; corresponding 
to £ng. on, upon. 

1. In relation to place, it denotes the motion of a body 
pressing upwards. 



•x-^^f iu^tti 



Snxtp ifti fiv^Unf. Homer. . 

^ Raising them aloft from himself, he placed them on a 
tamarisk/ 

The Moes.G. preposition has the very same form, and is 
used precisely in the same sense. Gatimrada razn ein ana 
staina ; ' He built his house on a rock ;' Matt. 7* 24. Tbe 
rock, staina, is the point from which the elevation commen- 
ces ; ana denotes the elevation itself, as connected with the 
verb signifying erection. The preposition used in the ori- 
ginal is fxi. But it affords a proof, that Ulphilas did not 
servilely imitate the language from which he translated, that 
we find him frequendy disr^arding the preposition which 
most nearly resembles that occurring in the Gr., and using 
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another similar in signification, although totally different in 
form. 

Jnaaiuk jnh thata ana alia ; ' He added this fdwoe all ;' 
Luk. d. W. The verb is formed from the preposition 
ana, and ank-an to increase, to add, to eke ; and here the 
preposition is used both simply, and in its composite state. 
It sometimes denotes addition as to height. ' Can any of 
you, anaavkan ana tvahsfm seinam allema aina, add to his 
stature one cubit' or eln ? Matt. 7. ^7. (Leg* tpahsiUf as in 
Ulphil. lilustrat. p. 12.) that is, raise himself, or rise, a cubit 
higher. Thus, in die preceding phrase, Herod is represent- 
ed as accumulating guilt, or as adding to a heap. The 
same phraseology occurs in Luk. 20. 11. 12. Anaauk sand* 
Jan antharan skalk ; ' Again he sent anodier servant ;* 
literally, ' he added to send,' or ' in sending.' 

This preposition is applied to the growth of fruits, which 
are said to be on a tree, either because the tree, its branches, 
and buds, spring upwards ; or in relation to the earth, above 
which the tree is elevated. * Seeing a fig-tree, he came if 
happily be might find any thing, anna imma^ upon it. He 
found nothing, anaimmn, upon it but leaves ;' Mar. 11. IS. 
On is the A. S. preposition, which is used as equivalent to 
Moes.G. ana, and must undoubtedly be viewed as a modi- 
fication of the same term. 

Alem. ana, in composition, conveys the idea of pressing 

upwards; as, ana-thehan accrescere, explained by Germ. 
aufwachsen, to grow, or wax, up. Germ, an, indeed, re- 
tains this sense : as, berg an, up hill. Alem. ana-hlanffen, 
incurrere ; q. to run, or leap, upon ; ana-leckan iropouere, to 
lay tipon ,* ana-standan, and ana-uuel/en, insurgere, to rise 
up. It occurs also as denoting motion backwards, Aiia» 
weniit sih, revertitur ; ana'-uuert, iterum. 

It ought, perhaps, to be mentioned here, that Germ, an 
denotes origin or principle. Hence it is applied to prede- 
cessors. Aem avus, anen avi, majores, aene avia. Now, 
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what 18 ancettrji but that Ibe which we trace tq^ or back' 
tmrdsf A.S; on signifies super. ' It shall be a boil^ on 
ihinum breoste, super pectore tuo, on diy breast ;' Ex. 9* 10. 
that is, risbg above the breast. On-elaUf to an<Hnt| that m, 
to put oil upon one ; which, by die way, gives the true origin 
of the old £ng. word, that has so much perplexed the gcmd- 
mentators on Shakspeare, unaneled. For it seems exacdy 
synonymous with vnanointed. On-ftaUan to ruA, oxfoU^ 
upon ; onrhaebban, attoUere, to heave up ; onrtimbrian, inae- 
dificare, corresponding to Moes.G. gatimbrian ana quoted 
above. 

An does not occur so frequently in die Scandinavian dii^ 
lects. We find it, however, in composition; as in Isl. an- 
fof^f that part of a ship which rises above the water, from 
an above, and perhapsyiiiig, any sort of wooden materials; 
an-marJU, a disgrace, q. a mark set on a person; anrladi, vec- 
tura, what is laden on or above; anrnes, terrarum extremitates 
in mare procurrentes, a ness, nose, or promontory, the prefix 
denoting elevation or extension. V. Verelii Ind. 

Su.G. anrfall incursio, the act of falling on ; an-namOf 
to receive, q. to take tip, analogous to antaga, abo taga on, 
id. ; anrfoera, to conduct, referring to an army, to lead tf 
or Off ,* an-gripa, to set upon. Sw. an-hang^ a party, that 
is, those who adhere, or hang on, whence an-hangare an ad- 
herent ; an^saetta, to set upon. 

2. *Ayi^, in relation to place, also signifies through or over. 
Xm^99 if vXntfTMy per locum sylvosum ; Odyss. 'Am^ rit tft 
rMiittvfvfLtft, palantes per montes ; Plutarch. 

Moes.G. ana has die same signification. ' He entered 
into a ship, JoA quam ana fera Magdalan, and came into 
the parts of Magdala ;' Mar. 8. 10. that is, having landed, 
he passed through, or up through, these parts. 

Managei anatramp ina du hausjanwaurd Goths; *The 
people pressed upon him to hear the word of God ;' link. 
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5. 1. diat is, they pressed through die mtermediate sptee to 
come up to him; A^ to-comonf in A.S. Jabai jt$ha$ 
ikmk ananauthjm rasia aina, * Whosoever shall compd thee 
to go a mile,' &c. Matt. 5. 4K from nauikjamf to necessi- 
tite; that is, shall force diee forward, or pren thee on or 

S. As denoting time. 'Ai4 ^f fi/§fy per vitam. 'Avi wmt 
IfHf per sii^nlos annos, quotannis ; Dioscor. ap. ScapuU 

Ith of anastodeinai gaskqftais gumeinjah qidnein gaiami" 
da Goth ; * But from the beginning of the creation, God made 
diem male and female ;' Mar. 10. 6. i. e« from die point of 
time when the creation arose or stood up. According to 
Ihre, anaitodeith, incipit, properly signifies, surgit; Spec. 
•Gloss. Ulphil. Junius has remariced die strict affinity of 
die Belg. phrase, den aenstanden tyd, tempus instans, im- 
minens ; adding, Nam hoc tantundem fere est ac si dicas, 
tempus quod jam mcipit ; Gloss. Goth. Perhaps amrawttr- 
lAa, signifying quod fiiturum est, may be viewed as belong- 
ing to this class, formed from die preposition, and wairthan 
fieri; q. the time to come upy or to come forward. To this 
corresponds die Germ, phrase, von mm an, from this time 
forward, literally, ' from now up/ 

4. As applied to numbers, denotii^ regular distribution. 
Wjwfdfuffuv Kmi fti^iw iftk •vynfrnf fiUf, * of Cinnamon and nard, 
an ounce each ;' Dioscor. The simple idea seems to be, 
diat one ounce of the one material was to be laid upon, or 
added to, an ounce of the other. 

One of die examples given by Scapula of diis use of the 
Or. preposition, is from Luk. 9- i4. Kmwca/mti mvfU 
nAiWlsc «9i^ inmi»«yr« ; * Make them sit down by fifties in a 
company.' The Moes.G. eiacdy corresponds. Gamaurk- 
mA im anakumbjan kubiiuns, ana quharjamok fmfitjuns. 
•«And ' Joseph went up from Galilee, anamdjan mith Ma*' 
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« 

reifij to be wriiten tqf with Mary ; Luk. t. 3. 6. i. e. re^ 
gistered in succession, the names of the persons being writ- 
ten one after another.— -Stfrtm sintham ana dag ; * sefea 
times in a day ;' Luk. 17* 4. i. e. seven times in succesaioii, 
one time upon, or after another, till the number of seven 
be filled up. In the A.S. version it is, Seqfan sitkum io 
the on daeg. — Ainqiiharjaneh handuns analangands ; * ky- 
ing hands on every one of them ;' Luk. 4. 40» lifting or 
causing his hands to lie upon them in succession, one after 
another. 

5. Denotii^ elevation, as equivalent to upon^ cht retting 
upon. 'Avii rc^yw^f ME(« «^i»«9 ; Homer. * Sitting upon 
the top of Gargams.' 

Ak ana lukarnastathin ; ' but i£pait a candlestick ;' Matt. 
5. 15. The Moes.G. noun is here in the dative. Ana 
corresponds to liri in the Gr., which is very often used as 
signifying super and supra. I need scarcely say, that eleva* 
tion is the precise idea here. This appears, not only from the 
formation of the noun, which denotes something on which a 
light is set, but from the declared design of its being thos 
set, that it may * give light to all that are in die house.' The 
preposition used in the A.S. version is ofer, super. 

* And he commanded the people, anakumbjan ana airthai, 
to sit down on the ground ;' Mar. 8. 6. iwinntf iwi ^^ yif. 
If the expression be understood in relation to the primary 
act, it would surest the idea of descent. But if (he termi' 
nus ad quern be considered, the earth must be viewed as the 
object that kept them up or alqfi* As the verb ir/irr«t, by 
itself, denotes the act of falling or descending, and nodiing 
further ; the same may be said of iumbjan. But Gr. «9i, 
entering into the composition of the verb, as referring to 
yiif, and Moes.G. ana, both in composition, and simply as 
referring to airthai, point out the object which as it were 
pressed upwards^ resisting the force employed in descending. 
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We may remirk, bj the wqr> how neirlj anahmUyan re- 
aemblei mMuudfuu, the synonyine of the Gr. verb here used. 
Tbe same Moes^G. verb occurs in different places, with the 
preposition mith prefixed, as denoting feDowship, where 
imwufimi is found in the or^^inal. ' For their sakes mUhanor 
hmmbjandamj who sat with him ;' opgwnriytft ; Mar. 6. 
26. Also in Matt. 9* 10* ' Many publicans came, and 
f m i k a na kum bidedonj sat down with him ;' 



"Anvf absque, sine, praeter, citra. 

This b not generally reckoned among die regular Gr. pre- 
positions. But, thougly often used adverbially, it seems, 
when governing die genitive, to have an equal claim to this 
honour with some others; as in the phrases inv «x«(» sine 
SOno, mn9 im^yymy Sine alis, 8lc. 

^ The Moes.G. prepo^tion hmh has various meanings. It 
dgnifies in^ 2iso propter. It even occurs as a conjunction, in 
the sense of mm, et. But either the same term, or one pre- 
ciaely alike in form, is used in renderii^ the prepositions 

jiins ize ni gadriusith ana airtha, inuh aitim iztcaris 
wiljan. * One of them shall not fall to the ground without 
the will of your Father ;' Matt. 10. 29. A.S. bntan eon:- 
rum Faeder. Gr. inv n ir«r^;( vfuif, — ' He is like a man, 
timrjandin razn ana airthai inuh grunduzcaddjOf building an 
house upon the earth without a foundation ;' Loik. 6. 49- 
A.S. butan grund-wealle ; Gr. ^^^^ ^iXiW.— /wiiA mik ni 
maguth iatijan niwaiht ; * Without me ye can do nothing ;' 
Job. 15. 5. Gr. x^^h v^« — Inuh Jairina kalhnassaus; 
* saving for the cause of fornication ;' Matt. 5* 32. Gr. 

in Isl. aan is used in the same sense, jtan praepositio 
legens genitivum, nne, absque, ifw significat, at com Graeca 
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▼ocula^ quoad etymon et casinii allodit. Gudoa. Andr/p. 
11. Sn<^6. an id.; asy im dwd^ aine mora; Troj. Sag. 
Alldrey ma ek thin an vera; Nunquam aiiie te esK potero; 
Heimskriiig. II. 275m 

Alem. ane, aanOf ana, ano, and an have the same signifi- 
cation. Jn grossen schaden ; sine magno damno ; Rhythm. 
Car. Magni Ezpedit. Atia dmkema tnuaUij sine aliqna 
mora; Kero, c. 31. Ano zmfal, sine dubio; ibid, c 7. 
Ana and ane are also rendered praeter, extra; Gloss. LipsiL 
Ane niuuue sculde hobo ih aUe^ praeter nova debita habeo 
Vetera ; Notker. Psalm, 50. ?• The term is retained in Germ. 
ohny ohne, without. Kilian renders Teut. on sine^ absque; 
praeter, citra, the very terms used in the explanation of 2n9 ; 
remarking, that it is still used by the higher Germans widi- 
out composition, but that with the lower, and the inhabitants 
of England, who have given it the form of un, it has merdy 
the place of a privative or negative particle. 

To this particle, as the root, Ihre traces a number of U. 
and Alem. words ; as Isl. aan, and Alem. wan, defectus ; 
anigf carens ; an-eit, carere ; and even Lat. inattis. 

In the old language of Holland and Friesland, an was 
used in the same sense with modem on, sine ; Kilian. 



CHAPTER II. 



'Avt^ Lat. Ante* 



'Airi, it has been justly observed, primarily rignifies fie- 
fore, in presence or in face of. Gr. Exerc. p. 183, 184. Tlie 
secoudai; applications of this primary meaning have been 
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viewed as chiefly four; expressing, I, opposition; 2. com- 
parison; S. preference ; doad 4. substitution. 

The following examples have been given of the primary 
sense. 'ic«^fv«( «rri dti^y ' set or placed before the door / 
i. %. fronting the door. Arr* «f ai«<« nr^^fft^Md Hesiod. ' turn- 
ed fronting the sun.' 

It b undoubtedly the same preposition, which appears in 
s variety of forms in the Goth, and Genn. dialects; Moes.G. 
fmday and; A.S. and ; Alem. antCy aiU, ande, ent ; Isl. Su.G. 
attd; Belg. ont* 

It has been observed by the learned Ilickes, that both in 
Moes.G. and in A.S. tlie preposition and is prefixed to 
many nouns and verbs ; and that it signifies in, coranty con- 
tra, adversus. it is used by itself only as a copulative or 
coDJunction in A.S., but in Moes.G. as a preposition. 
Home Tooke, to whose philological researches tliis age has 
been much indebted, derives tlie conjunction and, indeed, 
from A.S. an-an dare, concedere, and ad congeries, q. a/z- 
adf contracted from anan-ady dare congeriem ; Divers. Purl. 
I. 135. But an etymon, evidently so much strained, can 
scarcely be considered as admissible in any case ; far less in 
relation to a word of such common use, and which must 
have been so early introduced. Besides, it obviously pro- 
ceecb on a false ground, that the particle and necessarily 
suggests the idea of a congeries or heap. As from the use 
of and in composition, we are certain that it had, in a more 
early period, been used as a preposition in its simple form ; 
it is undoubtedly far more natural to suppose, that the same 
term afterwards came to be employed as a conjunction. 
Nor is there great obliquity in the transition supposed. Pri- 
marily signifying beforCy or in presence of; when used con- 
junctively, it would, with abundant propriety, intimate that 
one object was so connected with anotlier, as to be set be- 
fore or beside it. Tlius, in the very example given, Divers. 
PUrl. I. 220. < You, and I, and Peter rode to London/ 
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the idea plainly is, that the tliree persons referred to rode in 
company^ that is, in presence o^each other. 

The Moes.G. preposition is found by itself, only as ana- 
logous to Gr. ui, if, M, and iue7«, to Lat. tit and per, la 
composition it frequently occurs in the sense of coram. 
This IS evidently its force in the word andanahti vesper. 
Andanahtja than T&aurfhanammay than gnsag ju sa ml; 
' When evening was come,' or * evening, being come, when 
the sun had set ;' Mar. 1 . 3'2v Junius views the term as 
compounded of andeis or ondi finis, and naht$ the night ; 
' and thus,' he says, ' it was anciently used to signify the later 
part of the evening,' de vespera profundiore, q. d. circa fi- 
nem vesperae. Nahts, however, in no instance denotes the 
evening, but invariably the night. It is obvious, therefore, 
that he changes the meaning of the word in order to support 
his etymon. Tlie end of the night can never be the end of 
the evening. Jlnda here is e\idently the preposition in the 
sense of before, lilcrally signifying before-night, or the^'rsf 
part of it. Andanahti thus exactly corresponds to A.S. 
foran-niht, primum noctis, as explained by Somner, *the 
first, or beginning of the night ;' Teut. veur-nacht, contici- 
nium, prima pars noctis, Kilian; in modem Belg. voornacht, 
id., or as in the North of Scotland, thefore-nicht. 

This sense appears also in Moes.G. andaugjo, manifest^, 
palam. M mahta atfdangjo in baurg galeithan; 'Could 
not openly enter into the city -^ Mar. 1. 45. This Junius 
derives from augjan ostendere. But as he deduces this verb 
from augo, oculus, because to shew, is merely to subject 
something to the inspection of the eye ; it would have been 
more natural to have given the same origin immediately to 
the adverb. For it can scarcely admit of a doubt, that it is 
formed from tittd coram, and augo oculus, q. what is set be- 
fore the eye. * 

Andawleiz, m the same ancient language, signifies fades, 
J)raus ana andawleizn, * fell down on his hce ,** Luk. 17. 
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16. fVlits by itself denotes the face, from wUt'^n circum* 
spicere. Wleiz or wlits thus signifies the face, as being that 
part of the body which is exposed to view, and by which, 
especially, men are recognised. Anda-wleiz, therefore, is 
merely that which men see^ as being placed before them. As 
A.S. vrUt-an signifies aspicere, videre, intueri ; andwlite and 
andwliia are used in the same sense with Moes.G. anda- 
wleiz, being explained, ' vultus,aspectus, facies, os ; the coun- 
tenance, face, or visage,' Somner ; also as equivalent to forma, 
Lye. HThe term is retained in Alem. antliz, antluzze^ ant- 
hittef Germ, antliz, Su.G. atdete, id. 

As Isl. lit'Of softened from wlit-an, signifies to look, to 
behold, lit and andUt denote the countenance, vultus ; auglit, 
the face, facies ; Gudmund. Andr. Lex. p. l68. The latter 
is evidently from auga the eye, and lil-a to see, q. what is 
beheld by the eye. 

It has been observed by the learned and judicious Ihre, in 
his Vlphilas Illustratusy p. 290. that in Moes.G. zi:lits or vlits 
we have all the radical letters of Lat. vultus ; little account be- 
ing made, in the comparison of languages, of the change of 
the vowels. Some have strangely derived vultus from vol- 
vere. The more general opinion is that of Isidore, who 
traces it to voluntas. For it has been said, that, as fades 
and vultus are distinguished by Roman writers, the first de- 
notes the general figure, but vultus the expression, or the 
indication of passion or affection by means of the features. 
Ilie Moes.G. and A.S. verb, however, supplies us with a 
reason for the use df the term, wliich is far more satisfactory. 

This etymon is also supported by analogy in other lan- 
guages. Gr. TF^Uttvcfy facies, conspectus, strictly corresponds 
to andawleiz ; being formed from w^is ad, or prope, and w\)^, 
iirlif oculus, q. what is brought near the eye, or presented 
to it. I need scarcely say that Lat. aspectus, by which the 
Moes.G. ^nd A.S. terms are rendered, is from ad and specio, 
'^rep to see, to behold ; species^ form, likeness, imi^e, being 
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from the same verb, as Eng. visage is from videOf vis-urn, 
A.S. ansyUf fades, is evidently from and before, and se^n 
to see ; to which Su.G. ansigte^ and Germ, atigesicht, both 
denoting the countenance, exactly correspond. This ana- 
logy of idea, even where there is no verbal similarityi mxj 
be observed in the Hebrew language. ^^7, lipnee, as a 
preposition, signifies coram, ante, in conspectu, also ante- 
quam; and secondarily, contra, also ob, propter. It b 
merely the noun D^^, panimj signifying facies ; also, ad- 
spectus, conspectus, species, in the constructed state, with 
the preposition ^, ad, ante, prefixed. The noun is formed 
from the verb HIS), panah, adspexit, respexit. 

Andwairthi, facies, not only afibrds another proof of the 
use of the preposition in the sense of coraniy but is exactly 
analogous. Warih — siuns andwairthjis is anthara ; facta est 
species vultus altera ; ' the fashion of his countenance was 
altered ;' Luk. 9* ^9* Junius seems to view it as formed 
from and signifying contra, and wairth-an to be, retained in 
the old Eng. verb worth ; as, ' wo zcorth the man,' i. e, wo be 
to him* He therefore renders in andwairlhja in praesentia ; 
Gl. Goth, p 309. Jt may be observed by the way, that 
Lat. praesuniy though more generally used as expressive of 
superiority, or the state of being before or above others in 
respect of rank, must have originally denoted simple presence, 
or the state of being before as to place. Adsum praesens 
praesenti tibi. Plant. Quum banc sibi videbit praesenti 
eripi : ' When he shall see her taken from him before his 
face ;' Terent. It also deserves notice, that andtcairthja, or 
to express it according to its composition, anda wairthan^ 
is strictly analogous to the Gr. phrase, «yr« r<y«« Jmt^ esse 
ex ad verso parte. It is not less correspondent to ^x^«Hf», 
(for which it is used in different passages,) compounded of u 
iuy and tt^I coram^ as signifying, in conspectu. 

Ihre deduces andwairthi from and as, in its primary sense, 
equivalent to coram, and tvara, warda, to seei Whatever 
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be the OffigiD, it seems to be the same word which appears 
in the form of andjsrairthi$y as a prepositioD. They are 
▼iewed as different by both these learned miters ; and the 
prepo^tion is written andtcairihis without any apparent rea- 
son* Bat it may be obsenred, that, in the version of Uiphi- 
\my what is called a preposition occurs in two different forms. 
For it is also written andtrairthja. How can we account 
for thisy but by supposing that it is merely the noun ; and- 
nmrthisy apparently an error of the transcriber, in place of 
andrrairthjisy being the genitive, and andrcairthja the dative ? 
Thtis in Luk. I. 8. ' He executed the priests office, in and- 
mmirtkja Gotksy before God ; literally in the^iif ^ or presence 
of God-* Mar. 15. 39. *The centurion, alstandans in and- 
wairthja is, standing orer against him ;' ex adverso, Junius ; 
that is /ace to face, or fronting him. 

The resemblance, as to formation, between andavcUiz and 
w^U-tivw has been already remarked. It also deserves atten- 
tion, that in almost all the places^ in which :r^M>«^»v occurs 
in die Gr., andKairthja is used by Uiphilas. Now, it is 
well known that Tr^ictnnv not only denotes presence, as in 
Acts 5. 41. ' They departed, ««-• w^^raixy, from the pre- 
sence of the council ;* but that, with a preposition, it even 
assumes an adverbial form, as in Acts Co. 16. Mt is not tlie 
manner of the Romans to deliver anv man to die, before 
that he nho is accused have the accusers, x«ri ^'^•^tiir^f, fbce 
to lace.' Diodorus Siculus uses the same phrase, as signi* 
fpog, coram, in conspectu, in os. V. Scapul. in vo. n^or«»- 
WW and andzcairlhja being thus exactly synonymous, why 
sboold we not view the latter as merely the noun used in a 
peculiar form f 

It merits observation, that, in the Goth, languages, and, 
emda, &c. have not only the primary sense of the Gr. pre- 
position, signifying what is before as to place, but that of 
Lat. anie, as denoting priority with respect to time* I need 
scarcely say, that thiS| of itself, affords a strong presumption 
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that th£ Goth, preposition is more ancient than eitiier, ap- 
pearing as the fountain whence irr} and ante have taken their 
different courses. That Moes.G. anda had this sense^ is 
evident from what we have already seen as to the meaning of 
andanahti, the time preceding night. Alem. andigavey from 
« ande ante, and gabe donum, signifies ante-doniim^ as oppo- 
sed to arri-gave post-donum. Perhaps, we ought to trace 
to the same origin Germ, ahnd-etty ahn-eriy to perceive a 
thing beforehand; if not also ahnen 'ancestors, antecessors, 
forefatliers;' Ludwig. 

When we have formed the idea of one object being placed 
before^ in the face of or vls fronting another, the transition is 
very natural to that of opposition. For the very term, by 
which we express the latter idea, literally denotes the posi- 
tion of one thing over against another, that is, directly be* 
Jore, or in front of it; being composed of ofc andpo/io. In 
its more literal acceptation, it gives no intimation of hostility, 
either in word or in act, but merely indicates local contra- 
position. The intention with which an object takes or re* 
ceives this place, or the act itself, necessarily enters into the 
the idea of formal contrariety. Sometimes, though the pre- 
position used may admit of the sense of contra , it denotes 
that one object is placed before another, rather in statu indif 
ferentiae* 

Thus Moes.G. andaicaurdy responsum, although com- 
posed of anda adversum, contra, and waurd verbum, does 
not necessarily suggest the idea of contradiction, but merely 
that of uttering a word in return. The answer is the word 
presented, as it were, to the word previously spoken* The 
same structure characterizes andhafian respondere, from and 
contra, and kafjian, elevare, q. to lift up or heave the voice, 
as opposed to the elevation of it by the speaker to whom a , 
reply is made. 

The same preposition is used in a similar composition in 
A.S* and other northern languages. Andawartrdy responsio, 
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in A,S. is andwyrdy (as the verb is audwyrd^n,) in Alem. 
anircortf in Belg. anticoord, Alem. antinterdi signifies co- 
ram, corresponding to Moes.G. midzcairthja ; antwartay an- 
tumrtiy praesens; an (iods andunardey in Dei praeseutia; 
entuuurten, gi-afiiumirtetty Germ, uberrantworteny exhibere, 
praesentare, &c. 8lc. Moes.G, andvairthja, coram, is evi- 
dently retained in A.S. andrcaerd praesens, v/hence andweardr 
fan praesentare, and^ardnysse praesentia, &c. 

1. It has been seen, diat the first secondary sense given to 
Gr. mrri is that of opposition. But it may be observed, that 
this has different shades. It does not merely include the 
idea of locai opposition^ but is extended to hostility in word 
or in action. The Moes.G. preposition has the same diver- 
sity of application. 

In the various use of the preposition, or noun, andKairthjOy 
we may discern the very slight transition of signification 
which is made, from expressing the state of a person as 
merely in presence of another, or before him, to that of his 
being placed directly over against him. It occurs strictly, 
in the first sense^ in Luk. 90. '26. ' They could not take 
hold of his words, in aiukcairthja manageinSy before or in 
presence of die people ;' which perfectly preserves the force 
of Gr. ivtff ri0y here used. I need scarcely observe, that h»9 . 
. Tf»p is composed of iv i;;, and tifrt before, denoting the state 
of being before or in the presetice of another ; as \m7Fi$f is 
from %f in, and it^ oculus, vultus. 

Andwairthi is also used to signify heal opposition in a 
stricter sense ; as in a passage formerly quoted. ' ITie cen- 
turion, it is said, was atstandands in andwairthja, standing 
over against Jesus;' Mar. 15. ^.9* Gr. i{ fy«yr/«K. A si-^ 
milar phrase occurs in Matt. 27* 61. Sitandeins andwair-. 
this thamma hlaiwa ; ' sitting over against the sepulct^e ;* 

Gr. liTfvtfrri r«v ni^^v. ' 

We do not find the same word used to denote hoi^tik QppB^ 
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siliofi. But this may be owing to the very imperfect state in 
which the Codex Argenteus has been handed down to us. And 
and anda, however, evidently bear this signification, as other- 
wise compounded. It appears in atidsakauy contradicere, from 
and contra, and sakan arguere. Andsakani taikns, * a sign/ or ' 
* token, which shall be spoken against ;' Luk. 2. 54. Gr. vnftutf 
mtrtMyi^iw. The same idea may be perceived in the for- 
mation of andi-unnan disputare, from the preposition, and 
Tinuan currere, q. to run against ; resembling Lat. discuT' 
ferCf Fr. discourir. Andastaihs denotes an adversary ; from 
and contra, and sfandan stare. Fraweii mik ana attdastaih- 
ja meinamma ; ' Deliver me from mine adversary ;' Jjdk, 
18. 3. Gr. elfTiit'xov /K«v. Andastaua has the same signifir 
cation ; the verb being stojati judicare. Andaset is aborai- 
iiation, q. what one sets himself against. 

In A.S., andsaete signifies abomination, and also occun 
as the participle past, in tlie sense of exosm, perosus* In 
like manner M^es.G. andsakan appears as andsacian negwe, 
inficiari, with its derivatives. Andstandan, resistere, is very 
slightly changed in its meaning ; as it signifies sustinere, pati; 
that is, so to resist as not to sink under. A.S. and occurs 
in the same sense, where there is no correspondent term in 
Moes.G. ; as in andfexe calvities, that is, the state opposed 
to that of having hair, baldness ; whence andfege, decaiva- 
tus. We may add and-ian, zelare, q. to feel a principle of 
opposition ; anda^ ' rancor,^ invidia, zelus, livor ; and an^ 
invidus. V. Lye. 

In the Salic Law, x. 5. ande sitto signifies contra morem; 
Schilter. Alem. ando, ant, and afUi, signify zelus, and ant^ 
on iudignari. 

According to Gudmund, Andr., Isl. and is an inseparable 
preposition signifying «Wi, contra, adversus. This, be says, 
is evident from a great many composites in which it appears. 
Isl. andraa means conflict us, from atid contra, and raa im- 
petus ; andvidre, ventus contrarius ; androda, remi^tio ioad- 
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Tersum ; andstreimeSf adverso flumine ; andthveitif ictus con- 
tnuius; andvitne,opposit\x8 testis priori testificationi) 8ic« &c« 

Ihre gives and as also a Su.G. preposition bearing the 
same sense, anciently anda. AndsyU is, adversus solenii to 
nvhich raettsyh is opposed ; andwaegisy e regione ; andmark 
adversitasi damnum^ froih and contra, and mark finis. 

Belg* out is evidently the same preposition, and in many 
instances used in the same way, giving a contrary meaning to 
the word to which it is prefixed. Thus aerd-en is to follow 
the course of nature, ont-aerden to degenerate ; binden to 
Innd, OfU'binden to loose ; hel-en to cover, ont-hekn to re- 
veal, in Moes.G. andrhuljian. 

2. The next secondary sense of iitrl is that of cofnparison. 
I find no proof of this use of the Moes.G. preposition. 

S* We might suppose, that like drri Moes.G. and had 
been used as expressive of preference^ from its sense as com- 
pounded with the verb saiquhan, videre. For in Luk. 20. 
21. andsaiquhan signifies to respect, as preferring one per- 
800 to another. Ni andsaiquhis andwairthiy ' neither ac- 
ceptest the person.' 

4. *Arr\ denotes substitution ,* as in the language of Thucy- 
dides, Ei^fn mrri T^xiffVy ' peace instead of war/ Moes.G. 
4imd and anda have the same sense in a composite state. Gor 
nemun'-''-andawairthi this wairthodins ; * They took the price 
of him that was valued ;' Matt. 27. 9* The object valued,-^ 
wairthoda ; that which was set before, opposite to, or against, 
the object valued, andawairthi, that is, the price, the 
worthf-'-anda, or in Gr. «rr/, opposed to the person worthed, 
ni order to a commutation, or substitution of the one for the 
other. To this the Isl. term andcirdi is strictly analogous, 
and evidently from the same origin. Verelius defines it, 
Flntinni lei emptae par. 
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Und seems to be used in this sense by Ulphilas. In Matt.5« 

SS. t: here we read 'O^ittXfut «%W i^UXfUWj mmI iiirra mrrt Mr' 

r«(, he renders it^ At^o utid angin, jah tunthu utid tunthau ; 
* Eye for eye, and tooth for tooth/ Junius renders it, Oculus 
contra oculum. 

It has been supposed that the Greeks had an old noun of 
the form of «»$, having in the genitive «rr«f, and signifyii^ 
front or face. This supposition principally rests on the fre- 
quent use of icrr« ' as an adverb, to express before, in pre* 
sence, in face of This, it has been said, is evidently the 
accusative case of the noun. Does the accusative form of 
lifTtt afford a presumption that it was once a noun, and that 
the nominative was «%(? Is not the presumption fully as 
strong, that it had a common origin with the Goth, preposi- 
tion, especially as we find this in the form of anda? "Arrm 
indeed occurs, not merely as an adverb, but as a preposition 
governing the genitive ; mrrm, Trm^tUtfVj ante genas, vel e regi- 
one genarum ; Scapul. It is not improbable, that, from the 
secondary sense of anda, as denoting what is opposite, espe- 
cially as transferred to the mind, the same term in A.S. has 
assumed the form of a noun, signifying, us we have seen, 
rancour, envy, 8cc. 

If we look for the origin of the preposition, the northern 
nations might perhaps imagine that their ancestors had fully 
as good a right to claim the honour of this as tlie Greeks. For 
we are not left to mere conjecture as to the existence of a noun 
bearing the sense referred to. Alem. endi adtually signifies 
frons ; Raban. Maur. Anditic and endinc, id. Isidor. V. 
Schilter. Thes. Su.G. aenne is explained in the same man- 
ner by Ihre. Hence aetmespati, a frontlet, such as the Jews 
wore ; and, as he apprehends, the phrase kasta oefwer aenda, 
praecipitem ruere. Frdm Moes.G. andrdriumu, id*, he 
even infers, that and, and andeis, explained fnis, also signi- 
fied vertex. Gloss, vo. Aenne. 

It has been observed, that in Lat. we find a substantive 
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noun atdae, (a plnril from the Mngnbr mUa) AanoHaaag die 
posts sflf up before ike emiryy that is, ' tbey>oii/#ii^ pari of 
a house/ DiscioisitioiBy Trans. Ro^ Sec. Eihn. ^. t. 
p. S18. It is reniarkaUey that Isl. amd has a seose aloMMt 
entirely the same; Domuncafai conclari opposita; Gndm. 
Andr. p. \2. This seems to denote a porch erected iufromi 
cftht principal apartment, or what might properhr he called 
the hoi»e itself. Andveige b explained, Sedes foribns in 
medio domus opposita ; a seat erected in front o/^the doors 
in the middle of die house; most prohahlj a Testibule. 
AntMyrey fores intetiores, ibid. q. the door inunediately 
fronting the apartments of a house ; as distinguished from 
kaUd-dyrey ostium extremmn, thai ^R^iich is meant to defend 
from cold. 



CHAPTER III. 
Ov *A«« and A««. 



AW%y ip i 



Lat. ab, Moes.G. a/*, abuy A.S. afy ofy Alem. ab, abe, 
aboy ^qki, Isl. Su.G. Dan. afy Germ, aby Old Flandr. ave, 
Belg. afy aufy Eag. qfy Scot, af aff. 

It has been generally admitted that Lat. a6 is to be view- 
ed as a den\'aUve from mx: It is even asserted by Priscian, 
lib. 1. c. 13., that the ancient Latins used af for aby as in 
the law of the Twelve Tiibles : Sei Pater filiom ter venuui- 
duit, o/'patre liber estod. 

It has been supposed, that the radical sense of «x-« is the 
remote or extreme point ; as if the particle were used in re» 
ference to the terminus ad quern. But, as far as I have ob- 
aerved, it properly denotes * the departure or the distance of 
^ne person or dung from the {dace of another.' Thus it 
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it primarily respects the terminus a quo, * Hence'^ as has 
been said, ' it was easily transferred to signify ^eprogreu or 
fiance of one period of time from another.' It has. been 
applied to modes of actiotiy and chiefly as regarding an effect 
proceeding, or coming fromy something as its cause or spring. 
The primary sense has been extended so far as to include 
th^ idea of absolute negation. The preposition signifying 
away fromy off from ; ^ the one object is supposed to be 
set at such a distance from the other, that they cease to be 
in any manner connected.' 

The derivation from Gr. «tt«>, to tie, is by lio means sa- 
tisfactory : and the passage, in which the noun awc^ is sup- 
posed to occur (in the Phcenissae of Euripides), is very 
doubtful ; several critics being inclined to read xZw^ fatigue, 
instead of tlwcf* V. Prof. Dunbar's Exerc. p. 186. It has 
been supposed, that, because we find the comparative «eV«- 
rt^^i, farther, and the superlative uTrwrecmy farthest or most 
remote ; we may conclude that there formerly existed an ad- 
jective, of the form of «V»j, signifying distant or remote, 
though it had become obsolete. But all that can justly be 
inferred from the existence of Ms-^rf^*; and elTtirxrfy is that 
they have been formed from the preposition ; in the same 
manner as in A. S. iifer superior, upper, and ufemest supre- 
mus, uppermost, have had their origin from ufa supra, up ; 
and inner, Isl. inra, interior, Eng. inner; innemest, Isl.t«.s/r,in- 
timus, Eng. inmost, from inne intro, within. We are not autho- 
rised to conclude, that in A.S. there must have been an ad- 
jective, resembling ufe or ufa, signifying high ; or in A.S. 
and Isl., one of the form of inn, bearing a positive sense 
analogous to that of the comparative and superlative. 

The conjecture of Home Tooke, with respect to af, the 
Goth, and A.S. preposition, of a similar signification, is as 
whimsical as can well be imagined. He views it as ' a frag- 
ment of the Goth, and A.S. afara posteritas, 8lc. afora, 
proles ;' observing, that ' it is a noun substantive, and means 
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HfnjBcatisBqtiencey offsprings SHcces9or,JhUower,* fcc. Div.of 
Purley^ I. 367. Had he derived Moes.G. afar post, fl/?er, 
from this source, it would have had some verisimilitude ; 
mltfaough the inverse is most probable. Had he looked into. 
the Isl., without supposing so strange a section of a word, he 
would have found a preferable etymon, according to his own 
idea, in afe avus, fl/t, id. Gloss. Edda ; in Hym* 28. 2. 

Wachter deduces ab-^jiy deiicere, from the adverb of de« 
feet ab. If we must have a verb or a noun as the root of 
the particle, perhaps this verb may be found to have as good a 
claim as any other. It is, doubtless, the same verb in ano- 
ther form, which Kilian gives as old Teut. ; av-en abire, de- 
ficere, to depart fromj to fail or fall off. 

I shall now consider the different senses given of aVi in their 
order, as illustrated by the use of the synonymous preposi* 
tions in tlie various dialects of the Gothic. 

1 • Departure from, in* regard to place. * When he was 
come down, affairgtnija, from the mountain ;' Matt. 8. 1 . 
«v» TV i^wij A.S. of tham mnnte ; also in Mar. 9* 9* the 
same in both versions. In Isl. it is afjialknuj literally ' aff 
the felJs.* We have here the act of departing,— he came 
down ; and the point from which he came, the mountain.— ~ 
He ' saw two ships standing by the lake : ithjislgans afgan- 
gafidans af im, but the fishermen, going out of them, were 
washing their nets; Luk. 5. 2. ieV«^«vrf( ttx uvrwv. The 
point of departure, iwa skipa, the two ships. The striking 
analogy between the construction of the Gr. and Goth, can 
hardly escape notice here. j4fga Uganda tis compounded o(af 
from, and gangan to go, perfectly corresponds to the Gr. 
verb composed of «V« and /8«o«> ; and both verbs have the 
same preposition subjoined. The construction of another 
passage is very similar. ' They said, who shall, afwalujaiy 
roll us away the stone, af dauroniy from the door of the 
sepulchre i Mar. 16. 3, i. e. q^ the door. The Gr. verb is 
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«VMcifA/rfiy the preposition t» in some M&S.y mxl in other^; 
in A.S. qf.^^Lausei uns afthamma ubilin, * Deliver us from 
that evil/ or ' the evil one ;' Matt. 6. 13. pvr«i ifuis ««*• nf 
irtFii^if. The same idiom is preserved in the A.S. version ; 
jilys (loose) us of yfele. The act of departure, expressed 
passively ; — that of being loosed, or suffered to go ; the point 
of /2epar^tire,— evil, or the'etil one. It may be observed, that 
the verb lansjan is frequently used in a simple sense, as de- 
noting the removal of auy impediment to motion or depar- 
ture: 'The chains had been plucked asunder by him ;'ga- 
lausida af sis thos naudibandjos ; Mar. 5. 4. The Goth, 
preposition plainly conveys the same idea in another 
passage, in which it is substituted for U in the original: 
' Which of you, having a servant plowing, will say unto him, 
when he is come from the field, go and sit down to meat T 
Quimandim of haithjaiy literally, ' coming from the hecUh ; 
Luk. 17« 7. A.S. of tham aecerCy (Lat. agro,) whence E. 
acre, 1 may subjoin, as a ramification from this primary 
sense, that mwl often denotes the place of birth, or country 
from which one comes* ' There came a rich man, ctf Ard- 
mathaias, q/* Arimatfaea, named Joseph; Matt. 27. 57, min 
*A^ifAti6m»i.^^^ Now a certain man was sick, named Lazarus, 
af BethaniaSy o/* Bethany;' Joh. 11. 1. cIttI fin6ufi»i. 

Af is mentioned by Lye as occurring in the Rush worth 
copy of the A.S. Gospels, iu Mar. 14. 17; also afdaely des^ 
census. But it occurs very rarely, of being commonly used 
as equivalent to mxk. 

Alem. flftfl, de. Aba dien himela falta Tnihti tifela; 
De cselis cadere fecit Dominus daemonia ; Notker, Psa. 95. 
.^. Ab-f alien decidere ; corresponding to Isl. ajffal casus, 
lapsus. Alem. ab-tveg ambages, declinatio a via recta; 
ab denoting departure, weg the point from which it com^ 
mences : apa-sceian, radere, to cut off. 

Isi. afhuga, ex auimo deponere, afhyggia id. ; cfkoma^ 
posteritas, q*. what comes off^ or takes its departure yrom, as 

1 
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a branch broken off from a tree ; aflaenda sik, patriam re- 
linquerey to go off or from one*s own land or country. 

2. Distance from, as to place. * And the leprosy, aflaiik 
afimmay left him ;' off-wetUfrom him. Mar. 1. 42. tlinix0tr 
iw ^vfV ; q. went to a distance from him, he being tho- 
roughly cleansed. Isl. hvaff- — af honum.^^Af thamma^ 
^from him that hath not, even that he hath, afnimada af 
imma, shall be taken away from him ;' Luk. 19* 26. 'Air^ 
X nf m^fnHwiT»t mw «urv. Prof. Dunbar gives mmSiixXm, I 
throw yrom, as a proof that the Gr. preposition signifies 
away fromjfff from. Exerc. p. 187. 188. We find this 
very use of Goth, af in composition. * And he, aftcairpands 
wastfai^ casting away his garment, rose ;' that is, throwing it 
from him,^ to a distance; Mar. 40. 50. ««-*C«A«r rl IfUn^v. 
The same phraseology occurs both in Gr. and Moes.G. in 
a resolved state. ' If thy right eye offend thee, pluck it out, 
and wairp afthus, cast it, or throw it offirom thee ;' Matt. 
5. 29. fitix% itrk r«v ; also in verse SO. 

Alem. abgruntCf abyss, that is, distance from the ground 
or bottom; Isl. Su.G. afgrund id.; aJTield, abstinentia, hold- 
ing or keeping at a distance yroni any object. Alem. ablibcy 
death, from ah and libe life, q. departure, or being at a dis^ 
tai)ce,yrom life. 

3. Distance, in regard to time. Fram is the Moes.G. 
preposition, which is almost uniformly used in this sense. 
Af however, occurs in Mar. 10. 6. Af anastodeinai ga- 
skaflais^ ' from the beginning of the creation ;' ««■« y% oi^x!^% 
xrivru^i. In Isl. ofvpphafe skepnnnnar. In A.S. fram oc- 
curs. But we have 0/* in a parallel passage ; of middan-ge- 
ardesfruman, a mundi principio ; Matt. 24. 121. 

Su.G. af id. Af Pinghis dagha till Martins maesso; 
From the day of Pentecost till Martinmas. LL. Bygg, ap. 
Ibre. 
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4. The preposition sometimes denotes the mode of actionf 
as proceeding from a certain principle. ^ Be not overcome 
of evil, but gajiukais af thiutha unthiuth, overcome with 
good evil ; Rom. 12. 21. Here it is used for if rf uymim. 
"^Afmissilbin tauja niwaihty ' I do nothing q/* myself ;' Job* 
8. 28. «V ifutvrSj Gr. ; of me sylfumy in A.S. ; qfmer stalf'^ 
um, Isl. The mode of doing or actings as before, is, not 
o/* himself, but as instructed by the Father .-^^ He shall not 
speak, af sis silbin of himselt ; el(pUvriiy Job. l6. Id. A.S. of 
hym sylfon.'^* Sayest thou this thing, abu thus sUbiuy of thy 
self, or did others tell it thee of me ?' Job. 18. 34. «>* Uvfv. 
A.S. of the ^Ifum. Here we have the act, saying or speakii^ ; 
the thing concerning which inquiry is made, the origin of this 
act, or the point from which it proceeded. It is askedi 
whether it was from the suggestion of the Governor's own 
mind, or from the report of others ? 

It may be observed, that abuy which occurs in thb passage, 
is evidently a modification of afj with the substitution of one 
labial for anotlier, and the addition of u paragogic, in which 
the Goths delighted. [/ sometimes appears as here with- 
out, and elsewhere with, the aspirate, in the form of uh ; and 
it is found affixed to almost every part of speech. V. Ihre, 
Ulph. lUustr. p. 274. 275. When the Goth, preposition 
has this addition, it very nearly resembles its Alem. syno- 
nyme aba. 

5. Negation. Moes.G. af-quithan, to renounce, from af 
privative vmA quithan to speak. ^ Viho^oeyer ni af-^uithith 
allamma aigina seinamma, forsaketli not all that he hath ;' 
all his possession, Scot, his aught; Luk. 14. 33. The verb 
in Gr. is «T*T«V0-ir«i, from retp-o-a, to appoint, conjoined with 
»xo ab, signifyuig to depart from, to abdicate ; like Lat. a6- 
dico. The term used in the Isl. version is perfectly analo- 
gous, afseger, from a/* and seg-ia dicere, to say.^^Afaikan 
negare; from af wlA probably ^'aAia affirmare. Af-satjan 
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Hmoverey from af and ^jan poDere, to put out of one's 
flace or $eat. 

A.S. af'god idolum, also used in Isl. af-godnessey idolola- 
tria. Alem. aba-hoten negligent^ i. e. honoured not ; Otfrid. 
Alhansi invidiam from ab and anst gratia, favour. Isl. of- 
quedan, renunciare, like Moes.G. nf-quithan. Su.G. af- 
saega id., compounded precisely in the same manner, from 
ibe verb signifying to say. Af-haenda^ alicui aliquid abri- 
perci to snatch any thing out of one's hand ; from the prepo- 
sition and hand nianus. 

Mr Bonar, in his very ingenious Disquisitions, has justly 
remarked the affinity between the preposition ix6, especially 
in Its aspirated form i^\ and the £ng. adverb o^ originally 
^^ But it H'ill not be readily conceded that the Gr. word 
is the root. For, from what has been seen, there^seems to be 
much more reason to view it as merely a branch from tlie 
same common root. There appears to be as little reason 
for asserting, as in p. 326, that the adverb q^is * quite a dif- 
ferent word^ and from a different source, from the preposi- 
tion of J For, from all that we can observe of the use of 
the ancient synonymous terms, in the various dialects of the 
Goth.^ they seem radically the same. Moes.G. and A.S. af 
privative is evidently the same with the preposition : and the 
preposition assumes an adverbial character merely because 
it is added to the verb, instead of being prefixed. We have 
a striking proof of this in Moes-G. ajwairpands, as com- 
pared with wairp af, referred to above. Mr B. has ob- 
served, that ^ besides the preposition iirl, we find in use i^o 
as an adverb, denoting ^ar qffl with its derivative aimku, 
from far:' p. 321. This is a just illustration of our idea. 
For what is the adverb «x«, but merely the preposition used 
adverbially, and evidently retaining its primary sense of dt- 
farture or distance? 
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The resemblance between this and any Godi. particle of 
similar use^ is less obvious than in various other instances. 
Moes.G. thairh, whence E. through, in signification more 
strictly corresponds to iU, than any other preposition. Bat 
there is reason to believe, that there has been a radical affi- 
nity between the Gr. particle and Moes.G. du, althoiigh 
more generally signifying ad, to. 

It has been observed, that it^ may in general be translated 
by through, whether applied to matter, to space, or to time; 
and that, in a secondary sense, it denotes causation m all its 
forms. I shall give some examples of the use of dn, or its 
synonymes,''!. as apparently signifying through in respect of 
spore ; 2. in regard to time ; 3. as denoting causation, 

1. Through, as applied to space. ^'And very early in the 
monnng,'''^tiddjedun du thamma hlaiwa, they advanced all 
the way to the sepulchre;' Mar. 16. 2. The verb has at, 
signifying ad to, for its prefix, and du following. '' They 
came thus far through all the difficulties they had to en- 
counter, arising from the darkness, the solitariness of die 
place, their fear or their apprehension of the impossibility 
of rolling away the "stone, or of opposition from the guard 
of soldiers."— /A e??« Attinganga,^^\go or proceed f o the 
Father;' Joh. 14. 12. also ver. 28. ir%^iUfAat «-(o(. It is 
well known that this verb properly signifies to make a jour- 
ney, referring to the space passed through, as formed from 
wt/^m transeo, transadigo. 

In composition it seems, in several instances, to convey 
the same idea. ' And when he was gone forth into the way, 
there came one running,' duatrinnands ains ; Mat. 10. ]?• 
Gr. ^^•Ti^tifUnf, accurrens. The Goth, word conveys a more 
extensive idea. For (Urinnan signifies to run towards, from i 
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HZ ody and rinnan currere. But here tbe prepoBitioii du is 
pfefixed ; duatrinuan correspoDdiog to Jmit^x^, and imi^^- 
fiist, discurroy percurro. In the same mannery where «c*^ 
Xi^f^f aocedoy is used, Matt. 8. 5. 25, Mar. 12. 28, Ul- 
philas substitutes duaigangan ; which, unless we view the 
use of the preposition as merely tautological, is stroller than 
im^fMity transeo, pertranseo. For the Goth, verb, accord- 
ing to its form, would signify to approach to a point in re- 
brence to the space passed through. Duatsniwan * drew to 
die shore;' Mar. 6. 53. the translation of ^^•rm^Ht^/rmty 19 
firom duy at ad, and mwan ire, venire, strenue aggredi. Du 
•eems to denote the difficulties, or resistance, the disciples 
■act with in brii^ng their boat to the shore. 

When )ii is explained as signifying between or amongy it 
most be viewed as a modification of this sense. ' They had 
disputed, du sis misso, among themselves, who should be the 
greatest}' Mar. g. S4.««-^ The shepherds said, difs sis tnissoy 
one to another;' Luk. 2. 15. him betuynan, A.S. version.—- 
Tliey * communed with one another what they ought do to 
Jesus,' du sis misso ; Liuk. 6. 1 1, in A.S. betwux hym. Al- 
though ir^H be the preposition used in these passages in the 
Gr., yet in two of them it is preceded by a verb having iut 
as its prefix; Mar. 9* 34. )iiAfxl«r«»; Luk. 6. 11. Ima^^aw* 

2. As to time.'^Immuh wultkus du aivam ; * To him be 
gipry (q. wealth) for ever;* in or per secula ; Rom. 11. 36. 
nearly the same with the phrase used by Gr. writers, it* miStHf 
in aevum, or in aetemum '^^Sigai mith izwis du aiwa; ' ^e 
shall abide with you for ever ;' Job. 14. I6. 

3. As denoting causation^ It has been observed by phi- 
lologists, that iuk is often used in lax discourse in the sense 
of Lat. propter, ob : as ii^ nfr*, and iuk t»vt«. V. Scapul. 
Du fresquently oocurs m a similar connexion and meaning. 
As used in this way, it must properly be viewed as a con- 

c 2 
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junctioii. Bat, although its grammatical form be slightljr 
changed, this very change, similar to that in regard to the 
Gr. preposition, indicates its original application. 

It marks the impulsive cause^ or motive of conduct * I 
have married a wife, and du the ni mag qaiman, therefore 
I cannot come ;' Luk. 14. QO. Gr. itei r%vT^,/~^Dvtk the, 
* Therefore,* or * for this cause, Moses gave us circumci- 
sion ;' Joh. 7. 22. also )m rovr«.— ' Fear not Zacharias, du 
theei, for thy prayer is heard;' Luk. 1. 13. Gr. )«#t#;— 
' Cause driving away fear,— *the hearing of his prayer.—- Jo- 
seph also went up— 4into the city of David, du theei was, be- 
cause he was of the house and lineage of David ;' Luk. 2* 4. 
Gr. ii^ T4 Jfm. — Cause of his taking this journey,— Jiis rela- 
tion to the royal family. 

In the same sense it is used for itA rL Du quhe ni attan- 
huth ina, * Why have ye not brought him ?' Joh. 7. 45. 
Propter quid, for what reason P what cause has prevented 
you from bringing him as a prisoner?' Quhe is used for 
quha quid ; Hickes. Gram. p. 35. Du quhe again occurs in 
the same sense, chap. 8. 43. 46. for iuiru 

h marks the consequence, as referring to the efficient cause 
previously mentioned. 'The power of the Highest shall 
overshadow thee, duiheh, therefore also that holy thing—shall 
be called the son of God;' Luk. 1. 35. Gr. Jio, from the 
preposition d<i^ and • quid. As A.S. the, signifying quod, 
seems to be merely the relative used as an adverb, it is pro- 
bable that Moes.G. the, theh, was originally a part of some 
pronoun equivalent to this or that; especially as tho, the 
accusative plural of tlie article, is used in the sense of haec. 

It sometimes signifies the procuring or meritorious cause. 
' Behold thou shalt be dumb, and not able to speak^— ^?< 
theei, because thou believest not my words;' Luk. 1. 20. 
Gr. M* Sf, 

This particle also denotes the final cause. ' But, dtdh 
the, for thk cause, came I unto this hour ;' Joh. 12. 27. . 
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im TVT*.— ' He ordtined twelve, da wisan rmth m, that/ or 
' to the end that, they should be with him;' Mar. 3. 14. Gr. 

The Anglo-Saxons have changed du into to, substituting one 
dental for another, and perhaps giving nearly the sound of u 
to 0. In Alem. and Franc, it assumes the various forms of 
za, ze, zi, zua, zuo, the d being softened to ds or z, Kero 
uses za for Lat. ad. Zi thiu, ad hoc ; Otfrid. Zuaauhchonte, 
adjungentesy Kero; adding or eking, to. Znakangen acce- 
dant, id. ; corrresponding to Moes.6. dnatgangan, only that 
the latter has a double prefix. Zui, also zu we, ad quid, cur; 
Otfrid. The latter is evidently analogous to Moes.G. du 
quhe quare. Isl. thui, ideo, quia, is viewed by Ihre as sy^ 
nonymous with Moes.G. duy as well as the Su.G. causal 
•adverb ty, bearing the same signification. 



CHAPTER IV. 

Of 'e* and 'e». 

*Ek, fi{ ; Lat. Ex, out, out of. 

For some time I did not suppose that there was ttie 
sl^htest afiinity between these and any preposition in the 
Goth, tongues. But in the adoption of this idea, too little 
allowance was made for the change often produced in the 
enunciation of the same term, when it passes from the lips of 
one people to those of another, and for its various modifi- 
cations among the same people during the lapse of ages. 

Accidentally observing that the particle us frequently ap- 
peared m the Moes.G. version^ both by itself and in com« 

cS 
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positioii> in the place of Ik or 2$ iti the JSr.^ it octnrred that 
the teitns migbt be ridically the same. Iti eoiiseqiietibe of 
coniparisoDy 1 am more and more confirmed in this opinieiiy 
tspecMly as the same prepositiot), in iis transitioii from the 
Scythians to the ancient Germans, has assumed die fortft at 
Uz, and is still by their descendants Writteti ttid pronounced 
au8. Occasionally, however, ns is used in Alem. Nor is il 
unworthy of attention, that, as there are various radical tertbS 
which the Goths and Celts appear to have held in eootttioli> 
the preposition exactly corresponding in signifieatioH to tbMe 
in Gael, and Ir. is as. It may be supposed) that this hkl 
sometimes been pronounced e^; for as esreimeach signifies de^ 
viatmg, (Lhuyd, Obrien, Shaw;) it would Seem to be cotli^ 
pounded of as or es, out of, and reim the road or way. 

There is no vestige indeed, of the preposition us id A.S.j 
though very nearly allied to Moes.G. But we know that 
particular nations have from habit been attached to particular 
sounds; or, from peculiar conformation of the organs of speech, 
have found the enunciation of some letters more easy, or more 
agreeable, than that of others. Thus, where the Germans 
use z, the Belgae prefer the harder sdund of /. The same 
predilection for hard sounds has been manifested by their 
descendants, or at least by the Anglo- Belgae, in Britain. 
They uniformly use ut in the same sense with he, !{. But 
they did not find it necessary to change the soft sound of the 
Moes.G. into a harder one. For besides us, the latter 
had ui, and uta. Although these had the same general sighifi- 
cation with us, they were used adverbially, and in the sense 
of s!|Ar, extra, foras. Moes.G. ut seems, however, to have bad 
the same force with us in composition ; as far as we can judge 
from a single example. This is uthaurans teas, efferebatnr, 
* was carried Out ;' Luk. 7.12. from vt and bair-an to bear; 
used for ^wfti^rr^. Utana, formed from ut or uta, is used as 
a preposition iti the sense of extra. The Anglo-Saxons teem 
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to hsfve borrowed their tU and utan from Moe8.Q. ; both 
having the same significatioo as in the parent language. 

We may conjecture perhaps, that originally the prepo- 
titbn ];nore nearly resembled !{ than U, both from the form 
retained in Lat.> and from that of the Moes.G. and Alem. 
The letter (or x was unknown to the Gothic tribes; and, 
that letter in Moes.U., which has greatest similarity, is sound- 
ed as Or. x* ^A the use of this preposition, the Moeso- 
Goths seem to have approached as nearly to the sound of x 
as their language could permit, while in order to express 
it, they confined themselves to a single letter. For they 
often used uz instead of tis; and in this form it passed to the 
Alem. I need scarcely mention the common interchange of 
vowels, not only in words derived from another language, but 
in derivatives of the same language ; or urge the observation 
of Wachter, that u assumes the form of all the other vowels. 
Perhaps it may be conjectured, that the Moeso-Goths, oc- 
casionally at least, pronounced u like the Germ, diphthong U, 
which has the sound of Eng. e. 

It greatly strengthens the hypothesis, that us or uz was 
originally the same with li and ex, that us was used, as an 
^x, by the ancient Latins, precisely in the same sense. Thus, 
where the Goths said tis himinam, from heaven, the Latins 
postponed the preposition, making coelitHs, that is, ex coelo. 
For us kairtin, ex corde, they used cordiciiits, from the heart. 
The very word cor, which is deduced from Gr. xm^iiet, seems 
radically the same with Moes.G. hairto. The diflference of 
the initial letters forms no valid objection ; for it is well known 
that in Isi., the oldest dialect of the Goth, now extant, the 
letters h and k are constantly interchanged. Where the Goths 
said, us waurtim, the Ropans used radicit-us, by the roots. In 
the same manner they formed fwtdit-us, ex fundo ; stirpU-us, a 
stirpe ; medulHt-us, penii-us, &c. V. Ulph. lUustr. Praef. p. 7. 

From the power of the final letter, perhaps we may view 
uz as a sort of intermediate form of the particle between ut 

£4 
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and us, or as a compound of both, q. uts; especially as we 
find them conjoined in utus-gangan, egredi. 

The Gr. preposition Ixhas been derived from iMt, die same 
as ux§i, cedo, I quit, yield, or give ^vay. I shall only remark 
the affinity between this and the Goth, verbs which have the 
same signification : A.S. mk-an, Alem. nuicc-an, umch-en^ 
Su.G. wik-a, Isl. vyk-a, veg-ia, Germ, zveich-m, cedere. 
Wachter observes that some derive the Germ, verb from ifciif, 
w being prefixed. But he hesitates as to this^ because weichen 
signifies to yield as to place, but iSkm to yield in the way 
of obsequiousness. He prefers deriving it from wegy an ad- 
verb denoting motion from a place. It is surprising, that, 
for the reason given, he did not think of inverting the etymon. 
For from the figurative use of the Gr. verb, compared with 
the simple sense of the different Goth, synonymes, it would 
seem most probal^le that the former is the derivative. 

The variety of Goth, verbs, corresponding in signification 
with the supposed root of e», had suggested the idea, that the 
Gr. preposition might have had its origin from some old Scy- 
thian or Gothic word denoting change of place, which is ad- 
uiitted to be the primary sense of the particle. Moes.G. a^g5, the 
oldest northern terra signifying a way, seemed to indicate some 
affinity, at least to f|. It is also applied to a journey, or to 
the distance to which one goes from any given place. Wegs, 
which appears to acknowledge a common root, denotes 

« 

motion. It might seem to confirm this idea, that as in Isl. 
the verb signifying to give place, has the form of veg-ia, 
(Verel. Ind.) reg is rendered, via, iter. But it apparently 
derives still greater probability from the use of Germ, weg, 
an adverb denoting motion from a place, and signifying hinc, 
inde, foris, procul, 8cc. lliis seems to be merely weg, a way, 
used adverbially. Hence A.S. on weg, ad iter ; on weg ge- 
tcitan, in iter discedere, abire ; weg-faran, iter facere ,* aweg 
absens, he is aweg, abest, he is away. V. Somner. Alem. 
anmegan reverti, redire iu viam. 
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As it has beeo diougfat that the Aeolic digamma approacfa- 
^ nearly to the sound of IV, we have only to suppose that this 
was laid aside in the pronunciation of wigg, when the Greeks 
began to be more refined. Thus igs, or egs, would remain^ 
which might easily assume the form of i$. It deserves to be 
remarked that in Germ., and Belg., tteg is used to this day in 
composition, in the same sense as the prepositions U, t|y ex; 
as weg-^rbeiten, to work something away, weg-bringen, to 
xemove, weg-eilen, to haste away; Ludwig. Some of the 
terms seem almost the same, in combination and in signifi- 
cation, with those used by Ulphilas; with this difference 
only, that tceg is used in place of us, Moes.G. us-gangan, 
ainre, ezire, Teut. wegh-gaen. Germ, weg-gehen abire; us- 
niman tollere, Teut. wegh-ntmen, id ; tis-sandjan, emittere, 
wegk-stndtn abmittere ; us-tcairpan ejicere, wegh-werpen, 
Germ, weg-werfftn, abjicere; us-hlaupan, exilire ; wegMoopen 
aufiigere. 

It may be supposed that Moes.G. wigs, or some cognate 
term of a similar meaning, might in course of time, and by 
passing through the mouths of different tribes, be changed to 
^. But it must be acknowledged, that we can scarcely sup- 
pose that the Moeso-Goths would so far corrupt their own 
term as to transform it into us. It would be necessary to 
take it for granted, that they had borrowed it from some other 
people, after it had been considerably metamorphosed. I do 
not therefore attempt to solve the difficulty : and have merely 
thrown out these ideas, suggested by the etymon of the Gr. 
particle commonly given, and in some degree confirmed by 
analogy, as perhaps not unworthy of attention from the ama- 
teurs of philological research ; and proceed to take a com- 
parative view of the Gr. and Goth, prepositions, without pre- 
suming to determine the origin of either. For it ought ever 
to be remembered, that etymology, although a field which by 
its fairy prospects invites to the most ample and bewitching 
range, is, from the remoteness of the objects presented to 
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view, wd by r6i|90ft of the mist of ag€« in whid^ tliey ^re fire> 
quently involved, often incapable of beiag illumiua^d by t^ 
unclouded ray of demoostration. 

1. The primary idea attached to U, i^, is that of plact l^ 
edr quitted. ' And a voice, quam us himinam, came frcfif^ 
heaven ;' Mar. 1. 11. hytnr^ U w u^wtiu That which 2g^ 
or quitted its place^^-SL voice ;; the place ^i/tV^eci— heaven* 
Let us for a moment substitute wigs or wegs as the prer 
position, throwing awi^ the digamma. A voice came;— the 
comOBencement of its troy— 4ie9ven*'—^ Joseph also went up 
us Galeilaiay us baurg Nazaraith, from Galilee, out of t^ 
city of Nazareth ;' Luk. 2. 4. ix wUwi. V. Ulph. lUustr. p. 
43. It is also, like U, as applied to place in relation to thq 
mind, used in the sense of with. ' Thou shalt love the Lord 
thy God, ti5 allamma bairtin theinamma^ with all thy hearty 
gah us allai saiwalai theirtaiy and with all thy soul,' &c. 
Mar. 12* 30. !{ oA^^ rm na^lm^ r*v, mmI s( tAn; tj|( ^x^^ 

&c. It indeed still retains its primary sense here. For, a^ 
it is operative love alone that is required or accepted, the 
thing which leaves the heart, in its actings ad extra, or in 
tlie proofs of its previous existence there, is love. 

2. It is applied to thne. 'Ex ru iiT^w ivix^inotv ; ' he 
went away after supper.' He went away ;*— from what he 
took his fray— -supper.— -^ And as Jesus passed by, he saw a 
man which was bUnd, us ^abaurtluii,Jrom his birth ;' Job. 
9* 1* ht yfHm— ^Jfesus knew, us frumistja^ from the be« 
ginning, who they were that believed not.' Vzuh tkamnia 
mela, ^from that time many of his disciples went back;' 
Job. 8. 64. 66. f{ i^xfii'y'"-^ T«m.— 'AH these have I 
kept^ us jundai meinai, from my youth up ;' MAr. 10. 20. 

3. It denotes change of «(a]^.or situation. '£{ u^im ^•' 
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XifMf * out of peace to go to war.' The idea suggested by 
migs or wtgs would apply here. The act, going to war ;— 
the troy of goi/ig— or what they go fro m,— -peace. It has 
been observed, that the Gr. preposition frequently denotes 
eminence, or distinction ; as what is taken from a number 
ipoerally possesses qualities superior to the rest ; thus, !{«<- 
ftwHf eximius, chosen from among.^ Dunbar's Exerc. Vi is 
uaed in the same sense. * He called to him his disciples, and 
gmmaljande us in twalib, choosing of them twelve, &c.; Luk. 
6« 13. UxtltcfMf$ iff-* AvrS¥. The phrase is retained in Scot., 
making allowance for the different form of the preposition ; 
moUand oui, selecting.*— ^tftn^ us tfUzai managein, * one of 
the multitude ; Mar. 9. 17- iU f» ri i^/iu. The passage is 
lendered by Luther, Einer aus dem volck. 

4. It denotes the materials of which any thmg is made. 
Tlrri^ff he x%^^9 ' ^ <^up of gold.' — ' He spat on the ground, 
and gawaurhta Jam us thamma spaiskuldra, made clay of 
the spittle ;' Joh. 9* 6. UrS wxvvfM'm, 

It may be added, that \» frequently denotes originy as re- 
ferring to the place of birth. This, indeed, is merely a pe- 
culiar restriction of the primary sense of the particle. But 
it deserves particular attention, as illustrative of the intimate 
connexion between U and us. Us Galeilaia, ' out of Gali- 
lee ariseth no prophet ; Joh. 7. 52. U ttk r«XiA«i«(. V. also 
verse 41. And in verse 42. it is said, ' Christ cometh us 
fraiwa Daweidis, of the seed of David, and, us Bethlaihaim 
weihsa, out of the town of Bethlehem ; ^ i* rif (rin^fAarci A«Ci?, 
futi «x« Bn^Af^. It has been observed, that ix, ^ in certain 
phnujcft, and with names of places, is often used as synony- 
mous with «V«, both denoting the place quitted.' Dunbar, 
p. 190. We have a proof in the words last quoted, as in 
other passages, that us is msed for both. 
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In a similar sense it denotes what springs or grows from 
something else. * No man eat fruit, us thusy off or from off^ 
thee hereafter forever;' Mar. 11. 14. he o-tv. 



1 . In composition, Usy like Ik, retains its original meaning. 
' Into whatsoever city, in-gangaith, un^x^^^h J^ enter, and 
they receive you not, m^gangandansy flsx^om;, going out in- 
to the streets,* &c. Luk. 10. 10. Sometimes with the addi- 
tion of t<^ as signify ingybro^; as, Usgaifgands ut; Matt. £9. 
75. * going out,' f{f Atf«>i> f|«. 

Alem. uz-crepisy effoderis,is formed like Moes.G. us-grab- 
an effodere ; uz-hoben, levare, like us-ha^an id. ; uzirtrippun 
ejectam, like tis-dreiban ejicere ; uz-kakangaUy egredi, like 
uS'gangan id. ; uz-sentity foras mittit, like us-sandjany emit- 
tere ; uz-nnrft jactum, like us-wairpan ejicere, &c. 8cc. 

2. Sometimes it is used intensively. ' They were, usagidaiy 
sore afraid ;' Mar. 9* 3* exactly corresponding to f»^«C«i in 
the Gr. — ' I came not to destroy the law,— but usfidljany 
to fulfill ; Matt. 5. 17. adimplere, finem facere. Lye. The 
Gr. word is wXin^mo'ati.'^^Us'geisnodeduny obstupuerunt, 'they 
were affrighted ;' Mar. 1 6. 5. iit6»fiQii6n(rxty from » inten- 
sive, and 6»f4Sw paveo. — ' That they may be us-taukanaiy 
made perfect; Joh. 17. 2:3. from us and taujan to do; 
nriXumfAAitu. To this agrees Germ, aus-macheny perficere, 
q. to make outy to finish ; aus-spaelien explorare, to spy out ; 
aus-erwehlt eximius, what is waiTdy or chosen in preference to 
others. 

3. It has also a privative sense. Moes.G. kiusan signifies 
to choose ; with the preposition prefixed, to reject. ' The 
stone which the builders us-kusun, rejected ;' Luk. 20. 17* 
Here it is used like «x«. The word in Gr. is uxti^x/fAtioMf. 
V. also chap. p. 29. Mar. 8, 31. Lukan signifies to lock; 
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n^lnkan to open. ' U»-4ukan, to open the blind eyes ;' Joh. 
10.21. 

As Alem. burger signifies civb, us^rger is civis extra- 
neus ; ns-lude denotes foreigners, from u$ negative and Uute^ 
Lat. Barb, leudiy homines. Germ, aus-thun to do; au9- 
streichen delere, from aus and strdchen to strike. 

I shall only add, that in Alem. uzan, uzzan, uzzana signify 
extra, like Gr. IIat. Uz, in the modem Saxon, still corres* 
ponds toei\ 

'£r. Lat. In. 

This preposition has been derived from the verb, f^y Utittt, 
or btvfit, to clothe, and thence to cover ; ' q. the chtker, co» 
verer, and, by generalizing this idea, container or campre- 
hender.' In order to obtain the idea of camprehensianf there 
must be rather a violent transition from that of clothings 
such as we cannot conceive a rude people to make ; for such 
must be the state of every people, when they form those 
winged words which are indispensably necessary in a very 
early stage of social intercourse. I would prefer the etymon 
given by Lennep, from li^/ sum. 

1. The general idea^ primarily conveyed by the preposition, 
is that of the place in which any object presently is or exists. 
This gives the most simple idea of containing or compre- 
hending. Is the question asked. Where is the place of such a 
person ? that is, his t« i7m«, where he is ; the answer may be, 
that he is » U^wmXtfi, that he resides or is there, Jerusalem 
being the city that contains him. We find, indeed, that %h, 
which may be viewed as the contraction of the infinitive, 
and Ifi, were used by the poets for if. Both are met with in 
Homer. £ii may have been the ancient form of the particle. 
We may suppose it to have been secondarily applied to state 
or condition, by a slight transition from the idea of place. 
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*£f ivftifiu %tfm, po88e, Thucyd. i. e. to be io a state of power; 
•—power the peculiar mode or character of being. — ^Ef mttm 
fiMiy accusari^ 8cc. It is also applied to time. The sub- 
stadtiTe verb seems to answer here at least fully as well ■§ 
hfiw. 'Er nr%iliZ$% Isri^flrfl^ He did it during the truce ;— ibe 
truce beings existing^ or enduring, while he did it. 

But perhaps it may be deduced from the old Terb w, 
whence tTftt, eo, also venio ; infinitive W<. It is singular, liiat 
although this verb is compounded with all the other prepo- 
sitions:, it does not appear with Ir ; as if it had been meant to 
intimate, that the preposition itself, being formed from the 
verb, could not, with propriety, be prefixed. It cannot be 
Viewed as denoting fnotian towards a place, for this is more 
consonant to the signification of ^h ; but rather the termimh 
Hon or remit of this motion, which we express by sayipg, that 
a person has come to a particular place (which is aoolfaer 
sense of the verb^, or referrng to the place which receifies 
him, or the recipient object. It may be supposed to banie 
been primarily applied to objects capable of motion. This 
will incfaide most of the ejcamples given in iUustratioo of 






1. As to place.»-'£r rS •Urn Im^it*, ^ she sat in the 
house;' Joh. 11. 20. The state— sitting ; the recipient-— 
the hou9e; as contrasted widi what is said of Martha, in the 
same verse, that she fx>ent out.^^KttfMminf h tf »«ai;&i^(«, * he 
descended into die pobl;' Joh. 5. 4. The act, going<v- 
he Tffent down ; termifuttion of this act, the place to whidi 
he canUi or the recipient,— the pool.«^'£A^f?v h *£aa«)<, ' |p 
come into Greece. The act, coming ; that to which he came, 
recipient after his coming,»-Greece. 

2. As applied to time. '£r Iwrot ifo^m^ iw^nrxuo'tfy he will 
die within seven days; Hippocrat. The event-^eath; the 
period within which it arrives or comes, seven days. 

It might seem to be a confirmation of this etymon, that 
the meaning of A.S. innan is, to enter ; Sythihan he innati. 
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postquam ilia ii^essa fuerit; Boet. 22. 1. Teut innren 
also Unifies to put in, to bring in, to gatheri to receive ; as 
'it is still said in Scotland, to in the crop. In Isl. the se- 
condary sense of inna is to repay, to recompense the labours 
^ of another, q. to give him an opportunity of gathering in 
what he has sown. But it is uncertain whether the Goth, 
verb may not have been formed from the preposition. The 
learned Ihre, indeed, derives the preposition from the verb, 
(61. Suio.6. vo. Inney p. 989 ;) Home Tooke, from Moes.G. 
'and A.S. inna, which he says, ' means uterus, viscera, venter, 
interior pars corporis.' A.S. inna occurs in the sense of 
uterus; innoth more frequently, and as bearing the other 
senses mentioned. There is not, however, the slightest proof 
that Moes.G. inna was ever used in this sense ; but rather 
die contrary. For in Luk. 1. 1 1 ; £. 21 . where innothe in the 
A.S. version denotes the uterus, wamba is used by Ulphilas. 
Moes.G. inna merely signifies intus, within ; and is evidently . 
a derivative from the preposition in. 

Without confining myself to the more original senses of the 
particle, or attempting to accommodate them to any particu- 
lar etymon ; I shall state the more common significations of 
h, and show the analogy between these, and those in which in 
occtu^. 

It may be previously remarked, that Goth, in sometimes 
assumes the form of inuh ; u or uh being frequently added 
euphoniae causa, to verbs, adverbs, and prepositions. Inuh 
also occurs, with a pronoun subjoined, in an adverbial form. 

1. Moes.G. in is used in the same manner with if in re- 
gard to place, * It giveth light to all that are in thamma 
razna, in tlie house ;' Matt. 5. 15. Ifni p\kU, — ' That ye may 
glorify your Father which is, in himinam, in heaven,' ver. IG. 
f» r»7( •v^«u$7(» When in denotes place in A.S., on is subjoin- 
ed. * He cast down the pieces of silver, in on the tempel, 
in the temple;' Matt 27* 5. In Alem. in has the same 
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sense. In huse Cotes, in domo Dei, GI. Keren. In des 
rihhes huse, in cujus regni tabernaculo; Id. Prol. p. 17. tn 
Isl. and Su.6. i is the preposition signifying in. By t^ 
vulgar in Scotland this mode is very common^ before a con- 
sonant. Thus t' the house, for in the house^ t* il^e door, for 
in the door, &c. 

2. It is applied to time. ' And Mary arose^ in thaim dor 
gam, in those days ;* Luk. 1 . 39* » raJf ifni^ius T«vT««f .— 
' Many widows were in Israel, in daga Heleiins, in the days 
of Elias ;' Luk. 4. 25. h rm^ if^^xtf 'ha/ov. — ' The sabbath, 
in-wisandin, was, or being, past;' Mar. 16. K from in and 
wisan to be ; corresponding to }««tyf rt^svy ; i. e. being through, 
for the Gr. and Goth, words are analogous in their form- 
ation. A.S. in thetid, ineo tempore; Bed. Hist. 2. 3. 
Alem. fw id. / Thar er lag giborgan in Sunnandag in mor* 
gan ; ' Where he lay interred till Sunday morning ;* Otfrid. 
In sinen dagon, in his days; Id. 1. ]?• 

S. *£y is sometimes used for i/;; as U ;^f(W ^(ru9, for tit 
xit^^f in manus cadere; Homer. Thus also tls is rendered 
by Moes.G. in. ^ And thou be cast in karkara, into 
prison ;' Matt. 5. 25. %U ^vXMciv,^J And not that thy whole 
body should be cast, in gaiannan, into hell ;' ver. 29* ui 
vifvroer. Sometimes for %U as signifying ad; Luk. 5. 32. ' to 
call sinners, in idreiga, to repentance; %U fttrdfotrnv. 

4. The Gr. preposition is used in the sense of inter. 'Et 
•Tf 91, inter quos erat ; Homer. So also Moes.G. in. ' Bless- 
ed art thoum ^t/inom, among women ;' Luk. 1. 2S. \fyvmi\iu 
— ' I send you forth as lambs, in midumai wnlf'e, amoi^ 
wolves.' Luk. 10. 3. literally, in the midst of wolves ; in 
perfect consonancy to the structure of the Gr. phraseology^ 
h ft,%vm Av«4tfr.-— ' I say— to every man that is, in izms, amoug 
you ;' Rom. 12. 3. I? Ituu 
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5. *£v is explained as signifyiiig apud, as in th« phrase, h 
Uurm fStmy apiid 86 esse i. e. meotis conipotem esse ; Scapul. 
In this sense it is used Luk. 15. 17. Quintans in sis, ' combg 
li> himself.' In the Gr. however the preposition is •»(. 

6. *£» occurs ill the sense of per. Scapula refers to Heb. 1.1. 
^ Go(U«hath spoken to us, U vim, by the Son.' Goth, in is 
Qsed m the same seise. * To give knowlec^e of salvation-*- 
M f^ktafritwaurhie izey by the remission of their sins ;' Luk. 

7* '£v denotes the efficient cause. ' Jesus— was led, in 
Jmin, by the Spirit into the virildemess ;' Luk. 4. 1. b rf 

8. The instrumental cause. * I indeed baptise you, in watin, 
with water; but he shall baptise you, in akmin weihamma, 
with the holy Ghost;' Mar. 1. 8. iv v}«ti,— -if nyfv^T« «v/». 

9« '£'f snd Moe8.G. tn, both denote the meritorious cause. 
* For they think that they shall be heard, in^luwaurdein,for 
tir much speaking;' Matt. 6. ?• f» rjT irtAvA«yi«. 



10. The impulsive cause is marked by Goth, in, where hit, 
is nsed in the Gr. ' He knew that, in neithis,for envy they 
had ddivered him;' Matt. 97. 18. itt^ flmi ; also Mar. 6. 
17. «6; 15.10; Job. 7. 13. 

1 1 . In denotes Aefouil cause, also put for htk. * The sab- 
bath was made, in mans, for man, and not man^ tit sabbat- 
oiagi$,iar the sabbath;' Mar. 2. 27. 

12. It h« been observed, that b with a substantive some- 
times forms an adjective; as, ' His word. It "^rU it, was with 
power ;' Luk. 4. 32. in waldt^ja was, Ulphil. ; from waldan 

D 
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dozninari; i. e. ' His word was powerful/ This phrasedo- 
gy correspoDds to h iwtdfut, umt, formerly mentiooed. 

The duplicatioD of the letter it, in this particle^ forms aor 
adverb signifying intro, intus, within. Atgangands inUf 
^ entering in ;' Matt. 9- ^* also Mar. 1.5. 43. and Luk. 1. 18. 
In all these places it corresponds to the Gr. verb compounded 
with the preposition^-^-rfli0rfl^;^t^uM. Sometimesi however, the 
preposition has double n, but with a change of its meaning^ 
* The soldiers led liim away, inn anagardis^ into the ha)l ;' 
Mar. 15. 16. Here i^m is used in the Gr., signifying within. 

In composition, 1 . a ' retains the same power as in its sim^- 
pie state.' This observation holds in regard to Goth, in ; as, 
ingangan, to go in, to enter ; insaiquhany intueri, from t/i, 
and saiquhan^ to see; iniandjan comburere, from in and 
tandjan to bum, &c. It is the same iu Alem^ 

2. 'Ey, in composition, is used intensively, as in Ift^^tftZHmj 
graviter interminari, ^«C««, expavefactus, perterritus. In 
has this effect in Alem\ Ine^k kind, praenobilis puer, 
Otfrid; from the same origin with A.S. aedel nobilis. Inr 

ifiiden persentire, thoroughly to feel; Id. V. Schilter,p. 481, 
482. 

3. Like Lat. iny it changes the sense of the word to which 
it is prefixed ; as inwita, inscius; from in and zsntan scire. 
V. Lye. Sotberg thinks that it ought to be read unzsitans; 
Ulph. Illust. p. 27. But besides this, we have in-windanSy 
injusti. Matt. 5. 45, and in-windithay injustitia. Job. 7- 18; 
A.S. incuths ignotus, from in and cuths notus. Alem. ein 
had the same power; as in ein-gi/ih, and ein-lihhan, dissimi- 
lem, Gl. Keron.; in modern Germ, ungleich; inbititan sol- 
vere, to unbind; inblanten displicere, from in and blanden 
to please. 
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It assumes the form of irmay when the word to wluch it is 
profixed denotes a state of rest or residence within : as, inrut' 
kmUhs domesticus, Matt. 10^ 25. €ir. •iKuut$fi from inna and 
imnths notus, q. one Icnown within. Innathro also signifies 
nwardly, Matt. 7. 15. corresponding to i7(ri#lflf; and from 
widiii^ Mar. 7. 2 i . the translation of ivvkt. 

Akm. tnna, tfuzna,and tnncrifcr, signify intro^ within, Kero; 
ifman intra, Otfrid. Innan theru hrmtiy intra pectus ; Id. 
lib. ii. c. 21. 12. Inaihen viscera, innethron visceribus; 
fike A.S. ifmothty Eng. inwards. Innana signifies infra, un- 
derneath ; Germ, iniien retains its simple meaning. Wachter, 
in vo., ingeniously remarks that this is maxime intus, procul a 
anperficie. 

Alem. in resembles Gr. Iv, which joined with a noun in tlie 
dative, has die character of an adverb, (as u a^n^y seri6). 
Thus in uUaron, revera, literally, in truth; in uuara, id. 

In Germ, it has assumed the form of ein ; as eingang for 
ingancj .entrance ; einfart for invarty a door, that by which 
one fares in^ or enters. This preposition retains its ancient 
form in Belg. m, in, within. It is the same in composition ; 
inblaazen, to blow in, to inspire; inbrecken, to break in ; in- 
gaaUy to enter, whence ingang entrance, &c. 

In has had the same force in Isl., as i^pears from its deri* 
vatives and compounds. Inn intro; tn/urn intra, intrinsecus; 
innan ady ad intus; tnra, intus, inre interior, instr intimus; 
ffin^^domus, innbve incola; innan lands, intra regionera. 
Imutf sermonem ingredi vel ordiri, Sw. begynna, Verel. Ind. ; 
fjiquio, G. Andr. Wachter views A.S. gynn-an, Oerm. giwn- 
en, as formed by contraction from the more simple word still 
found in Isl., q. ge^nnan. This seems doubtful, however; as 
r (g), and not the mutable letter G, sounded J, is the initial 
letter vi ginnan, with the preposition prefixed, du-ginnauy 
as used by Ulphilas. Junius derives it from gan or gen 
W ; especially as^ in Theotisc^ anageng is used for anagin 
initiiun» 
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Ai bL ifttira signifies to enter on a discourse, and is gl^en 
as sjnoBynons wtdi Hiqmo^ it nay be remark^ Iqr die ^sray, 
tliat die analogy between die Lat« word, and die tenns used ili 
different cBalects of the Goth, in the same sense, is vwy Wh 
gular. Inquio, which is a defective verb, has appeonni^ 
characters of high antiqaity, retaining the marks of trlm- 
luismn front another language. Inqwt, which h very fre- 
quently nsed fay Ronum writers, bears great resenttUane^ to 
Moea.G. quithreitk (from qidth^an dicere), to A.S. tw^j 
(V. Matt. ?• ^i.) also ctvaetk, from cwytJnin, eweth-an. We 
may also refer to Moes.O. guath dixit, Alem. qnis dids, 
fpiit dicit, qui die, qttad ih dixi, qhuidit dicit, quad dixit, 
(Old E. quoth) from queth-en, qhued-an. This gives the 
strongest grounds of presumption that die Li^. verb, if not 
originally in the form of qidOf quis, jtuf, is radically the sariie 
with the Goth.; especially as the latter sometimes appMit 
with the preposition prised, as enqueth^eHf iuquatUen, res* 
pondere, to speak again ; whence inqtiad reclamabat, Otfri^i; 
iuchitf refertur, correspondet, Notker. 

in occurs in Isl. in various compound words; as im^ 
obsignare; inbyrdis intra navem; innama to confine, i.e. 
to take in, cattle trespassing in the com fields, 8cc. 

In Su.G. the particle is used adverbially, says Ihre, or ia 
composition. Inne, intus, innan intra, innerlig, intemos; 
gatJi intrar^; tit/ci// invasio ; inhonut reditus; t'n/ffendir, ad- 
venire ; inkday iiidiicere, &c. 

The coinposition of fvixfi seems uncertain ; and, from the 
the use of the i^pirate, it may seem doubtful if it has any affi- 
nity to lu But it may deserve notice, that, as far as we can 
judge from the most ancient specimens of the Goth., it had 
been viewed as a derivative from the preposition. For l^ 
philas translates iVixtF by inuh. As, Inuh this, < For tMs 
cause, shall a man leave fadier and mddier ;' llfar. 10. 7- 
iiWftf Tirri. This is equivident to in ihizei, Lnk. 4. 18. ^ lie* 
cause he hath anointed me;' $S ifixir* 
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CHAPTER V. 
Of 'firi and KmL 

It teens vndoubledlj the taiM piepotitioa UmiI oceun in 
of die Goth. laDgnagesy elllioiigh witboul ike inilkl 
lowel, and knenchangiog b and p as Uie comonanU Moes.G. 
a, A*S. it, bigy be, Alem. bi, pi, Su.G. 6^ be. Germ* b^ 
Bdg. fry. Ihre sapposes that Su.G. 6i at length assumad 
the form of wi, and then of wiiL 

The verb twa, signifying to work, to handk, to follow, has 
been gii^en as the probable root Hence tri has been viewed 
as properly meaning object prtited, adkend lo» or object 
Umched closely. As 6t is the most anciei|t and most general 
form of the Goth, particle, we may perhaps indulge the con* 
jecture, that the Pelasgi, before they took possession of 
Greece, pronoonced the consonant in common with the 
neighbouring tribes as /B, or that the preposition had some such 
form as %« or ebi. If the leading idea conveyed by the term 
be diat of pressing, might we not trace it to C/« vis, robur ; or 
rsidier to the second aorist of the verb C«i^, vim affero, urgeo, 
i&i«M9, whence ISi might be cut off f 

On the supposition, that bi of the nordiem nations had a 
Goth, root, it certainly would be vain to look for it, where 
Home Tooke seems assured he has found it, in 6yM the third 
person singular of the imperative of A.S. beon, to be i Div* 
Pari. I. 408. For, besides the difficulty of applying this 
part of the substantive verb in the various senses of fre or ^) 
byth is itself a variation from the common form of the verb 
in this mood, whidi is si ; and rarely occurs, not being fpund 
in Lye's Diotionary, but merely in the GranMuar prefixed^ It 
also appears unreasonaUe to view^' as naabbfevintion. Ufum 
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hyihj as the A.S. preposition sometimes assumes tbe' 
form of Ingj which it could not borrow from this term. 
NoW; this form of the preposition would indicate affinity 
to some verb of which hig constituted the radical part ; as 
big-an, to inhabit^ to occupy^ to possess, ty-an id.; whence 
by, bye, a habitation, or place occupied, Isl. by, praedium, 
pagus* If we should suppose this verb to be the root, its 
general sense would correspond to the Goth, prepositions, 
perhaps as closely as that of pre$sifig, adhering, or foUooh 
ing does to (he ngnifications of .m-;. Nor can it be denied 
that it conveys an idea nearly allied to that attached to the 
Gr. preposition. 

*£«-/ is applied to place; to time; and to numbers. But^ 
as it has been observed concemiag this term, that it assumes 
a greater variety of meanings than any other preposition, 
and is substituted for many others, as for tmrtt^ wm^tt, fttn^ 
See. ; it may be remarked, that Goth, bi, be, or pi, is used 
not only for iw>, but with a similar latitude. 

1. It denotes Tnof/on, or rest upon. ' Whosoever shall 
smite thee, bi taihsmm theina Mnnu, on thy one cheek ;' 
Matt. 5. 39. M r^f h^ttit 9u vMyifu. The act, striking;— 
object poissessed, or occupied, in striking,— the cheek.— 
' Thou walkest not, bi friatkwai, according to charity/ or 
'love,*' Rom. 14. 15. The motion^-walking ; the line to 
be occupied in walking, that which we ought to possess^— 
love. The particle in Gr. is tmrt^. 

It is applied to time, * I will destroy this temple, — and 
bi thrins dagans, in three days 1 will build another;' Mar. 
14. ^8. used for itk in Gr.— -£t quheila niundon, * about 
the ninth hour ;' Matt. 27- 46. corresponding to irt^}. It 
is often used adverbiallvin relation lo time. Bi the, ' When 
he had ended all his sayings ;' Luk. 7. 1. for iini, po6t(}uam. 
A.S. be and bi denote time. Be Cmites deege dtiges ; Ca- 
nuti die> k e. Caimto r^nante; Lye. Bi ihaem faedth 
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i^mdum ; Vmnte patre ; Bed. 2. 5. Alem. U his the 
mmt applicatioo. Bijaron qmmit er iu heim ; Post aonos 
tkitabit vobis ; Otfir. 1. 27. 56. It is also used as sigoi- 
fjHog, |>ery pro, propter, de, ex, ad. V. SchiHfsr. As an 
adterb it has the sense of fere, nearly, almost. 

It m^ perhaps be viewed as a proof diat bi is used to 
denote numberSf that it occurs in Job. 10. 3. in this form ; 
^ He calleth his sheep, bi namin, by name ;' A.S. be na- 
man; Gr. »«▼' iffuti one mane follotjcing, or occupying 
the place of another. A.S. be is obviously used iu this 
aense. Be endebyrdnysse gereht ; Per ordinem narravit ; 
Gr. Dial. 2. 35* ap. Lye. He seite word be worde; £x- 
pressit verbum de verbo ; Boet. Prooem. i. e. one word 
after another. 

2. Close upon. ' And wheu he was come near, he be- 
held the city, 9xAgaigrot* bi tho, wept over it;' Luk. 19. 
41. Gr. fs-i. The act— weeping ; the object which closely 
occupied tears— the city. Ofer is the preposition used in 
the A.S. version. *£«-i occurs in a similar sense in Luk« 
23. 29. where the A.S. versiou has ofer. But that of Ul- 
•philas is defective here. It is also used in the sense of f&f, 
as the translation of Gr* ^s^, signifying, in behalf of. Jah 
bidfoith bi thorn usthriutandam izwis ; * And pmy for them 
who despitefully use you ;' Matt. 5. 44. Here persecutors 
are represented as the object which prayer respects, on 
which the mind presses in the performance of the duty. 

He wrote, bi mik, of me, Job. 5. 46. ni^i is used in Gr., 
6e me in the A.S. version. The action,.^— writing ; the sub- 
ject possessed, or that which occupied the mind of the wri- 
ters—the person designed by the pronoun me. The same 
idea of closeness seems conveyed by an expression which 



* Tht preterite of ^mt-oii, where we here the most ancient proof of the 

use of the Scot. YCtbf»^r«f<,to wcepaloiidy tocr7}piiM.fittf. 
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inmiediately denotes the mediuin ^ susteoance to 
ynemed not merely as an animal^ but as an infrlldflMal 
being. ' Man Uveth not, bi hbtib* aifknuif br A^m tfdt- 
9f , bff breadhalone, but bi all waurde Goik$, M xcrri fifum 
euly by every word of God ; Liik. 4. 4. In A.S. UbhSe 
«num, ac of aelcuai Godes worde. The dm^ asserted,— 
Alan lives ; that occupied for life, not bread alone. 

A«S. bi and be sonify juxta, prope, close upon^ hard by. 
Bi occors in this sense. Matt. 4. 18. in the Rushworth 
MS. of the A.S. version, when it is said that Jesos walked 
£y Ifae sea of Galilee. V. Lye in vo.*— Alem. bi haben de» 
tinere, retinere, q. to hold or occupy closely; pi-hepida, de^ 
tentio ; pi-kapariy continens. Su.G. be-halla retinere ; be- 
wista adesse, to be present, i. e. close by, occupying tbe 
nearest place. Teut. by-voeghen adjungere, addere ; by-worp- 
en adjicere. 

S. Motion directed iqK)n or agaimt. ' If thou<<— -remein' 
berest that thy brother hath ought, bi thuky i^ptinst thee ;' 
Matt. 5. 23. Ktffw, A.S. agen. 

^'Ewi, it is well known, is used adverbially; as in the 
phrase m*' «a«Iimk, vere, truly. Moes.G. bismfjaif com- 
pounded of 6t and sunja Veritas, has the same signification. It 
occurs for fUntfA^, Matt. £6. 73. &c. JBt t/uimma, secun- 
dum haec, thus ; bi thatei, qtt6d, because, 8cc. A.S. be is 
used in the same manner. Be ftdlan, plene, penitus. Be 
willan, ultro. Alem. pi^tuartey revera ; pi*uuruhtiy merito. 

In compontion, it most frequently bears the sense of ctr- 
cum. As it has been observed of M, that in its compound 
state it either ' signifies tipon, or motion directed upon ;' we 
find bi used in a similar manner. Bi-'smait, ' be anointed 
mine eyes;' Joh. 9* H* l«-f;^(<0t.— A.S. bi-libban, sustentari^ 

• Thb gifii lit tilt £flf. woid Ans^ia tt« Mriiest fbnii. 
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Mo life jy or ^poM;* Sommot. Neoiena moUc hi matd U- 
Uit0ik; Jttmeolonim lacteul pkirhnu« aBttcataiitMr. In 
dii ibUowiag paMiges il iignifiet aM^liiD direOtd upon. 
* Ami nolo you Ikal boriry Jbi^Mskada, abaU nore be ^^rm,' 
or^ be addedi, or eked ; Mar. 4. 24. i. c Uettiags sball be 
Waped en yoit ia suoc ets i oo . »■ * And wfaea tbe iood arose, 
die stream bt-Mmgum, beat mlently tqnm that bouse;' Lak. 
6. 48. from bi and Higucuh ire, vadere.*^^JBt-mr«r6, ' afae 
batb wiped my feet with die hairs of ber head;' Lak. ?• 44. 

Peibapfl we amy view ^ frequent u» of it, in tbe sense 
of csrcaca^ as a proof that it generally moludes tbe idea of 
cfaarafyt or appfonmation. For aircmm propcriy reqiects 
Ibat which is so prtued upon as to be coaipktely sanround- 
ed» eveiy porlaoii of tbe adjacent spaoe bdng oeaqned or 
poue$ied. Tbas in Job. 10. d4. ' Then bi-rmnmiH tna Jw 
dttieis, tbe Jews came round about/ or, ' surrounded Urn ;' 
Gr. iftVKA«Mv, they shut him up on every side. 
. Alem. bi has the same meaning in composition, as, hi- 
dtuUun^ circumdederunt ; bi-chumoif amplecti; birfangen, 
id. ; pirhabida^ amplexum, L e. having tbe arms ckne mpou 
or round the neck ; whence to haU^ Scot. haw9tf to em- 
brace. Sim^G, be^atngd obsessus, from be woAfaengu com- 
prebendeie, (Teut. by-vungien) b^-^iaUa, circumsidere^ ob* 
sidere. 

Before leaving this prepoation, it may be remarked that 
^ Goth, verb, viewed as probably its root, has evidendy 
been of general use among tbe northern natioiis, bas ad- 
■tttted of a great variety of appbcadons, and has had a nu- 
merous progeny. It bas, indeed, assumed different forms. 
But they are only variatioqp of one common term ; as A.S. 
k^'h big-auy bifcg-aUf beg-an^ Moes.G. bavron^ Stt.G. ie, 
ia^, i#-<i, Isl. byoy bigg-a^ Aiem. iig-en, byt-tn^ Germ. 
Atfo*fir, Beig. boo^tn; sig n i fy ing to prepare, which some 
view as the primary meaning ; to bufld ; to inhabit, occupy, 
or possess; lo exercise; to pmctisei to perambofaile.; lo 
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place ; to maimre; to tiU ; to observe ; to serve ; to moniup; 
to clothe ; to repair. That A.S. beg-CHy to bend, is twiir 
cally the same with big-an to build, to inhabit, &c. appears' 
from thiS) that beg^an is used iu the latter senses by A.S. 
writers, as well as in the former ; and Somner, in part of the 
explanation which he gives of the term, seems to mark die 
transition from the literal sense to what may be viewed as 
the figurative ;— ' to take in hand, earnestly to bend, to be 
diligent about/ . As the verb in Su.G. signifies prepararr, 
instruere, 1 am much disposed to think that, in A.S. and 
some of the cognate dialects, it also signified to make pro- 
vision for the sustenance of die body. Tlie vestiges of diis 
sesase seem to remain in A.S. big-hofau cibare, pascere, to 
nourish, to feed \ in big^wiste and big-leofa convictus, 
cibus, ' food, victuals, meat, provision, by which life is sus- 
tained;' Somner. To diese correspond Alem. bi'lifen pul- 
mentum ; Teut. by-leven convivere, by-lemnghe ususfhic^ 
tus, vulgo vitalia ; Kilian. They are evidently formed from 
^1 ^9 ^f ^^ * pvt of the verb signifying to prepare ; and 
leofa life, as being that by which life is supported. * Al- 
though the Moes.6. and A.S. terms, from which the Eng* 
word loaf has derived its name, have a different orthogne 
phy from those which denote life ; yet, if we judge by ana- 
logy, we may suppose that the latter is the origin of the 



* Juniut and IhreluiTe both remarked the resemblance between Moes.G. 
ten-ail, SilO. bu^a, (the latter mgnifying not only to build, but to retMh*,) 
and Gr. ^p-^ obstmo^ obturo, aa applied to the stopping of chinks. Fieihapa 
there is as much reason for supposing some affinity between the Goth. Tertv 
as apparently signifying the provision made for the support of life, and fiSn 
life, fit^tf, vivo ; especially as fiStf is also ezpBuned victus, annona ; item, Jbonl^ 
lacultates ; et generaliter, res ad vitam necessariae; ScapuL Somner rendcn 
big^Ufifa, cibus, anruma. Tbe IsL verb in the pret. has Mm. Rub. Ion. 
Gram. IsL p. 100. Bt§t not only signifies Tita, but arcus, a bow, as expbined 
by some writers, who derive it from fiUt, via, robur, because of the exertion 
neoessaiy in bendmg it. But it would certainly indicate more afi&nity to A.SL 
kig-an fiectere^ incurfare, wheaee^iftone of it»fenBi, the Eng. term bow. 
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former, bread being the staff of life ; iespecially as other 
terms were applied to food which have been formed ae- 
cordii^ to this idea. 

I heiitate if A.S. big^an, as signifying to buy, is not to be 
viewed as originally the same word. We have examples of far 
greater obliquity, than that the idea of possession or occupa^ 
tion should be extended to purchasey this being frequently 
the means of it, as one buys in order to possession. C.B. 
piau and biau both denote possession ; hence mi biau, meum 
est; Boxhom^ 

This verb has many derivatives, some of whiefa seem to 
confirm the idea of its being the root of the particle.* What 
is the idea suggested by A.S. big'Siandan, stare cum ali- 
qooy to support one ; but that one keeps so close to another, 
that both, as it were, occupy the same place? Eg bi in IsL 
is the first person sing, of the indicative ; paro, praeparo ; 
habito. The verb assumes a different form in the infinitive, 
which is bua. This more nearly resembles Moes.G. bau-an ; 
but as it occurs only in the infinitive, we cannot determine 
the form of the rest of the verb. From the Isl. verb we 
have not only by, a habitation, but byamot, conventus civi- 
um, the meeting of those who occupy in company; ftya- 
markf totius pagi possessio et fundus intra limites; bygd^ 
rus ; by4ag, lex civilis, the same with A.S. bielage, whence 
Eng. by4aw, that is, a village-law^ the law made by those 
who occiqned one place. To the same origin m^t be tra- 
ced A.&. bi'Ovide and big-cwide, big-spell, bi-word, and &y- 
tsyrd, all signifying a proverb^ * an old or common saying," 
(Somner), a6y*ivorJ, i. e. a village or town^word, one com- 
monly used by those who lived d.ose upon each other. 
Wachter conjectures, with great probability, that the beef 
Su.G. £y, has received its designation from the verbas sig^^ 
aifying to build, because of the sii^olar construction irf its 
cells. It is unquestionab^ that the name given t» these 
cellsy IsL byk-uff Teutk h^fek, Scot, kike, is from' Isk igg^ 
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a habitatioD^ or A.S. btcf^an to build. Tke Eog. i^ord bigf 
large, has idll baen Tiewed aa of unceftam etymology. Y. 
Johnson, Junius, &c. Might we not deckce it from the 
verb as aignifyiiq;, aedificare ? We still si^ in Scodaod, of 
one who is laq;e and welI«|Mnoportioned, that ba is a wed* 
biggit fnan, i. e. well-built* 

Finding no Goth, term, with korcBn its initial letter, 
which seemed to correspond to this preposition ; 1 had re- 
solved to pass it, as admitting of no proof of amdogy* It 
beii:^ suggested by a friend, intimately conversant with the 
Gr. langui^e, that some ccMncidence might be found under 
the letter g; the change from » to y at first caused hesitation 
as lo the propriety of the suggestion. In consequence of in« 
vestigation, however, it appeared that there was no suffideat 
cause of demur on this head. For « is often changed into g 
kk the formation of a Lat.' word from a Gr. one; as gubemOf 
from MvCt^tdm, (ygnus from kwh, ifagfiM from ht^my grabatm 
from K^dfifimfi. In the formation of the tenses of Gr. verbs^ 
how often does the radical » assume the form y f 

A similar interchange of these letters occurs in the Goth, 
dialects. In many instances ka is used in Alem. for ga in 
Moes.G., and where ge occurs in modem Germ. ; as kadmi, 
eitendi, Germ, gedehnt; Kot for Gat, Deus. Even in 
Alem., g and k are often interdianged. Kaba and gaba 
both signify donum, a gift; kagan and gagan, ob, against 
As Alem. gan is synonymous with Germ, gthen, to go^ it is 
also written kan; Kant, eunt, Keroi c. 65. According to 
Uiis orthography, the dtird pers. sing, would be kat. 

It would seem, that the primary idea expressed by nmiuh 
is that of one object ludding a certain course or direction in 
Illation to another, eidier as parallel to it, or as in a state of 
a(>pix>xiiiiation. For it properly has an active signification. 
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The course^ wfaich the one holds ia ralatioB to the odiar, de- 
{Mttdf OD the preTioua mtuation of both. According to cir^ 
evBuatmces, the direction may be penUe!, perpendiculmry or 
tfftnsverte. When the course of the one is parallel to diat of 
the o^Msr, it may properly be expressed by aloi^. Thus, to 
sail ahng the coast, to keep a course parallel to it, q. to trace 
its tength. This includes the secondary sense of according 
tif efen as applied to acts of the mind. When it bears Ah 
meaning, there is only a slight deflection from the primary 
sense. For it thus respects the nde in ^ew ; marking pro- 
gress in a certain prescribed or designed direction. In the 
nsnsa of duringy it merely sijgnifies ahr^ a particidar period. 
¥fhiem the direction is perpendicniar, or inclined in any de- 
gree, the object is said to go or fall doBm. This conveys 
die idea of one object coming upon another. If the course 
be tnmsverae, the one is said to go through the other. This 
■My include the secondary senses of at, and even of e^ainst. 
When one object divides another, the pohit of secdon is de- 
aoled by the use of the preposition at. Even in the sense of 
agaimtj the primaiy meanii^ is not entirely lost. For there 
is merely a change of the course. One object, instead of 
liolding along with another, is viewed as taking an opposite 
direction. 

If, then, we look for »Mxk in a more simple form, in any 
kindred tongue, it is natural to suppose that it must occur in 
•ome term conveying the general idea of direction or course; 
^nd that, when language became more polished, this, al- 
though originally used only as a noun, would assume the 
•Ibm of a preposition. There is one word, signifyiiq; a way, 
which has been generally diffused through die northern dia- 
lects, that might perhaps admit of such an application. In 
Moes.G. it is gatwo, in A.S. gat, gate, in Belg. gatte^ in 
Dan. gade. But it appears to retain its primitive form in 
Su.G. and Isl. gata; for in these languages it retains its 
inost simple meaning, via, iter. Moes.G. gatwo, platea, 
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seems only a secondary sense : as denoting a particular kind 

of way, one that is paved or raised. A.S. gat, if not from a 

different root^ has a sense still more remote^ denoting a gate, 

the way into or out of a house. Some^ however, derive the 

term, as thus used, from Isl. gat-a perforare, whence gat 

foramen. 

Ihre not only views via as the primary sense, but deduces 

the word from ga, to go, like iter from eo. Perhaps the 

Goth, term gata, in most instances, may be found pretty 

nearly to express the sense of »Mvm, 

1. K«rii, along. EUt %mr S^uf, 'he goes along the moun- 
tain.' ' He goes ;-^irection of his going, — gata, the way 
that he takes,*-the mountain.' 

2. According to. ' We know that the judgment of God is 
mix' Miuctu according to truth;' Rom. 2. ,£• i. e. God 
judges, still observing truth or equity as the direction of his 
decisions ; he ever judges in the way of truth.'— -T) tuLxi 
Mtf^KM Ivttyythipij * the Gospel according to Mark ;' i. e. ^ the 
gospel-history in that form or way, in which it was recorded 
by Mark, as distinguished from that which Matthew and 
the other evangelists followed.' 

3. Down, *^o^iirf »«r« rv K^nfAfi ; ' he rushed down the 
steep ;'— rushing— -the act ; the gatOy course, or way— the 
steep. 

4. Upon. Kttri ylif «-iWfiy, in terram cadere, Alex. Aphr.; 
the earth being the object of the direction of the fall. 

5. Under, K«r« y^ ivwi^^ti, sub terram mitto ; Aris^ 
toph. i. e. ' I send ;-~the direction^ downwards to the ground, 
till the object be covered by iu* 
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6. Through. * Then bad the churches rest, mI* «AtK t«» 
'iMimUff throughout all Judea ;' Acts 9* 31. i. e. the whole 
•gaU of Judea, the whole extent of the way through it« 

7. During. Kurk pUtit wjtxdvnf^m ; Anacr. * I wander 
iJimiig the night ;' i. e. ' My wandering continues dirough 
ibe course of ni^t; my way^ and that of night have the same 
extent.' There is here a transition from space to time. 

8. jit. EMm mjKufwi x^rA ii A tmifcu^f ; Euclid. 'The 
line is cut at the point D/ * The act-»K;utting or dividing ; 
the gata, direction, or course which the dividing object takes, 
-—the point D ;' i. e. it makes its way through this point 

0. Jgainst. 'O ftn if fur ^ff, Mmr If^ ifi. < He that is 
not with me, is against me ;' Matt. 12. 30. ' He that goes 
not in the same way with me, opposes me in mine. He meets 
me as directly, in his course, as if he meant to make his way 
through me.' The Scot, phrases, ' to be,— to come,-— to 
stand,— in one*s gait,* convey a similar idea. ' He's ay in 
my gait ; he still thwarts or impedes me. 

It may be subjoined, that zecti occurs in various combi- 
nations, which might indicate affinity to gata. K»$*uvrh, suo 
arbitrio; as we use to say, his gait, or his own way. Uttf Ir, 
nngly; analogous to this is Scot, agalis, in one way. Kmrik 
fftirrtt, omnimodis, every way : Scot, algait, algatis. Our 
ancient writers likewise use thus gatis, as signifying, in this 
way ; how gatis, in what way ? sa gatis, so, or in that way, 8cc. 

One difficulty, however, presents itself. Kdrm, the deri- 
vative of mmtA seems uniformly to suggest the idea Of infe- 
rior position or descent, signifying infra and deorsum ; and 
of course to intimate that the primary signification of the 
preposition had been analogous. Although I give the term 
gata, merely because 1 see no other that has any resemblance, 
without being convinced Uiat its claims are unexceptionable 
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' it may be obsenred, ^t perhaps greater stress has been 
on the frequent use of mtA as ugnifying down than it de- 
serves^ Dr Moor views it as only a secondary sense ; and 
supposes that^ because dtscetU being the natural direction of 
bodies when left to themselves, die word which simply de- 
noted diredion was applied to express this natural tendency. 
The thought^ however, is rather ingenious than solid. This 
common use of the particle may have originated from some 
accidental circumstance, hidden in the obscurity of remote 
ages; The idea is sometimes inverted, Miri being used in the 
sense of v«^. Thus Aristophanes uses the phrase, JLmn^ 
XH'^ *^^V ^V^ ^^V^ manus. 



CflAPTER VI. 

Of Mtri^, fitii\ 

This preposition ' is commonly used in three different 
meanings; with the genitive denoting with, with the dative 
amof^y with the accusative after! It has been deduced 
from the obsolete verb ^uv, / go. The '^ primary significa- 
tion of /Mri," it has been said, ** most probably was a waj/' 
post, a waynlirector ; a sense nearly tlie same with what it 
still remains in Latin, meta, a goal. From this sense of o^ 
post, or way^rector, ^n-i would soon be transferred to ex- 
press a conductor of the way, or a guide, of whatever ki^d 
this might be. Our own word guide seems to have beep 
formed by a similar analogy. It is guida in Italianii and 
gma in Spanish ; which last clearly demonstrates the origin 
of the whole to have been the Latin word via, a way." 
Thus, /MfTci, '^ with the genitive denotes a conductor or 
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guide who accompanies ns, or whom we accompany ; hence 
it is usually translated with. With the accusative it denotes 
a guide or conductor, who goes before us, or whom we 
follow ; hence it is usually rendered afier. With the da- 
tive it denotes a plurality of conductors, and that we are be- 
tween or amidst them; hence it commonly stands for a- 
mongJ' It has also been observed " that, between a guide 
or conductor whom we accompany, and a mere companion 
in the way, the difference is very often hardly perceptible :'' 
and that " it was very natural, therefore, in their mode of 
applying ^fr«, to slide from the one to the other *." 

This deduction is entitled to the praise of great ingenuity ; 
and it must be acknowledged, that as soon as we come up 
with the guide, our way b abundantly easy. But we meet 
with several obstacles before we can get on so far. Deri- 
vations from obsolete verbs are always doubtful; and this 
seems peculiarly so, not being supported by that of Lat. 
meta, which is viewed as a synonyme. There seems to be 
no good reason for deducing it from fiw. It is either the 
imperative of the verb retained by the Romans, meto, me- 
tare, to measure ; or a word originally of Goth, orighi. As 
denoting a goal, or boundary y it evidently regards something 
marked out or measured, or marked out by measurement. 
In this sense, it is a term of universal use in the Goth, lan- 
guages. It seems merely A.S. and old Teut. mete, modus^ 
mensura, with a Lat. termination, in A.S. also maethe; 
Moes.G. mitads, mitaths, Alem. mez, Isl. maete, met, 
Su.G. mojet; from A.S. met-an, maeth-ian, Moes.G. miV- 
an, Teut. maet-en, met-en, Su.G. maet-a, Isl. met-a, Alem. 
mezz-en, all signifying to measure. That Lat. met-iri, and 
Or. fUr^'Mf have had a common origin, cannot reasonably 
be doubted. From the insertion of ^ in the Gr. verb, how- 
evefi it appears less in a simple form than any of the rest. 

* Disquisition^ p. 344. 345. 

E 
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All thes^ terms indicate affinity to Heb. TTD; madady imvh 
suravity whence ID, madj and TnQf madah, mensnra. 

That the term, first signifying a measure^ has been used 
only in a secondary sense for a goal or boundary, appears 
highly probable, not merely from the connexion of ideas, 
but from the use of Alem. mez in the sense of finis, termi- 
nus, as well as in tliat of mensura. A.S. mytha is also ren- 
dered metay limes, finis; Lye. Isl. tnidra is explained col- 
limare, to aim at, or to hit, the mark. Dan. maad signi- 
fies both a measure and bounds. Our Scot, noun meith re- 
tains tlie same sense, denoting a mark, also a boundary ; 
and the verb to meith, to define by certain marks. 

It may also be doubted, whether before the use of ^cr«, 
as a preposition, the Greeks had any way-posts erected for 
the direction of travellers ; although it should be supposed 
that, in some succeeding age, their language was so limited, 
that they were reduced to the necessity of borrowing, from 
a way-post, the name for a guide. 

This preposition, very slightly varied in form, and re- 
taining the characters of identity in its principal significations, 
appears in almost all the Gothic dialects. Moes.G. A.S. 
mith, mid, Alem. mit, Isl. Su.G. Dan. med, Belg. met, 
med, mede. It is totally inconceivable, that so many bar- 
barous nations should borrow such a necessary part of 
speech from the Greeks. The only probability is, that the 
Greeks themselves had it from the same fountain with die 
Goths. 

Whatever may be viewed as the origin of the Gr. prep., 
that of the Goths has probably been formed from the verb 
signifying to meet, or from some one of its derivatives. 
A.S. met-an, Moes.G. mot-jan, Belg. moet-en, occurrere; 
Su.G. moet-a, myt-a, id., also concurrere. Ihre derives 
the verb from another preposition, mot, contra ; but the 
idea ought certainly to be reversed. The A.S. verb must 
also have been written mit^an. For mittinc and mitting 
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ftignify occursus, congressus. But this may be supposed 
to have been its more ancient form. 

If we view the preposition as immediately formed from 
the verby the use of it in this sense may be admitted even 
aa applied to the Gr. Thus, in the sense oi with ;««x«iV«i 
^fm^rr^ f/kwi^ frtuwt} Homer. ' Their manes were shaken 
mtk the wind/ or meting the wind. Mi^ nf^if wtitrmo4mi 
sir myim, * to engage in the contest mih us/ or, ' on our 
aide/ to engage in the contest ;—77}€e^i/ig us, as friends. 
*0 4r«iV«K T« iAfd$ flit tiVT6v, Luk. 10. 37. ^ he that shewed 
inercy on him.' The act, shewing mercy ;— •the object,-— 
him met. In the same manner may we resolve the A.S. 
phrase, mith heora cynivgumy cum eorura regibus, Boet. 1. 
' their kings being met.' 

In the sense of among. Mm x^atr^^t xanlr^ ; Homer. 
* He was busy among the foremost / i. e. meeting the fore- 
most ; ^ the foremost being met / or, ' he and the foremost 
concurring.* For the Goth, verb does not merely signify 
the act of meeting another who is going in a different direc- 
tion ; but their convention or assembling ; as in Eng. we 
still speak of meetit^ together. Thus we say, * Whom did 
you meet* in such a place P although it is not meant that 
they immediately parted, or passed each other. When I 
speak of meeting with more persons than one, it is equivalent 
to saying, that I was among these persons. 

There seem^, indeed, to be every reason to suppose that 
Moes.G. mid-ja^ A.S. mid or midd, Alem. mitte^ Isl. Su.G. 
mid, (whence our midst, middle, 8^c») as well as Lat. med-ius, 
by which they are explained, are merely from the Goth, pre- 
position used in another form, as signifying inter or among^ 
This is the idea of Wachter ; who, in support of it, observes 
that the preposition, when it assumes a substantive form, de- 
notes that which is placed, whether equally or unequally, be- 
tween two extremes. Vo. Mitte. This etymon is much con- 
frmed by the i^mty which may be remarked between difiiK 

E 2 
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rent terms, mie of which gives the idea of inter, and another 
that of somethii^ in the middle. Thus the A*S. verb nad" 
iijum signifies ifUercedere; while its derivative midrlifigend 
has the sense of mediator. Isl. medal signifies both inter and 
medium. V. Verel. and 6. Andr. Hence medalgangar and 
and Su.G. medlare^ a mediator, one who acts between persons 
at variance. It is also to be observed, diat the Isl. prepo- 
sition med is not only rendered tntu, tc^ether with, bot contra 
against, as synonymous with mfot mentioned above. G. Andr. 

p* 176. 

Moes.G. misso may perhaps, in like manner, be viewed as 

allied to Gr. ^im, mcdius. As » ^cir« sonifies inter, misto 

added to plural pnmouos has a similar gynfiraline. It has 

generally the preposition du to, or mitA widi, prefixed ; as in 

Mar. !>• 34. * They dtspnfeedy dm sis jrwso, am on g them- 

aetves.* Bot it alao occws bvitself. Galeibai sindbamam 

«— in^fjfiaiNitf JR artiM musso ; * They are like anto daklren — 

cslbni^toone mnotier;' Lok. ? . 5£. loquenlibQsadinviccm; 

J«D.GL It has bees jiudy observed, indeed, that flBsao has 

the fbree of Lat. met in ipaesMf « SeaMsT, &c as in the pbfaat, 

JLak. la e9* ' Thou slialt krs^ Ay ndghbo«r» <Kr iim 

nussan^ as dm<|^V B«t the kanxd Ihre aaaAea to it the 

power of a prtpositioi^ lij^aifiii^ rater, wben and!, w oiwt 

dedoasioA. in the fona of aKs». Ulpk. Uhntr. p. 177. 1 

stivw^ saepett dnt Lai. met b itself a rtlife ni tke 

ral prvpoafeKNi mwm or met^ mhink ongiaaUy had 

la pharal ptoMaaK odk, in ike jcwae of imt4 

oro^-i^fMfaBioai; 

w» li»C niKai il caaie a» be viewed bv 

« w»;m 

' if, 

. be 

il caai scaiccK' wt 

It 
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«djled, tbat^ as Moes.G. and A.S, mid corresponds to Lot. 
med in mediator, as has been already shewn, it affords a 
strong presumption that misso is analogous to Gr. fH9^ in 
ftie-ivfif id. 

If a noun should be preferred as the root of the prepo- 
ntiony one may be found which will express its common sig- 
nifications at least equally well with the verb. This is Alem. 
mate, maet, socius, sodalis, Isl. Su.G. mat, maet, id. Teut. 
maed, medrmaet, socius, oollega, sodalis, aequalis, compar ; 
Kilian. Hence, as he observes, it has been supposed that 
the Zeelanders were by Tacitus called Matiaci from their 
social concord. In modem Sax. the synonyme is maat, in 
Oerm. 4natz, in Eng. mate. G. Andr. explains Isl. maate 
as also signifying amicus : Their eru miklar maatar, sunt 
oppido familiares; Lex. p. 176* In the same language 
moetu mautr signifies conviva; in Su.G. diskamaet, patinae 
socius, one who eats out of the same dish. 

This term has by Casaubon been deduced from Gr. fitru, 
•8 'conveying the idea of social conjunction and partici- 
pation.' Skinner and Wachter derive it from A.S., maca 
socius, supposing c to be changed into t. But, though the 
term does not appear precisely in this form in A.S., there 
is reason to think that it had been formed from the verb met- 
an, conmion to all the Goth, nations. Ge-meifge-maet aptus, 
conducens, is evidently the participle past of met-an invenire, 
concurrere* This, as applied to a person, would denote one 
exactly answering the wishes of another, one fit for some 
particular purpose ; or to a thing, one matching another. 
In general, it signifies what is meet ; according to the sense 
of the £• term in which ge-met is transmitted. As A.S. 
maca, Su.G. make, have been used to denote a companion, 
primarily signifying equality, the term mate seems to have 
been thus appropriated from an idea perfectly congenial, that 
of meetness or correspondence. Thus ge^maet is rendered by 
Xye, mensum aptuS; that which corresponds to something 

S3 
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eUe in meoiu^wunt. For it ought to be observed, that k ii 
the tame A S. verb, met^an or ge-met-aUf which, according tq 
the judgment of all the lexicographers, not only signifies to 
infe/,invenire^ but to measure, metiri; whence E. to mete. 

In the word maet, then, without any circuitous process, 
without the slightest change of meaning, we find the guides 
the conductor^ the companion, supposed to be referred to by 
the preposition ^iri Thus, in the sense of wUh; Mtric nxm* 
Ti»M« miitiuff ' to do injustice with Plato ;'— to do injustice,-— 
Plato companion or mate in doing so. Mfri fidfiiratf iuim, 
Anacr. ' singing with the lyre;'— ^ singings— companion,' or 
as expressed by Mr Bonar, ' accompaniment,— the lyre.' 

As signifyii^ among. Mn-i w^mrtTrt wmr*; 'He wai 
busy among the foremost ;'i— ' he was busy,— mo/e to the 
foremost.' So also in the phrase rendered,* I will devour No- 
man last <nMOii(gf his associates ;'*-' companions in destruction 
— 4iis associates; or-—' mate in destruction to his associates.' 

As used in tfie sense of after, n^ith fi9 imniHf ftTu H 
np9i Jwtfwt^itt, Homer. * First the horse, and after them 
followed a cloud of foot soldiers ;'-«-' first the horse,*-and a 
cloud of foot soldiers followed— as companions or mates' 
In the same manner might the idea be applied to most of 
the lUustratioiis given of the use of ^cmi, without greater in- 
flexion, as to nieamng, than is necessary in die use of the term 
signifyii^ a guide. 

It is full time, however, that we shonld attend to the use 
of the Godi. preposiliotts. in proof of their identity with the 
Gr« one ; if any further proof should be deemed neceasaiy. 



K They frapiendy occur in the sense of c:Hi. ' Agree with 
ihine ndvcraaiy ^puckhr, while thou ait, tn migamkk immm^ 
in the wavsv^A him;' A^ •m wege mid Aun; IsLemi« 

%yi^«MriAoilM!«; M9l^5.^.mxi Urn ptf «mS. L cw ^ ii 

the wny ^ . m rrti n g him;' or« < he hcsas % mate in tfe vnj.' 
i«r« 4I« * Whosoever ahnll compel d^e In go n mil^ fflb 
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'int/A tiftma^ trtM him twain ;' A.S.midhim; lA.medhonum-, 
Gr. ^ir «vr«v ; — go two miles, he being thy companion.*'^ 
' It is he that talketb, mith thus, with thee ;' Joh. 9- 37. ^it^ 
r«v. It is he that talketh ,*«-coiiipa7Uon in talking-— thee.' 
With, which is perfectly equivalent, is the preposition here 
used in the A.S. version. : And se the with the sprycth.-^^ He 
looked round about on them, mith moda, with anger;' A.S. 
mydyrre ; Isl. med reidesvip ; Gt* /mt i^ynf ; Mar. 3. 5. ^ He 
looked round about ;-*-bis obvious accompaniment in looking 
«^nger.' 

Sa.G. med has the same signification. Hawi bonde hemr 
ma medh mk fataeka manna lot ; Habeat colonus secum 
paupenim portionenl ; Leg. Upland, ap. Ihre. It also sig- 
nifies /«r^a. Fara ut med hafsstranden, littus legere. 

This preposition was used by old English writers so late 
as the time of Robert de Langland, towards the close of the 
fourteenth century. It occurs frequently in Piers Plough- 
«ian*s Vision, generally ascribed to him ; as in the following 
line; 

And al the might myd him is, and makes hem merry 
ther»7i^. 

^. It occurs, though not so frequently, in the sense of 
among. * Murmur not mith izms misso, among yourselves ;' 
Joh. 6. 43. fiiT axxnXtff, * Murmvi* not ;— -one meeting 
another,' or ' being another's mate in murmuring.' — * Do ye 
enquire, mith %zwi$ misso, among yourselves of that I said ?' 
Joh. 16. 19' ^ir ixxixatt."^* He came unto the sea of Galilee, 
mith tweihnaim markom, through the midst of the coasts of 
Decapolis;' Isl. midt cL medal \ Mar. 7. 31. ' He came 
unto the sea of Galilee ; companion*— the coasts of Deea- 
polis,' they being still as it were with him in his way/ Were 
we to take die A.S. verb m/ei-an, in another of its senses, and 
apply it here ; perhaps it would correspond still more closely. 
This is^ to measure. * He came unto the sea of Galilee ; 

B4 
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the measure of his course the coasts of Decapolis.' The Gr. 
phrase, mm ^ir«y, here used, seems literally to signifj, by or 
along the line measured or marked out, so as equally to divide 
the oue coa&t from the other. Thus Ulphilas renders it, * be- 
tween the two boundaries' or ' marches,* In A.S. betwux 
midde endas. The preposition betwux is evidently formed 
from be in, and tH:tg two, or as retained in Belg. twisschen. 
Thus, Moes.G. mith tntihnaim differs from behcux only m 
havii^ miik prefixed to the noun, or preceding it, instead of 
be; ttceiknam also signifvii^ Zero. It must be observed, 
bow ever, that as inter does not seem to have been the pri- 
mary* or the most common meaning of the pfepositioa, we 
can hardly view it as formed from the verb, as sigmfying metiru^ 
L-sed adverbially, with thanei foUowii^, it freqoaHly oc- 
curs in the sense of dum,intereadum, emu, in the mean while, 
q. in medio temporis; synooymous with A.S. mid tkam the^ 
quando, cum. But I have not observed, tfaau hke ^>tm, it ever 
properly signifies tffVer. TeuL tmids dat u l e nJ a e d qwaodo- 
quidem, eo quod, quia. Midsgaeders^ the same with medr 
2«<tJrr$,simul ima,WBa com. One of the uses of ,«urs is ^stm 
txmf u^m*. cum aliquo esse, ab alicujus partibqs state ; Isocr. 
We ba\>( a parallel phrase m Moes.G. * My Father, muik ms 
««^« is with me ;* Joli. S. ^«tr'«M»ir«; aot merely as deoo- 
ti^g pnamoe, but petpetnal support, la liUt is, Hmmm er 
meJ mr, * be b c^Mmr.' 



As «m is si:imfri»fT ned* in its ample Haie, m ike 
ol Mk M0CS.G. tmtk hm d^ i^bA aiiii 
sa^WL ^ Thai disciple^ mW h^im m^^uk muik 
ia widi Jes«is;' Jok. 1^ Ux Gr. 
In ocii^fcrtilii. aboi« 
gf «^m ^ >laii? 
wfi^ or 
Igk 4). A^ km 
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Ibr mith in the formation of this verb. * Many of his di»- 
jciplesy mid-iddfedun imma, went with him;' Luk. 7. 11. 
A.S. mid himferdun ; Gr. rvyfrt^vtyr* mvrm. 

In A.S., miVf occurs in composition, in the same sense, 
jnore frequendy than in Moes.G. ; as midrblissianf con* 
|;audere ; mid-fleon^ convolare ; nudrhlite, consortium ; mid' 
rode, co-equitatio ; mid-q>r€can, coUoqui ; mid-standan, 
adsistere, assentiri ; mid-nyrcan, mith-wyrcan, co-operari. 

Alem. nut occurs very often in the sense of cum, with ; 
.aometimas as equivalent to apud^ also to per. Mit cuato 
muatOf cuqa Jbono amico. Mit kiratida, cUm consilio, &c. 

As Isl. med and mitte signify cum and inter, medan is 
used in the seose of interea, interim, quasi in medio tem- 
pore ; G. Andr. p. 176. Medal, inter ; Verel. Su.G. med 
alia, penitus, with all ; medr$kyldig, culpae affinis ; Ihre. 
Dan. medrarbeider, to co-operate ; med-arver, to be a co^ 
lieir ; medrborgen, a fellow-bail ; med-borger, a fellow citi- 
zen ; medrfolger, to accompany. Teut. med alien, omnino ; 
9Mt eenen, simul una, pariter ; medrdeylen, participare ; fned-- 
demmen, consonare, &c. &c. Germ, mit, with. Gott se^ 
put euch ; God be with you. It occurs in the same sense 
.in the composition of many verbs. 



CHAPTER VIL 



Of n«^». 



Mr Bonar supposes that this preposition has been ' an 
old substantive noun, denoting precisely side or Jiank.* He 
at the same time admits ' that no direct examples of wm^m, 
in this form of a noun, are to be found,* observing, how^ 
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ev^r, that .' traces of the same sigiuficatKm occmr in aoine 
of its immediate deriYatives.' Among these he reckons «^ 
^im, a cheek, and in I/itin, par^ equal ; ' the former de- 
noting the side parts of the head, the latter an object cor- 
responding side for side with another. As, therefore/ he 
subjoins, ' the English preposition beside is nothing but a 
contracted form of being side^ that is, beii^ the side of an 
object ; so the Greek preposition trir^, beside, may justly 
be set down as a noun signifying side or flank ; and from 
the different aspects under which an object may be viewed, 
as occupying the side of another, die different applications 
of wm^ take their rise.' 

We can scarcely form the idea 'of any hypothesis, thait 
more closely corresponds to the senses in which the mg^ 
nious vrriter has viewed die Greek preposition. But we 
often find it necessary to acknowledge, not without regret, 
that theories of this kind resemble the feiry palaces diat we 
have been acquainted with in our early years ; which, no(p 
withstanding all their bewitchii^ splendor, and the Ely- 
sian beauties duit surroimd them, if their stability be put 
to the test of a single word of fearful omen, leave not a 
tTMe behind. Hence the eye, so fascinated but a moment 
before, can discern nothing save the treacherous marsh or 
the barren heath. Of the noKit, necessary as the basis of 
this fabric, there are no traces in the Greek language. 

No aid can be derived from the use of par in Latin. For 
we have no more evidence of its Gr. extraction, than of 
the existence of «v^ as a noon. Had it been originally 
Gieek, it b by no means probable that a term of such ge- 
neral use, in social intercourse, would have been dropped 
from die langoage. It must at any rate have remained in 
aoroe of its oombinatioas. It aeeaas to be citfaer of Celt, or 
nf Godi. ixiigm ; or pcrioips, like some olber radical lenM^ 
to have beca cobbbekmi Id both langnaget. We find it m 
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jlhe same form as in Lat., in old Brit, and Armor .> in Su.Q. 
|sl. and Germ. 

There is also gronnd for considerable hesitation as to 
4faat which is given as the primary sense of in&^^. It un- 
doubtedly dgnifies beside. But as^ with the genitive, it de- 
iioles motion /romp and with the accusative motion to ; it 
Beems very doubtful, whether the idea of proximity, as that 
BMefromf or to which one removes, be not of a secondary 
kind, and borrowed from the sense which the particle bears 
with the dative, as signifying with, by, or beside. One of 
the examples given of this sense has in fact been viewed as 
j9 proof that, with this case, it denotes motion. '^Efn ;^>iv«( 
Jtms wm^ Tirrv^ff Ml St luiMv i Xeu. Anab. ^ He said that 
they must go, whom he had commanded to go, to Tissapher- 
|K8.' Gr. Part. p. 38. The termination of their journey, 
or motion, seems to be the primary idea. They were not 
ito rest till they came to Tissaphemes. Perhaps it may be 
•aid, that motion is the sense in which the term most gene- 
jrally occurs. 

It is admitted that, in composition, it frequently chaises 
ihe sense; as A«y/4«^MM, * I reckon,' ir«|«x«yi^«/i»«i, ' I rec- 
}iOU fakely, I misreckon.' This arises from its being used 
in the sense of from, as denoting departure. The resolu- 
tion evidently is, ^ I reckon ^ro^, or away J 

I do not pretend to substitute any Gr. etymon with cer- 
itainty. There are others, however, which seem preferable, as 
not resting on mere supposition, or on assumption from ana- 
logy. The preposition generally conveys the idea of place : 
and we learn from the Scholiast on Aristophanes, that fnr^*, 
/conatus, ii^coeptum, also signifies locus. This was proba- 
bly an ancient sense, as being applied to the first thing done 
in the Pythian games, which was to purify the place V« 
Scapul. ^ 

The connexion of «-«(•, as to its general application, wiA 
irW{#, a^d m^tim, both signifying transeo, is obvioiis. The 
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change of vowels, it b well known, is common, though die 
root be the same. 1 do not say that Tttt^i had its origin from 
either of these verbs. But as it will be seen that this pre- 
position has various cognates in the Goth, dialects, it is not 
improbable that it was formed from some word common to 
the Greeks and Groths. No one seems to have a better 
claim than the verb used by all the Gothic tribes to denote 
motion : Moes.G.yJir-aw, A.S^faer^fi, far-en, Alem. Germ. 
far^n, Isl. S\x,G. far-a, D^n. farmer, E.fare, Belg. vaer^n, 
all signifying ire, to go ; A.S. fare, for iter, expeditio, ' a 
journey, a voyage,* Somner ; Isl. four, far, Alem. fana^ 
Su.G.faerd, id. The terms last-mentioned also signify 
course, mode of procedure ; manners, conduct. The A*S. 
cognate, yiire, signifies family attendants ; as used by Aelfne^ 
and by Caedmon the oldest A.S, writer. The Longobards 
used fara, phara, for a generation, a family ; as we learn 
from Paulus Diaconus, Db. 2. c 9* 

Notwithstanding the change of the labial, p being a letter 
scarcely used by the ancient Goths, there is great reason to 
think that their verb was radically the same with wt^M and 
in/(«r. It not only bears the same general signification ; but 
the derivatives of both exhibit strong indications of aflbiity. 
As from Su.G. far^, ire, foer-a ducere is formed, and^na 
vectura, also, modus agendi ; so from wu^tf the Greeks fomn 
ed ■••^-•f transitus, w^um, profectio, iter ; if^-w^n, vector 
qui mare trajecit. Homer. Odyss. mercator ; viator ; (with the 
Scots a farandman, Isl. far menn nautae) ; v«^i«f, navi- 
gium trajiciendismilitibuscomparatum, Diod. Sicul., a trans- 
port-ship {Su.G. far-are vama,faer-ia navis tnijectoria,y«efwi 
tnmsvehere^ ; w^vi, qui aiiquem trajicit, portitor, {jbl ferry- 
man,) Hesych. From the same verb they also formed rt- 
y»y i«i proficiscor. The verb pi^^, fero, porto, seems to 
kfve had the same or^;in ; whoKe ^•(s, portatio, latio, and 
fi^m nav^um ; Id. far and feria, id« (cannot but ob- 
Mm, however^ that botk the Gr. and Goth. tenoM, which 
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change t or « into o or oe, bear a great resemblance to 
'M.oes.G.faur ante^ also signifying place, region, as denot- 
ii^ motion forward, or from a place ; as there can be no 
doubt thatyhur assumes the form of for, fore, fora, in A.S., 
and of foer in Su.G. Jit^-mtf, transeo, retains nearly the 
form of the IsK verb, first person singular of the indicative, 
fer, eo. I need scarcely add, that LAt,fer'0,ferre, to carry, 
has the very form, as well as the signification, of the Goth, 
verb ; as it borrows its preterite ttdi from another verb of 
the same stock, Moes.G. thuUan, A.S. thol-ian, Alem. 
thoUen, Su.G. toUa, Scot, thole, ferre, perpeti. If, there- 
fore, it be supposed that ^a^k originated from vt^Jia, transeo, 
or some verb signifying motion, and common to the Greeks 
and Goths in an early period, such ^&fara ; or from a noun, 
of a similar meaning, as w^m, or fara ; the idea suggested 
will apply to the most common acceptations of the preposi- 
tion. Because of the latitude with which terms come to be 
used in their secondary or oblique senses, instances may be 
found of there being scarcely any apparent relation between 
these and what is undoubtedly the root ; while it is perfectly 
conceivable, that a lively fancy, or an ingenious mind, may 
hit on another term, which seems far better adapted to in- 
clude the various significations, although certainly no wise 
allied. 

Let us for a moment suppose fara, signifying journey, 
progress, course, also mode, maimer, conduct, to be the 
preposition ; and try it by some of the examples given in the 
explication of 9r«{<^. * To construct a parallelogram upon a 
given straight line ;'— -^ to construct a parallelogram,— -course 
in constructing it, — a given straight line.' In like manner, 
' the complements of a parallelogram' are the parts which 
extend as far as th^ course or direction of the given line. 
They may thus be called the course^fUlers, with as much 
propriety as the sidefUlers, * The market-place which wa« 
formed beside the ships,-'— 'The market-place was formed^ 
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*^^atine of its fomialioiii-*^e ships;' bong construct 
along the harbour. That beautiful line, 

b; y iutUf wu^k diV# s-tAvf A«/rCti« iuXmc^m, Homer. 

may perhaps be rendered, ' He went in silence ulomg Ae Acre 
of the far*resouiiding ocean.' * He wenty— course, the ahorcL' 
lliis was the line, the boundary of his progress. B*kf HmSw 
wm^i ri /Kiy/l«( rSf inr{«y/KfMfy ; Lucian. * I seemed a god 
for the greatness of my actions/ * I seemed a god,-»- 
coftrse of action producing this estimation,— my greatness.' 
'£m 1^ r«^* if€J rk Iftwa^U ; Demost. * There is also aome 
experience on my side ;' literally, ' with me-' May be act 
be Tiewed as asserting hb possession of this, as necessarily 
arising from hb rourse in life, his many opportnnhiea from 
his public co$iduct 9 Perhaps it deserves to be nodced, that 
the very term here used by the orator is evidaodj of Qcdu 
ej^tract. *E^irt«^««, experience or skill, is from h and wu^ 
also sonifying daiq^, experience, the latter being often the 
fruit of the former. But diere can scarcely be a doubt, diat 
diis b or^inally the same wiA Su-G.^iifo, experiri ; whidi,r 
I suspect, b merely an oblique use of the verb as s i gmfying 
ire ; i^ere ♦. 

Some of the passages, in which the prepositioo b fi e w ed 
as sigrafyii^ cMsr beside^ to which the idea of rowrwe or pro- 
grrss cannot be so well applied, migkt easily be l e au lfc d by 
taking the UbeitT, often claimed tij others^ of cailbig in the 
aid of the same noon fiirrt or f«m, in the amse of 
But we must ivtum to the Gr. prepositios, in mder to 
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pare it) as explained to our hand, with (he cognate Goth, par- 
ticles. 

If allowance be made for the change of the vowel, per- 
haps it might be viewed as some confirmation of the sense 
given to «-«{«) of side or ftank^ that ir«^«( is used by Thucy- 
dides to denote the sea-coast; ora maritima. This word 
being formed from ^U^if transeo ; shall we suppose that it is 
radically allied to Isl. jiara^ littus, littus universum ? V. 
Verel. Ind. This, it is highly probable, is the same with 
the first part of a compound word, to which we shall have 
occasion to refer afterwards, Moes.G. faurmarein, locus 
maritimus, the sea-coast* 

!!«{« seems to claim as its kindred Moes.G* faur, faura, 
signifying ante ; juxta, secus ; a, ab ; A,S,for, in composi- 
tion ybra, prae, coram ; juxta; A\em. forajfuriy ante, prae; 
trans; Su.G. Joery foere^ anciently ybr, ante, prae ; \f\.fra, 
de, e, ex, ab, abs, absque, (G. Andr.) foVj Jiri, Jyti, prae, 
ante ; Teut. veur, Gernufur, Belg. voor, id. From what 
yne have seen as to the application of the compound term 
Jaurmareiriy it is highly probable, that, before the use of 
yauTf or faurOy as a preposition, it had been a substantive 
noun, not simply signifying place, but place before, in rela- 
tion to some other object viewed in connexion. The use of 
the Su.G. term foere in composition seems to confirm this 
idea. Notat, says Ihre, motum de loco, ut uppfoere sursum^ 
vtfoere deorsum, nedanfoere inferius. Sic Isl. foer utan, 
ulterius. Here foere still denotes the place left ; the pre- 
position conjoined with it determining the quarter to which 
motion is made* 

The Moes.G. preposition, it would seem, had also the 
form of fair. This is overlooked by Junius, Hickes, Lye, 
Benzelius, Ihre, and all the writers I have seen on this sub- 
ject. It occurs, indeed, in the Codex Argenteus only in 
three instances. But by comparing these with the corres- 
ponding terms in other northern languages, I am satisfied 
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that fair was used by Ulphilas as equivalent to four. Fatr* 
grcipands occurs, Mar. 8. 23., in the sense of apprehendens. 
* He took the blind man by the hand.' AXsofair-graipf chap. 
5. 4). f^rthendebai. Now fore is substituted, althou^ 
not in any of these passages, in the A.S. verb of the same 
signification, which occurs in the past participleyybrf-gnjpai 
ai^prehensus; also in Jhr-gripan apprdiendere, pnieoccupaie. 
Soniner explains the participle, ^ prepossessed, takeo afore- 
hand.* TkaMkJHS fair-kuiid ; ' Does he thank,' or 'give 
thanks f Luk. 17* 9* Here Junius refers to kaU-an vo- 
care, jttben?, rogare« The compound vrord aeems nMiicallj 
tho same with A.S. jfort-gekai promissttm, promisacs for^ 
kiUm prmedictiB, Teut. ver-ieeien promittere. Tlie other 
ttffm u Jmr-meitf4mdom0f used to denote the fixing of the 
e}iMk * Tke ej«s of alU-wcreyW^Mrf oo him ; Lak. 4. 90. 
as formed 6tMtt Jkir and miimm obsenve. Tlus aeems ori- 
ginally the saoK with A«S.^/ore«vtoi puesciic, SuXi./oer- 
ttWTiik lent* ofKr^ccfcn, mL 

TVfif » w> gnoimd (or hrgtatify midi respect to the 
aftnity hemvca^tfKnu &c. ami n^^ from the liiffmmi of 
ihe imml lecier. Tke dmnge seems to have bees aCsded 
W the Greeks' thcmsehies. We kaov u am laie, ikat the 
chrM^.ie 6vm V 10 ^« whack » mociy Gock. /^ wm 
Jmm mtk ikem ; » of «^ lo ^, tn. lo ift, j^c 

n^ kas Weca riphmrd as : iig m i \mgf. wak tke 
mm ArsMTc wiak^ wive, ciMr kaaflir,- virii tke 
QRiew vMCMi l«Mr, or t* knaac 
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fatira sriutraim jah frddainiy from the wise tind prudent;' 
\A, fyrer spekingurn og vitrittgum; Luk. 10. 21.— ^f5fli- 
quhithfaura liugna praufetum ; * Beware o/* false/ or * ii/ing 
ptopfaets ;' i. e. attend so as to keep from beside them ; Matt. 
7* 15. In these passages «t^ is used in the Gr. In tlie Isl. 
'^rsibn it is ; Bakted ydur fyrer falspamenumy i. e. false 
gpae-men, a term commonly used by our Scottish writers. 
To this day, a female fortune-teller is vulgarly denominated 
a spay-wife. 

£. Close beside. ' Bartimeus, sat faur wig^ sat by the 
hi^way side ;' Mar. 10; 46. that is^ close by it ; irti^k rh o^df. 
The same phraseology occurs, both hi Moes.G. and Gr. iii 
Luk. 18. 35. — * We shall all, gasatjanda faur stauastola 
Ckristam, stand/ or more literally, * take our place before 
A€ judgment-seat of Christ/ Isl. fyrer Christi domstol; 
Rom. 14. 10. Tctt^xTTfurlfAiU rf fiifAuri ; that is, immediately 
bef6re it.—' Jesus — ^took a child, and, gasatida faura sis, 
set him by him,' that is, * close beside him / Luk. 9. 47. 
«ri«^* UvrS. Faura occurs in Mar. 5. 21 ; * He teas faura 
iifiareiriy was nigh unto the sea side / Tcti^ik r^y B-uXe^a-eif ; in 
A«S. embe tha sae, secus mare. 

3. Motion beside, or to beside; ' He walked,yflMr marein, 
by the sea of Galilee/ Mar. 1. 16. itct^i, thi» B-uXxa-a-af. From 
the comparison of thiis passage with Mar. 5. 21., quoted 
above, where faura is used precisely in the same sense, it 
has been observed thatyiur and faura have not always that 
difference of signification which some have supposed, but 
are used promiscuously. V. Ulph. Ululstr. p. 173.— J</A 
thai faiiragdngdndam, * And they that passed by, or * be- 
yond the place whiere he was, railed on him ; Mar. 15. 29. 
fta^ti^t^ivlfJLiui, — J ah in fnaurginfaurgangandans, * And in 
Ae morning, as they passed by, they saw the fig-tree dried 
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up from the roots */ Mar. 1 1. 20. wt^mw^vifum, as before. 
Here diao faura viAfaur are used as synonymous, 

4. It has been observed that ^«^« sometimes signifies, oil 
this side, and sometimes beyond. Faura and faur are thus 
used in composition. The following passage may, 1 think, 
be viewed in this light ' A great multitude of people out 
of all Judea and Jerusalem,^ and, of thize faurmarein, from 
the sea-coast of Tyre and Sidon,— -came to hear him ;' Luk. 
6. 17. itei^xxUv, In A.S. sae-gemaere, that is, the sea- 
boundaries. Faurmarein is a term evideutly formed like 
9-«^«x««( ; and refers to the country on this side of the Me- 
diterranean, in relation to Galilee. 

5. In composition, it sometimes denotes position ie/ore (Mr 
dose beside another object. * Into whatsoever city ye en- 
ter>-»eat such things as VLre, fauralagido izms, set b^ort 
you'; Luk. 10. 8. exactly corresponding to the Gr. word 
used wti^ttr40ifum j A.S. eow toforan aset ; Isl. /yrer ydur 
verdur frammsett. So also in Mar. 14. 69* * And a maid 
saw him again^ and began to say to them, faurastandandam, 
that stood by;' Gr. ir^^ffWa-i*. 

6. It also, like the Gr. preposition, chaises die sense. 
* They all with one consent began, faurquithan, to aiake 
excuse ;' Luk, 14. 18. from faur and quithan, which sig- 
nifies simply to speak, to say ; analogous to the term in the 
original wm^mruo-Uh deprecariy the sense of Miisi, peto^ 
being changed by «-«{«. In faur^iudan we have an ex- 
ample of the use of a word in a sort of intermediate aeose^ 
in its transition to that in which it admits of a complete 
change. I need not say, that the nordiem terms, corres- 
ponding to Eng. forbid, in general shew a total cbai^ of 
the meaning of the verb to bid. In the Moes.G. the com- 
pound is used only as stronger than the verb in its aimpk 
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state ; yet with such emphasis as to imply something accom- 
panying the injunction^ equivalent to a commination. ^ He, 
faurbauth im, commanded them tliat they should take no- 
thing for their journey ;' Mar. 6. 8. Gr. ir«(iiyyii;kiv. In Luk. 
5. 14. where the same Gr. term occurs, it is said, Faur^ 
baud imma, ' He charged him to tell no man.' 



CHAPTER Vni. 



Of nl^tif wi^nr i Tli^ii ngi ; and Svf. 

Jii^th ^^»ff ultra. 

This preposition has met with less attention from philo- 
logists than some others, as occurring less frequently. Did 
we seek an origin for it in the Gr. language, perhaps ttu^^, 
transeo, might seem to have a pretty good claim. It is, at 
any rate, highly probable that this particle has entered into 
the formation of vt^dtt transeo, q. ^i^x-w, I go beyond. 
Perhaps it may be viewed as a confirmation of this etymon, 
that as wi^etp is the preposition in different places in the New 
Testament, in relation to crossing the sea, or any body of 
water, as in Joh. C. 1. 1?.— 18. I. the verb iixxt^dt/ is used 
in the same sense. Matt. 9* 1* ' He passed over.' ni^at, 
finis, terminus, has also strong marks of propinquity; q. 
the point beyond which one may not go, the boundary of 
going. 

lu confirmation of this, it may be observed, that ^s^cenr, 
ulteriori formed from the preposition «*;{«, is used substau- 

f2 
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lively for wi^, finis, extremum. sUrm fiif b wt^dtif hxtxif 
cxf^f } Homer. Od. ^. It is also used by Apdlooius to 
denote the boundary of the horizon towards the east* ^ 'Hi^ 
*« «'i^«Tii; iuMo'tti Argon, lib. 1. 

ns^« governs the genitive^ signifying beyond* timi nts 
fAii iri^M, ^^•^a/fup ; ultra hoc non progredi ; Aristot. Pblit 
lib. 6. It has also the sense of supra ; ni^A M^mwn, su- 
pra hominem ; Philostr. in Her. ni^ti irl^^ij supra fidem. 
But its primary application is to place. The use of iri{«v 
is restricted to this. ns^«y 'ry3«f, ultra Indos ; Aristot. de 
Mundo« ui^»f B-ttXeicirnfj ultra mare ; Thucyd. 

Three prepositions are used in Moes.G., which appa- 
rently claim affinity with sts^m and wi^uf. These are frOf 
Jram, znd fairray all used in the sense of a, ab. The sig- 
nification of fra nearly resembles that of sri^* : and we can 
easily suppose that what was originally feray equivalent to 
9r'i^xy would, per crasin, be pronounced 2sfra. 

In the Moes.G. fragments fra is found only in its com- 
pound state. In Job. 16. 12. it is used in the translation of 
fict^ei^uv, to carry. Here it has obviously a figurative sense : 
' I have yet many things to say unto you, but, ni maguth 
frabairan nu, ye cannot bear them now.' Verelius (Ind.) 
explains the Moes.G. term by Sw. franbairan and baera 
frauy to carry forth, q. to carry flr6g«i». — Frabugandans sig- 
nifies sellerSy Mar. 11. 15. from fra and bugan to buy; q. 
those who bui/ awat/y who part with their commodities in 
barter with others. Verelius explains the term, gifwafran 
sigy to give from one's self. In a secondary sense it signi- 
fies to forgive, that is, to give away, or from one's self 
what another is owing to one ; as in Luk. 7* 42. * He, 
bairn fragaf frankly forgave them both.' Gr. Ix^^/a-Hr^ 
the word fraiikly being introduced in our version to express 
the force of this.-*Luk. 19- 8. FragildafdurfaUh, • 1 re- 
store fourfold,' literally I pay from me ; like the term in 
the A.S. version a-gyfe; Gr. ^wtlifiufM^'^Frarldan ^naat' 
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lily signifies deroittere. ^ At the feast the governor was 
ymonXy fraletan baudjan, to release a prisoner;' Matt. 27. 
15. from fra and letarif mittere; literally to sen! from. 
Hence, in a secondary sense it is used to denote forgiveness, 
which is a release from debts whether pecuniary or moral. 
Kunnan, to know, with yra prefixed signifies to contemn ; 
as in Luk. 18. 9- ^ He spake this parable unto certain— ^m- 
kunnandans thaim antharaim, who despised others;' who 
knew them only so far, as to avoid them, to keep them at 
a distance. This idiom is retained in Isl, Jirirkiknna, ignos- 
cere. Firirkunnit mik eigi ; ne mihi vitio vertas, ignoscas ; 
Verel. Ind.— ' It were better for him, that he-^rawaurpans 
wesi, were cast into the sea ;' Mar. 9* 42. i. e. cast forth. 
Sin is expressed by an idea similar to that conveyed by Lat. 
transgressio. As wnurkjan is to work, with fra prefixed, 
it signifies to sin. Frawaurhta mis, ^ I have sinned ;' Matt. 
27. 4. I have wrought frowardly or perversely ; from, or 
in opposition to the precept given me, beyond the mark. 
In the same manner is quithan^ dicere, loqui, changed by 
having fra prefixed ; fra-qnithany maledicere. A.S. for- 
wyrcean, and lA.firivraeka^ perdere, are cognate terms, al- 
though with a slight change of signification. 

A.S. and Isl. fra signify a, ab, abs, ex, de. Isl. fra-- 
IdtuTf adversus ; yVasi^i/eit perversus, from the preposition, 
snd snua verti, q. to turn or be turned the wrong way ; fra^ 
verandr absens, literally, being from ; til og fraa, citra, re- 
troque, to Bud fro. For the old Eng. preposition had pre- 
cisely the same sense. Thus fro ye is used by Chaucer in 
the sense of from yov, in old Scot, fra^ in modern frae. 
Isl. Fra is explained in Gl. to Edda, not only by ab, but 
by praeter, ultra. Fra thai sem fyrri var; supra id quod 
prius erat. Sol. xl. 4* 6. 

Su.G. frOf fran, id. Taga Jran andra, dim abripere. 
Franhaesif equus qui dexterior cumii jungitur, the far* 
horse Scot., as opposed to the ner^karse. 

f3 
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^Ioes.G. fairra has also great resemblance to «^«, both 
in form and in meaning. ' And there was a good waj, 
fairra hn^ (ff from them, an herd of many swine;' U* 
langt I burtfra tkeim; Matt. 8. SO. This b equivalent to, 
* a good way beyottd diem/ or * beyomd the pkce where tbey 
were. — Jfieithiik fairra mis, * Depart yiiom me,* hL fared 
fra mer; Matt. 7. ^. q. ' go to a distance, bofond my 
presence. — * She departed wAjJairra alh^frwn die temple,' 
Luk. 2. S7. She went not beyond the precincts of that 
holy place. — * He entered into one of the ships which was 
Simon*s, and prayed him, afliuhan fairra iiaiha leiiil^ to 
thrust out a litde from the famd;' Isl. at legga lilid fra 
Jande; Luk. 5. 3. that is, to go a little farther, than they 
formerly were, beyond the boundary of the shore. The ad- 
^-erb fairratkro, a loi^, b very similar to wi^»tn^, ' nlte- 
rius, ampiins ; on the farther side, more.' 

Ihre newsyinrra as sometimes used by Ulphilas for fra ; 
referring, in support of his assertion, to LuL 2. 37- aboie 
quoted. They so comfJetely a^ree in significatioD, fimtfra 
might almost be viewed as an abbreviation oi fairra. The 
affinity of fra to «i^ may be illustrated by the use of Isl. 
fra-baer, excellens, alios omne antecedens. This resembles 
the use of the Gr. preposition ; 9%^ iwi^mwu, snpra hominem ; 
wi^M n xiyti, supra quam dici potest. Isl. ^fiara also sig- 
nifies superare, to gain over, lo ofercome. Horn fiaradt 
homam wpfi persoasionibns ipsnm captivavit. VereL Ind. 
Alem.^ra id. Infara, seornm. 

Tkaz lazem sie in mtarm 

mngHamba in fara. Otfr. v» 7- 12& 



i. e. that tbey may make thy unbelief to cease ; litcraDy, 
leave thy unbelief mi a distance oefar of. Hence, as wmid 
seem, Alem.^r, an adicctive, Gcm./rsfr, s ig uiffi pg tran- 
qnillusy otiosus^ sesmoims, ^Schilter)^ the idcn of iiaugnilli^ 
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being borrowed from that of distance from other objects, 
such at least as might cause disturbance. We may add jirOf 
cessatioab opens ob cultum divinum, festum, in \jaX,feria. 
To the Goth, preposition signifjing longi a^ we are also 
to trace Alem. ferron^ and Germ. S^^^j which nearly re- 
semble Wj'tfPy and Su.G. Jiaerran^ procul, longe, a loco re- 
moto. Kommajiaerran ifron, a locis remotis venire : Ware 
fiaerran fran mig, procul a me absit. An is a suffix in 
Su.G. and Isl. denoting motion from a place. 

nf^tfVy it has been observed, with the article assumes an 
adjective form ; o m^»fj ulterior, qui in ulteriore parte est ; 
qui est e regione ; i m^tiv ix^, ulterior ripa ; r« vj^av, quae 
sunt in ad versa parte. Fairra is thus used by Ulphilas, 
Luk. 15. 13. ' The younger son — took his journey, in 
land fairra f into vifar country ;' A.S. onfeorlen rice. The 
£ng. phrase, still iu use, retains the idiom of the ancient 
Goth. Hence the Germ, use of the term fern, procul ; 
Ausfemen landen, ex regionibus longinquis ; Deut. 29- ^2- 
Both Ihre and Wachter view these northern terms as allied, 
not only to wi^Uf but to wiffti procul, also to Lat. porrOy id. 
I need scarcely observe that A.S. feor, feorrauy Germ, fer, 
Belg. ver, verre, Scot./er, and Eng. far, all acknowledge 
the same origin. A.S.feorran not only signifies procul^ but 
porro, ' furthermore, moreover ;' Somner. 

Before taking our leave of Fairra, it deserves to be re- 
marked, that as Gr. ^^Sr^f is viewed as a contraction of «^- 
T«T««, (a superlative apparently formed from ir^i, whence 
ir{«Tif«$), our Eng. word Jirst seems to have been formed in 
a similar manner, originally denoting what was most remote, 
or farthest off', in respect of place, hence transferred to time. 
A.S. feor signifies procul, far ; the superlative is feorrest, 
sometimes used adverbially, longissime, at other times as 
an adjective, feorraesta dael, extrema pars. The compara- 
tive was feorre, farther. The Alem, shews the same a- 
nalogy. As /tin, fur, signify prae^ ante, the comparativit 

r4 
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is furira, anterior, tlie superlative furist, furistaj primuflb 
supremus, summus; Kero. Hence the qame given to % 
priuce, der Fursi, i. e. the Jir$t person. This mo4e ^ re* 
lained in Germ, vor, vorder, and vorderst. Isl. fyrr^ fyr^ 
prills, anteriua; item, remotus; fyrref fyrstr prior primQ; 
(iiidm. Andr. p, ?!• Fiaerri, remotiuSf Jiarstfjiersif fenio* 
tisiiinie, Vcrel. lud. ; q. the farthest back. Su.G. foer^ 
ante, comparative foerr^ prius ; superlative Joerst^ piiiDtta* 
Huis, it appears most probable that Ldit. primus itself hai 
been the superlative of pri, the old form of the preposition 
l^me, as Fcstus observes on Privignus; prior, prius, being 
the comparative. It is evident, then, that^i^ has been 
formed precisely* in the same m&uner with its synon)ine/o/«- 
tMfK</, oulj M ith a dififcreut tenuinaUoo. For, to fore, signi- 
l>ii^ priority in place, or as to time, we must trace former 
and fotamst, as the comparative and superlative. Tliis 
analogy appears also in Moes.G. Frwmozo signiies pruis, 
Kom. IK :n5. Jitktiau qmhas imma fntmozo ■; 

* Or M^ hath Hrsi givvn unto him f This is aumwaed |9 
be from the ad\^erb fmma^ of which the supedalive k /r«- 
mV* Matt* S. i^K Fm, uslMbei wusfrwmist (q. fitrttmMl) 
pikiih^m jak ganikam M^m mdmema ; * Lord, smSa wm 
^^rii to go and biuy my £id»er.* Fmm^ frums, "^**"*"^ in 
vieut^ as the rsdical word. \\ I Iph. lUiulr. p. 10& We 
nux »(ii^ that ss Su.G. frmm $i§iL.ne& pr^tnmjm, hemot are 
KMrnK^/nciBs^ ulterkir, fr^amar Mxtenats, frmemsi 
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JMfUy observed; that this etymon is materially the same with 
Scheide's; who explains ^i^ias denoting pene^ro/ton to the ut^ 
most boundary, or the circurnference of a thing. From what 
has been already noticed, on the preposition wi^», it is obvious 
that iTi^mi, a boundary^ and Tt^tit0, transeo, are intimately allied. 

It deserves to be mentioned that the Moes.G. contains a 
^bstantive exactly conesponding to the sense of both wt(l 
and ri|«$. This is fera, occurring only in the plural, partes, 
termini, limites; Jun. GL-««Mar. 8. 10. ' He entered into a 
•hip, — and, quam ana fera Magdalan, came into, or on the 
part$\ or ' confines of Magdala.' It does not appear that 
this term has been retained in any of the other northern 
dialects ; unless IsL^ara, littus, be originally the same word, 
as denoting the boundary of the sea, also, the reflax of the 
sea, and the place of this reflux, the water-mark, V. Gudm, 
Andr. p. 68. The Moes.G. term is viewed by Schilter aa 
allied Xofiarra procul. May M'e not suppose, that Lat.^rs 
has bad the same common source with this and iri^ ? 

The Goth, preposition which most nearly resembles wi^l 
is ls\. fijiyfyri. Hi^i, both simply and in composition, de- 
notes excess, or superiority, marking the highest degree ; aa 
wt^'xv94ff valde tristis, m^it^yf, nimis curiosus. Thus IsK 
vera firi signifies praesse, praesidere, exactly consonant^ tQ 
«^/uiiM, superior sum, supero, antecello, abo, abundo ; firi^ 
ganga^ pT2LeiTefirigangsmanf antecessor, alicui rei praefectus ; 
fyrikongr, inter alios reges eminens; fyribeisiast, praesse. 
Su.G. foer is used in the same sense. As wacker signifies pul- 
cher ffoerwa£ker is perpulcher ; from mycket much, by pre- 
fixing the preposition, ybemyc/ce^ is formed, denoting excess, 
nimium, too much. As wi^li^yn respects one who goes about 
a piece of business, but does not apply to it, idk^ triflings firi" 
nemast signifies negligere, apparently from the preposition and 
nema capere. In the use of this- prefix, there appear alsa 
some vestiges of what has been considered as the primary 
aenae of vi^o-r-circum ; as infirileUinn,, circumspecUis^ pro*. 
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vidua. I besitatei howerer^ whether Jlri here does not rather 
signify pro before, than circuni. 

n^J, Lat Pro, Prae. 

This preposition has been deduced from the adjective «^«f, 
before^ contracted ir^«f, having in the dative w^; mgnifying> 
with a substantive understood, the ybre part, ybre object 
* object in front* It is used in relation to place, as * applied 
to objects fronting each other, or to some placed before 
others in the order of succession.* Hiis is considered as its 
primary signification. It is also used in relation to time\ as 
denoting defence or protection ; and preference. 

The Moes.G. preposition corresponding to this is un- 
doubtedly yaMr,^ttnr. We have already illustrated die con* 
nexion between this and ^m^m. But Ulphilas evidently uses 
it in two different senses. Some learned northern writers 
have distinguished bctweenyaifr andySrffra; explainingyirair 
as ejcpressii^ the force of Lat./»ro, £ng./or, and fattra as sig- 
nifrii^, pme , ante, l^efore, V. Benzelii Anoot in Job. 10. IK 
Ulph. lllustr. p. 87. But it has been already seen, tfaatthey 
aro used by the bishop of Moesia promiacuoosly. Tbecor- 
respondenl prepositions in the other dialecti are, A.S. for^ 
Jort^ in composition also /bra, pro, prae, ante, coram ; Alem. 
Jora^ furiy 1 si. for^Jiriy fyri ; Su.G. Jor^ Joer ; Germ, fmr^ 
tw\ Teut« rfirr, xoor, id. Eng./Krr, in 
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1. In lefaition to plocty as conveying tke idea €^/rmUimg: 
as, ^r«Kt v^ tm w9Xm99% : * he stood before the door.' — ^ He 
gave lo hb disciples, mthgideJtitmi fmrnri Jmh mtimgidedttm 
fmmr lid MMMjtrrii, to «ff b^finrt ; aad ther act belbie the 
VMhkwIe;* Mar. a & AS. tt^rmm mxtimm ; hL miiieir 
k f in /y^ ,/Winl. The prepootioB, vbich occwa in 
d» GrVis*^ 

^ Sx>r ne 
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of the Scot, term menyie, old Eng. meyny, used in the same 
sense; also of the modern word many. This passage would 
apply equally well as an illustration of wtt^ti, in sense 2. 
In Moes.G. a street is denominated from the circumstance 
of its being in front of the door. ' Go your ways out into 
/aiiradffiir;ay the streets ;' Luk. 10. 10. By analogy of for- 
mation, in A.S.ybre-dtire signifies a porch, a vestibule ; Isl. 
Jbrdyre, corresponding to Or. ^^l ^«w, prae foribus, Swed. 
farstuga, id., l^./yrirum^ locus in nave primus, q. H^e first 
room. Su.G. stafoer en, stare ante aliquem. 

2. Signifying before^ as denoting progression. Jah tilbn 
fauraqmmidy ^ And he goeth before him;' Luk. 1. \7.gaeth 
tqforan him, A.S. Isl. munfyrer honumframmganga; Gr. 
w^tXuffiTm."^' And they were in the way going up to Jeru- 
salem, and Jesus, faurbigangands ins, went btfore them ;' 
Isl. geckfyrer theim ; Mar. 10. 32. w^Uyttf «Mf — * When 
he putteth forth his own sheep, faura im gangith, he goeth 
before them;' Joh. 10. 4. A.S. gaeth beforan hym;. Isl. 
gengur hannframmfyrer theim; Gr. ifi^^trkp nirSf wi^tvirm. 
A.S. fore-gangan also signifies praeire ,* Alem. foraunesen 
prseesse, furifahen praevenire, Isl. verafiri praeesse, firigan- 
ga praeire; Su.G. Jog kom foer an tu; veni te anterior, 
vel ante te. 

S. Before, as to time\ as, 'Evimt* «-() tv «-«Ai^; ' it hap- 
pened before the war.'-— Faur hanins hruk, * Before the 
cock crow thou shalt deny me thrice ;' Matt. 26. 75. in Gr. 
w^tff which is often used for r(t : — * Art thou come hither to 
torment us, faur mel, before the time V Matt. 8. 29. «c^ 
uMi^$v,'^Faur ihizei Abraham waurthi, imik; ^ Before Abra- 
ham was, I am,-' Joh. 8. 68. Here it is also used for MJr.-* 
Whatever wua, faura gamelith, written aforetime, was wntten, 
for our leammg;' Kom. 15. 4* Gr. «i(My(<^4. Faurm 
composition has the same signification. Faursnau, ^ She 
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18 come aforthand to aooiDt my body to the burying ;* Mar* 
14. 8. #{fiXiiCf. A.S, foran tu klafmae9san\ ante festum 
primitiarum ; Cbr. Sax. A. 91^' Alem. /ora einero citi de% 
imbizteSf ante unam horam refectionis ; Kero. IsLforda prae- 
cnvertf forda li/fe^ cavere vitae, fotfana praeoccupatio dam- 
noaa; JirimatM praevenire, antevertere, Jtfnnkipan prae* 
Of i\\\9X\XByf}frirattlan praedestinatio. S\i.G.foer. Han horn 
fotr ttva dagar sedan f ante biduum venit ; ihre. 

4. n^ 18 also used to denote defence or protection* n^ 
ri* wmiitf »Mt rSt yvfuutSf fuij^ir^, * to fight in defence of 
wives and children.' The idea of protection is obviously 
borrowed from one standing before another as to place. In 
this sense we may view the language used, Mar. 9. 40. * He 
that is not against you, four izwis ist, is on your tide; that 
is> will stand for your defence^ will take part with you ; Gr. 
d«y ^mm err*. This idea is, in more instances than one, su^ 
gtsted by the use of four in composition. ' He Imid it in 
his own new tomb,— -/airnui/ii^iMiff Uaina mikiUmma^ roll- 
k^ a great stone to the door of the sepulchre ;' Matt. 27. 60. 
Gr. mftrmfXumi diat is, in frotU of die door, for defience 
against those who ought wish to carry awny the body. Fanh 
rmkmk, and famrkak o/s, denote ' the yfeA of the temple ;' 
Mar« 15. :>8. Matt. «^7. 5K the curtain meant to guard the 
jwiH-litJW mmctfwm from the e\'es of diose who ministeited io 
ibe boly place ; fnmfmur ante, and kakam anyrfc rC y like 
I>an. N rt eitj r» and Belg. voorhmmg^ a rai. 

A^ Awr k%tmi is compounded after the an 
pe cl onie » ^ m biensl-pbMi» or defence ibr tbe breast,' 
nar; and | u f t ? tn rA p rom mai k, ^ a defence for the mail or 
iftrtiicaiwin The prepoaibon/nr ts nird in that scnae in ili 
aiMlt saalew aa atgaiHaoju ex parte. H> icnCi /or 
gsaWnini m iMn pnrte; Xicod. 17. Frac 
% GL J4ons^-Avunr(c4nn» iL loiimili. 
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one's defence* Su.G. laegga iig utfoer erty mtercederey op- 
posite velut corpore taeri ; Ihre, vo. Foet* 

' 5. Preference. "A^ri «-^i ;^^^t<i»», ' virtue before richer/ 
The idea of preference is evidently borrowed from that of 
literal precedence^ ojie going before, or taking place o/^another. 
It is retained in the composition oifauryfaura ; as infau" 
raganga, Luk. 1& 1. a steward, one who is preferred be- 
fore the other servants, on whom they all immediately de^ 
pend ; also in faurabathja princeps, from the preposition 
and biud-an jubere ; and in fauramathleis, Lnk. 8. 41. 49*, 
the designation given to ' the ruler of the synagogue/ cor« 
responding to m^x^t in the Gr. This word is from mathk 
forum, q. the place of speaking, from mathljan loqui* 

In A.S. we have fore-standan, praestare, praeesse,yare* 
tUgan antecellere, ybre-6eon, ' to be afore or above another, 
to be in authority, to have charge or bear rule, to be set 
over,' Somner ; Jore-sittan, praeses, praesidens ; fore-steora, 
proreta, * the ruler or guide of the foreship,' id. Sec. Franc. 
foraferioy id. proreta ; Alem. foraperahtidOf praeclara; 
foreUisony ducea; J'urisezzan praeponere; Isl.fergangumadry 
antes^anus, praeses, also villicus ; foringrf antesignanus, 
fbrmadr gubemator, 8cc. Su.G. ^ber is used in the same 
manner ; foermaiiy praefectus, przeses,foerstandare gubema- 
tor, imperator,yber3^e, rex, 8lc. 

6. n^^ also denotes stibsiityiiony being equivalent to for, 
or instead of, n^l ^«<$W ^ttfuty * to die for one's children ;' 
Eurip. A similar transition is here made, as in the two 
significations last mentioned, kom the primary sense in re- 
lation to place. He who does, or bears anything instead of 
another, puts himself in bis place. ' 1 lay down my life, 
faxtro tho lamba, for the sheep ;' A.S; for minum seeapmn ; 
Isl. fyrer saudena ; J oh. 10. 16. v^e( tSp ^^Atifnt, The 
same phrase occurs ver. 11. But instead of f aura lambe, as 
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in Junius, the genuine reading, according to Sodiergf is 
faur lambe. Ulph. Ulustr. p. 88. Perhaps this is also the 
case as to ver. 15. although not mentioned. — * Destroy not 
him with thy meat, faur thanei ChrUtus gatwaltffor whom 
Christ died ;' Isl.fyrer hvem Christur er dainUf Rom. 14. 
15. Gr. vwi^ •¥ x^irrii tofiUn. A.S for is equivalent. ' Arcbe- 
laus reigned in Judea, for thaene Herodeni, in the room rf 
Herod ;' Matt 2. ^^.-^Eage for eage, and tothfor toth ; 
* eye for eye, and tooth ybr tooth ^' Matt. 5. 38. In the lal. 
versioni augafyrer aitga, taunnjyrer tatinn. Alem. fora and 
fori have the same application. Fora diem, pro ipsis ; Kero, 
c. 10. Furisih gisprehhe, pro se satisfaciat 

This comparison illustrates the justness of Mr Bonar's re- 
marks, that ** our Eng. preposition, for, appears to have a 
similar origin vrith the Greek s-^ ;" and that "for in Eng., 
and w^ in Gr., and pro in Lat, as well as the Ger. vor or 
for, means, in its radical sense, position before" 

This preposition has been derived from rim, to setc, or to 
Join tt^her, which, though obsolete in Gr., is soppoaed to 
be relaioed in Lat. sho. 2v» denotes JuMction in place^ time, 
and modes of action. 

The affinity between this and any Goth, prepositioci, is not 
$o obvious as in some of the examples given above. But 
by $e\Yf«l learned vrriten the particle smtor crrimi, having the 
same sigoificatioiH is viewed as radically MK. z^, vre know, 
kiconposicioiiofteaassimiesthefonBof ripft; asinry Cmtm, 
•TNi-CiOAiS wmm Z ^ m, &c. &c. : and Festus inf<iivu «s that 
EnaiiiS tbe andeat Roaun poet, uaed saoK for the Milii^mis 
Lac prepositsoQ emm^ wbicb seeau to indicate ikaft it had a 
OMUKMa or^ with m. It kas beca nppoaod thai the 
Gf^e<l$ coarened the s or ahihtioa. ia mtmy iato the 
ja«i«, ajMwsiawl; as tbev 
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wad as the Latins formed their super, and sub, from Gr. 
vwl^ and vfTd, by substituting the sibilation for the aspirate, it 
b^ng admitted that this was customary with them. Lat. 
mmul has been traced to the same source with soma. Instead 
of Su.G 8€unman, suman sometimes occurs: Dda theer 
MumoH ; si inter se litigent; Dal. LL. ap. Ihre. 

1. It denotes ^ifnc/ton in place. 'E^^^f*^ V**^f «^' «'*^9 
Joh. 21. 3. ^ We come with thee/ — ^ Jesus saw that the 
people, samathrann, came running together ;' Mar. 9* 23* 
fsr<0i;vT(f;^ii.— -' One of the scribes heard them, sama-sokjan" 
£fai», reasoning together; Mar. 12. 28. Gr. rv^nnitTtiff. A.S. 
utnt'luwan, co-domestici, conjuges ; ^amm-ian^ congregare ; 
Alem.<sam-ffii id., kesemane concilium, Notk. Isl. sanum, unk 
collectio ; in composition sam^ samsaete concessorium ; sama 
itad, eodem loco ; Su.G* samquam conventus, samwiste, so- 
cietas. 

2. It is used in relation to time. Zyv rm iuwwf ^tdA^i ; * he 
went away in time of supper .'•'—A.S. samod signifies simul, 
at the same time. Fonvearthath samod, peribunt simul, Psa. 
36. 40« Seofon winter sanu>d; septem annos simul ; Caedm. 
S8« Alem. samoso sinml. IsL saman^ Su.G* samt, id. Geek 
han nu flora daga i samt ; tres dies continuo ambulavit ; 
Halfdans Sag. 

3* It is applied to modes of action. Zvv r«i fuix^H^nf, * I 
would fight with your aid.'-— De/ie and Jingele wurdon sam^ 
fnaele act Oxna-fortha ; Dani et Angli facti sunt Concordes 
apud Oxnafordam ; Chr. Sax. A. 1018. Samod-arisan 
consurgere ; samod-blissian, congaudere ; sam-rade, uno con- 
silio ; sam-xcyrcan co-operari* Isl. samlag consortium, sam- 
ioeck conspirationes, samlynde concordia ; samning pactum, 
at sami, pacisci, pangere foedus ; semsa compono \ samband 
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conventio ; MarfUKycke consensus. Su.G. soSmt concent 
unanimisi saemja unio. 

Ihre, and some other writers, have remarked the strikiBg 
coincidence in the formation of Gr. words with rvy, and of 
northern words with 9am; as fv/iC«A4, consilium, Sn.6« 
samrad; cvtuitiTu, conscientia, Su.G. samwete; ^lamUw^ 
compotatatio, samdryckia. To these we may add rvnHim, 
comedo, Isl. sameyte communio ; «-vy;^^o«( coaetaneos^ U. 
zamtida, id. 



CHAPTER IX. 



Of 'Tflrig and 'Yto. 

According to the order observed, 'only two Gr. preposi- 
tions remain for consideration, M^ and v^). There can be 
no hesitation whatsoever, as to the close affini^ of both to 
various prepositions in the nordiera languages. But, as 
%mt^ and lft6 throw an almost unsurmountabte bar in the way 
of the philologist, from their being evidently lAied in the 
most intimate manner as to origin, although directly opposed 
in signification ; the very same difficulty retards him in his 
Goth, investigations. 

Mr Bonar and Professor Dunbar agree in viewing llie 
preposition vw% as evidendy originating fronr the adjective 
£rH> signifying high ; and vw^ ^ formed from the same root,' 
as * denoting an object higher in point of place or sitoation.' 
Mr Bonar thinks that *' the application of die two preposi- 
tions, though originating from die same root, was reversed ; 
in the one case the attribute being referred to the noun pre- 
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ceding^ in die other to its co-relative, the noun following. 
In tbeae, therefore/' he says, '^ there is no contradiction, but 
merelj a diversity in the mode of application. High and 
hWf above and ufkder, are merely relative terms. When one 
•object is low or under in reference to another, this last, of 
consequence, comes to be high or above in reference to the 
first* Such a position of two objects, therefore, may be 
equally expressed by saying, that the first is above die second, 
or the second is under the first In the preposition tir'^, the 
Greeks used the one mode of expression ; in the preposition 
htl die other." 

This idea will appear more clear from one of the illustra- 
tions given, in which both die prepositions occur. Ki»i rU 
vmt^ yif( ig vw» ynt >:(vr«r, ^ the gold both above and under the 
groimd ;'-<»^ the gold/— higher in respect of the ground, and 
the gold in regard to which the ground is higher.' 

The mode of solution, adopted by my ingenious friend, 
had occurred to me, before I observed that he had made use 
of it. But it seemed necessary to reject it on several grounds. 
One of diese is, that which I have since found mentioned by 
Professor Dunbar. ** These ingenious remarks," he says, 
** do not appear to me to convey a correct notion of the pre- 
position ^•; for, I apprehend, we must join it as well 
as dvi^ with the preceeding noun, if we pay any regard to the 
cases which it is said to govern." Least of all can we admit 
of an inversion in the one case, which is directly opposed to 
the sense of the very same word in the other, only as ex- 
pressed in the comparative degree. Besides, such a violent 
inversion is totally incongruous to the common modes by 
vrhich men express their thoughts, especially in a more 
simple state of society, such as that in which we may suppose 
the prepositions of any language to have been formed. In 
an infstance of the kind referred to, violence must be done to 
diought itself. 

Mor can I entirely subscribe to the opinion of the last 

G 
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mentioned learned writer; especndly in as ftr w die Greeb 
are concerned, it seems, however^ to come yery near die trudt 
*' An^^high and low are relatire terms ; so also are kicker 
and high ; what is raised higlier must te above die otiicr 
object, and of course the latter will be under it* I, tbo^ 
fore, imagine that the Greeks, when they began to use ihe 
preposition inn^ in the sense of higher or a6ore,1ost sight of 
the radical meaning of vsrv, and used it in its relative situa- 
tion to tmt^f as denoting under J' *^ These— <:onjecture8y** he, 
with great candour, subjoins, '' may lead to something better 
in the investigation of other languages more ancient dian the 
Gr., to some of which that beautiful language is probaUy 
indebted for many of its simple terms." 

It seems most probable, indeed, that the Greeks rec^ved 
both inr^ and ^, from a more ancient people, in the senses 
in which tliey used them, without forming either from ^«w. 
For the existence of this noun rests on mere supposition, it 
being confessedly obsolete. The difficulty, arising from the 
contrariety of the significations of vwi^ and vir«, is not remo- 
ved by the supposition, that the Greeks, '' when they began 
to use viTf^ in the sense of higher or above^ lost si^t of dK 
radical meaning of ^«i." This conjecture is liable to more 
objections than one. It must be supposed that diey had in- 
troduced vT^ long before viry. This cannot well be imi^;iDed; 
for as soon as any people formed a particle signifyii^ umdeff 
tliev would find equal necessi^ for anodier, as its corrdat^ 
^iguifvuig OUT or above* It can scarcely be thought, that 
so acute a people as the Greeks would form a comparadve, 
and even add a superlative, from vnf, without paying the 
slightest regard to the obvious relation which wn is aoppoaed 
to liave had to this adjective. It has been asauird, thai, in 
the fivnnation of their comparative, ibey first ande it wrnmn- 
^* mkI at\er>iivds reduced it to vsi^as, whence the prqMMi- 
ikm ww%^ is said to come ; and tbat the supeiladfc was oii- 
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ginally virT^rft afterwards contracted into vir»rt. This 
only shews that a fabric, the basis of which is mere suppo- 
sition^ cannot easily reach its proper elevation without similar 
contributions from the regions of fancy* Fpr this assump- 
tion seems to contradict the evidence of facts. We have no 
right to take it for granted^ that the comparative was vxcrt^$(, 
and the superlative v^^tath, when we have incontrovertible 
proof that they actually assumed tlie form gf vTri^n^of and 
imi^rmrf i signifying, as these degrees ought to do, superior 
and supremm. These terms thus proclaim their immediate 
descent from Ifn^ -, and this, of itself, affords a strong presump- 
tion that the preposition did not owe its origin to the Greeks. 

It may be inquired, however. What then was the origin of 
these particles P and, How can we account for the use of the 
one in a sense so different from that of the other i There is 
less difficulty in answering the first of these queries, than the 
second. But, although we cannot attain to certainty in a 
disquisition of this kind, some degree of light may perhaps 
be thrown on the second, from what we consider as the only 
answer to the first, which seems to have any verisimilitude. 

It has been observed by one, whom Professor Dunbar 
seems justly to design an " ingenious and learned friend," that 
in Moes.G. ' iif — signifies under, whilst ttfar, its compara- 
tive, means aver,'* When he speaks of v^« and yri^ '^ stand- 
ing related to each other as comparative and superlative 
words," it must be from mere oversight, instead of positive 
and comparative. This opinion, indeed, as he observes, '^ is 
strongly confirmed by a singular coincidence, both in regard 
to meaning and mode of structure, in the most ancient dialect 
pf Gothic tliat remains *.'' 

The same literary friend has gone a step farther. '' The 
root,*' he remarks, *' of all these prepositions, both Greek and 
Gothic, is in all probability a verb common to both during 

• y. Dunbir's Ezcrdfei, p. i40, 141, N. 
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the earlier sUges of their existence. This verb, or more 
properly, this past-passive-participle, is stfll to be foand ill 
some of the compounds of hafian^ levare, erigere^ toUertp 
under the form hqf; and it is to this that the English are m- 
debted for their hove, hoven, &c. the participle and preterite 
of heave.** 

The acute Home Tooke has thrown out a shnilar idea. 
Speakmg of the origin of head and heaven, he sajs Ac^ 
** are evidently the past participles heaved and heaven of 
the verb to heave ; as the A.S. heqfod, heqfd, csqmt, and 
heqftM, heafen, coelum, are the past participles of the Terb 
heafan, heofany to heave^ to /^ up. Whence,** he subjoins, 
*' it/oM also may easily be derived, and widi the same signi- 
ficalion*** 

He takes it for granted, indeed, duit vfini, uja^ was an 
^* A.S. noun,** signifying akmsy higfa, adding ; ^ Bat I be- 
lieve diat •((bii, tffa ; upoHj wp, means die same as top or 
head^ wad is oi%inalIv derived from die same sourcei'.'' As 
be views Mfii as originally a nomi, be gives vftr&, and trfl^ 
matsty IS die comparative and superlative, s^uilyi ng oAtbr, 
<i^!rusrffiti$« There can be no doubt dnt wfer, also tf^rv, is 
die companiliTe, and mfemuieti die anperlativ^ letainbd ii 
Scot. irrwrupper« and mmmsiy wwt rf , n ppq m oat, vrords qnile 
common in the nordieni coonties. Bvt 1 bealate ss to Ae 
pioof « that what urns wed m pbcc of die poaidw niiai i al ily 
bad tbe fotm of a noiiii* 

Tne MM of me lelatWMi m degrees aaKiaig we WKicift 
fiMticlcss not onl V in Gr. b«t ia dbe Goib. dblects, h wbat 
cm vix«UI wisii to find Toified, becasse k aiAvdi 
lod» mind w« rnmmaanralrd bv »Etarr 
waiicbi^g finr tiwil^ we are hamm 
tv(T\ potissAJe %bt. It bas beca 

m £mw of W» bciie faraKd br *e Gffccfts 
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lN>i|iparativey is by no nieang conclusive. The proof appears 
la^s (ioubtful with respect to its Goth, formation. Yet two 
diflkulties occur. The first is, that it would rather induce a 
JMspicion that the Goths did not form this term from iif or 
f^4$, as a comparative, that in Heb., "13J^, ebePf not only sig- 
nifies transtlm from the verb abary transiit, but is often used 
9$ a preposition in the sense of transy citra, over. Pers. 
tWtTf and abar, also mean over* This circumstance would 
indicate that the preposition has had the highest antiquity* 
The other difficulty is of less weight. Althoughi in A.S., 
tffer and ufar are commonly used in the sense of superior, 
ibe preposition does not once occur in either of these forms, 
but is invariably written ofer» But as ufar is the form in 
iMoes.G., it may be supposed tbat^ in the lapse of ages, the 
Anglo-Saxons having accidentally changed the sound of u into 
0, their writers gave both these terms according to the com- 
mon pronunciation ; never once imagining, perhaps, that 
they were originally one. Thus, what is over in old £ng«, 
that is, upper, in Scot* is uvar. 

These difficulties, however, only affect the derivation of 
M; and tifar, and their relation to vw* and uf; but neither 
ibe origin of the latter, nor their affinity to each other. There 
iwenis, indeed, to be every reason to suppose that vwl and uf 
bad the same Goth, or^in. The idea, formerly mentioned, 
that hof is the root, is by no means improbable. It may 
perhaps merit observation, that in Isl. several primitive terms, 
expressive of something elevated, appear in the form of huf 
or nearly so: as, Au/*conus, summitas, Gudm. Andr.; huf, 
Irabs excavata quae tecto templi incumbit; Ati/a, tegmen 
capitis; Verel. Ind. The aspirate, it may be supposed, bad 
been thrown away. Buc this hypothesis is not necessary ; as 
th^e are other Goth, words, that might furnish an origin for 
the preposition perhaps equally probable, where there was 
no occasion for even so slight a change. As in Isl. jfer 
signifies super^ supra^ the verb Jif-ast is superbirci Su.Gik 

g3 
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yfw-as. It may be observed that in Isl. y, as here used, it 
equivalent to t/« V. Gudm. Andr. p. 135. Ihre indeed views 
this verb as formed from upp sursura^ super, in the same 
manner as the Latins formed snperbire from their preposi- 
tion super. He admits^ however, that the term in a physical 
sense signifies, to swell. We may, therefore, view it as radi- 
cally tlie same with Isl. hef-Oy haefo-a^ levare, tollere, only 
without the aspirate. Su.G. ypp^a signifies elevare, in altum 
tollere; whence ypper praecellens, yppare praestanUor, ypp- 
arsfc praestantissimus ; and perhaps yppig superbus. A.S. 
yppan aperire, detegere, may have had a common origin; 
for what is it to opetiy but to remove that which cooen^ or 
is above ? It also signifies prodere, to give up. 

Enough has been said with respect to the origin. Let us 
now enquire what reason may be assigned for the use of M 
and t//, in a sense so different from that of vw^ and ufer; 
proceeding on the supposition that they all had a common 
root* Although it appears unqutrstionable, that M and vf 
had the same origin, this difference between them may be 
diifcenied, that while the origin of the former is merely in- 
jfbrred from its resemblance to M^, the particle vf in fact 
betrays its origin, in various instances, when foond in a 
composite state ; still reminding the reader of the idea of 
elevation, and resembling a prisoner chained to the grouml, 
who by his struggles to raise himself testifies how indignantly 
he feels his degradation. Hence we may warranlably coor 
elude, that, in its original use, uf signified above; and that 
it came only in process of time to have die sense of tcmfer 
affixed to it, from its beii^ employed as the correlate of 
afar. 

Thus in Luk. 4. 1 K Jina kandun ikuk nj-habamd; * Li 
their hands they shall bear thee up.' "At^, toUo, is the Gr. 
verb. The Moes.G. term is from t/and hmbam teneie, q« 
koM up. i{f-liropfan has a similar s^nificatioiiy «^ corre- 
spondii^ to mm, and oonveyii^ the idea ^f mccul or moti^ 
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^pmards. Vf-hropida laims stibuai mikilai ; ' Jesus cried 
with a loud voice ;' Matt. 27* 46. in/iinni i. e. he raised or 
lifted up his voice. Uf-hropida; * He cried out:* Mar. 1. 
£3. mii^t^. The same terms are used both in Moes.G. 
and Gr. Luk. 4. 33 ; 8. 28. This analogy appears also in 
die use of the synqnyme t^-wopjan^ exclamare. Jah vj- 
tDopida stibnai mikilai ; * And she spake out with a loud 
voice;' Luk. 1. 42. ivt^&nvu This term also occurs in 
chap. 8. 8. It corresponds to «»«C««n^ Luk. 9. 38. In the 
Isl. version^ it is kallade upp — ^The bame verb appears in the 
form of ubu-hzcopjaiiy chap. 18. 3S. for iCo^nj he whooped^ 
this being evidently the origin of the £ng. verb. Ubu is 
used for uf, as abu for of. 

Vf'graban might seem to express the same idea,— from 
the preposition and graban^ fodere ; q. to dig up, as those 
who dig throw up the earth. It is used Matt. 6. 19. to 
denote the act of thieves in breaking through, corresponding 
to i^t^vmn. But uf here seems rather analogous to Lat. 
e, ex. Hence the term is rendered, effodere ; and in the 
Cambridge copy of the A.S. gospels, where Ulphilas uses 
itf-graband, qf-delfan occurs. Lye renders it effodere, to 
dig out. It corresponds to Gr. U, f{, when the verb uf- 
rakjan, to stretch out, is used. This verb occurs in Matt. 
8. 3. Mar. 1.41 ; 3. 5. Luk. 6. 10; 5. 13. where it is in- 
variably used for txrufuv. It may be thought, however, that 
the idea of stretching out, in the cases referred to, as that 
of the withered hand, included that of previously lifting up. 
As Ulphilas uses uf-sneithan in the sense of occidere, hte- 
rally to cut off. In Scot, the phrase to sned aff is still used 
iu the latter sense. I have observed one instance, in which 
uf occurs in the sense of a, ab, Gr. « privative. This is in 
uf-brikan frustrari, irritum facere. Mar. 6. 26 ; also sper- 
nere, Luk. 10. 1 6. As die verb, conjoined with ti/, is brik^ 
on nimperci it might seem literally to signify, to break up^ 
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But it 18 ased in rendering Gr. JOma, irritum facio, wbcleo, 
abrogo ; from « and rtHf^t pono« 

In Alem. and Franc.^ uf in coniposiuon retains the ng" 
niiication of above. Vffstenter exiliem, M^ange aaccnmt; 
Gl. Mons. Vfquheman, oriri, tifkekangan, oriaotur, ftfUk 
ascensus, t{fstigante ascendentes, Kero* UJrunSy ortuaac^ 

lis, Notker. 

A.S. of occasionally indicates some affinity to Moes.G. 
vf, in what seems to have been its original sense. Thus 
of-licgean is superjacere, to overlay, incubando opprimera^ 
used in the laws of Edgar in the same sense with oferJio' 
gan. Of'Standan, exsurgere, evidently indicates asceni. 
The sae of-stod and aras ; Mare exsurgebat et intuniuit ; Joh. 
6. 18. Rushworth MS. 

We discern some vestiges of the change of this particle 
from its original meaning to one directly opposite, in the Isl. 
In tliis ancient language of a signifies supra, like Su.G. oef" 
tcer : Of a mikit fe, vis et abundantia pecuniae ; CH. Sag. 
Verel. Ind. Yet in the same Saga, o/an, that b, qfa con* 
joined with an, the particle denoting motion, signifies dear- 
^ttm. In this sense it is opposed to upp, althoi^, as would 
fteem, radically the same. Vpp ne qfan ; Neque sursum, 
neque deorsum ; Ol. Tryg. S. 45. Verel. vo. Vpp. Ofim 
^er has the same meaning, and is rendered by Swed. ne* 
dath, q. to beneath^ downwards. Qfanjiri b explained in 
a very singular manner ; Deorsum, supra, supeme positum ; 
ibid. The meaning of Su.G. ofwan b desuper, from above; 
it therefore gives the idea of descent. Dan. oven signifies 
above, and oven over, over and above, q. above, and more above. 

1 have met with two phrases in A.S., in which both par* 
tides occur. They of consequence mark the relation which 
tlie one bears to the other. Vfan ofer eaik; Supeme taper 
omnia; Boet. 184. Qfer eallum itfan oihrum sieorrum; 
Super omnia quae supeme sunt alia astra; ibid. p. 185. 
Vfan signifies above i ofer b used as meaning farther, or 
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more above. Thus^ though ttfan by itself indicates aUitude ; 
at connected with qfer^ it denotes inferiority. 

Thus Moes.G. t//, A.S. ufatiy and Isl. ofaj seem to have 
first received the sense of downwards^ merely as used to de- 
note descent from a high place, niiether voluntary or violent 
For ofartfaU signifies casus, descensus ; literally, a fall from 
above, or from on high. The terms had thus gradually 
come to be applied to whatever was under or lower in rela- 
tion to higher objects. 'Tt* retains only the secondary 
aense ; but we discern both in the application of uf, %tfan, 
qfan, and of wan. This circumstance of uf retaining its pri- 
mitive sense in composition, affords a strong presumption 
that it is more ancient than hw: To this we must add, 
that its Moes.G. cognate up, sursum, desuper, has never 
been subjected to any change of signification. The A.S. 
preposition up is not only rendered super, but desuper, ' a- 
bove, from above ;' Somner. In the same manner. Germ. 
mtf, which properly signified up or upon^ came to bear the 
aense of desuper, from above, as bemg used in reference to 
things descending, as aufgiessen, to pour upon. Teut. op 
teems to have somewhat of the ambiguous character of the 
Moes.G. preposition. Although it properly signifies cdnyve, 
k sometimes admits a contrary sense. 

It is not improbable that the use of the Moes.G. uf, and 
of its cognates, as denoting elevation from a low situation, 
might in part contribute to the application of it in the sense 
of under ; the mind fixing on the terminus a quo, instead of 
tile terminus ad quern. Such a word as uf-graban, effodere, 
might suggest the idea of die ground, part of which was 
d«^ ftp ; Alem. ufstic, ascensus, that of the place left be^ 
hw ; Franc, t^f^haba^n, supportabant, that of the means 
employed under any object, for bearing it up. It does not 
follow, that the Goths were without a preposition corre^ 
«ponding to sub, till they adopted this secondary sense df 
1^. For Ulphilas firequeatly uses undar as exaelly analo» 
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gous to &ir) : and this tenn seems to Imve heea commoo It 
til the Gothic tribes. In A.S. under genendly occtin 
where Ulphilas uses «/. 

I now proceed to comptre a little fiurtber the two Gr« 
prepositions with those of the Gothic nations ; and, without 
regard to the alphabetical order, shall first attend to M^ 
because of its apparent seniority. 

*Tir;, Lat Su5. 

Moes.G. tff» tiftir, sob; Isl. ofan deorsom; Sa.G. qfiwm 
desuper ; Teut* oyi, desuper, sub. 

*r«4 is exfJained as signifying, I. Jtetf or ahvwww wt- 
dlrr; *L Aloikm tendimg mmdcr^ or conung under; 3. S«6> 
/rrlKMi, k^memce^ protetikmj &c.; also, 4. Am ^ ^ 
portion of ItW. 



K Itesi or ohmjiom mmder. Swm swt Miigna tffstmdmi 
ts ft^tks Umims gmlmmam ; * So tfam may mmder the shadow 
of it the <owls of heavts lodge;* Mar. 4. 32. »«« «^ wm» 
mirm. Moes.G. if fn sf x^ or mf-tmemy is readeied br Ijit, 
cxcaraliov hauL It occurs in Mar. 1^ 1. ' A 
pianled a TineruriL and sec an hedge about it, jidb 
u^UNr:Mi««-and df:gcd a pit;* the lenn in Gr. is ir 
sublomifanv^ a pool far l e c e iti^ the juice which 
Ctmu the winr-preHL Junius pnuts the 
ti^« B(UBelius» in hb edmauL 




uf*eCc. w«d^ 
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responding to vA, and mes elsewhere used by Ulphilas for 
a table. W. Ulph. Ulustr. p. S2. S3. 

' ' 2. Motion tendii^ under, or coming under* Ni im 
wairths ei uf hrot man inngangais ; ^ I am not worthy that 
thou diouldest under my roof enter;' Matt. 8. 8. M w 
cfyiiv tivixhf* — Ibai lukam quimith du the ei uf melon uiJ^ 
jaidau ; ' Is a candle brought/ or * Does a candle C4>me to 
be under a bushel set r' Mar. 4. 21. This is a literal version 

of the Gr. Mhti i Xv^^f^ t^j^rrtu, YfM vxl TO ^o)i«9 Tt^. It Ul 

used in the same sense in the composite state. Sa ist thamr 
mei ik uf-daupjands thana hlaifgiba ; * He it is to whom I^ 
dipping it, shall the bread give ;' jah uf-daupjands thana 
Maif; * and dijfping the bread, he gave it to Judas ;' Job. 
Id. 26. In Gr. fid^m occurs in the first clause, ifAd^^ms in 
the second, dipping in, immersing; as the Moes.G. term, 
literally viewed, is redundant, q. dipping under.^^ And as 
he went, nf^strawidedun wastjom seinaim ana tciga, they 
•pread,' or * strewed their clothes in the way;' Luk. 19- 36. 
Gr. tnnr^mfv$9, substraverunt. The Moe8.G. verb is from 
tf^sub, and strawan, to straw y strew, or strow* 

S. Subjection, influence, protection, Sfc. Ja than auk ik 
manna im uf umldufnja gasatids, habands ufmissilbin gadr 
rauhtins ; * I also am a man under authority set, having under 
me soldiers;' Luk. 7. 8. '^Ay^(««'«( ufAt iturl Hf^urUf r«r«-^fy*(» 
1x^9 vir' ifumvm f^Mrtmr»f. The same phraseology occurs m 
Matt. 8. Qj^^^ll saiwalo waldufnjam ufaraisandamufhauS' 
Jai ; * Let every soul to the powers being above be subject ;' 

Rom. 13. 1. Uirtt 4'v;^« i(iiri«i( tnrt^tj^9V9'tttf vff'«T««^9^^ 

Here we have both prepositions in the compound state, ufar 
corresponding to lirl^, and uf to vr^^^^Aithihau ainamma 
^'haumth, ith antharamma frakann ; ' or he will hold to 
the one^ and despise the other ;' Matt. 6. 24. Gr. «fl4<T#v 
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The Mo^*6« verb, uaed in both pasftges last quotod, m 
from ufund hausjan audire; aigmfyiiig aiiscultare^ obedire. 

4« As dmoting time.'* HxhM mtrt; ApoUon. ' Hecaaie 
under night/ i. e. ' under cover of night.'—-' He went, m 
gard Goths, ufAbiathara gudjin, into the hoiiae of Ood, m 
the dayt of Abiathar the high prieat;' Mar. 2. 96\ In Gr. 
it is \mi 'aCm^^ . It is used in the same sense, Luk. 4. £7. 
Jah nuttuigai thrui^llai tvesun uf Haileisand praufetan (b 
liraela; * And many lepers, were in the time of Elias the 
prophet b Israel. 'Here also M is the Gr. preposition, la 
A.S. under occurs in both places. 

Teut. op den uoeti, sub oieridiem ; op den avood, sub tes* 
perani; op de ver-4feurte van den lyve, sub poena mortis 
capitis; Kilian. 

*T«)(, Lat. Supery supra. 

Moes.G. ttfar, ttfaro, A.S. rfer, Alem. ubar, uber, upsoTf 
by contraction ur, ouir, lal. qftir, yfer^ Su.G. Offwer^ Dan. 
f^er, Germ, nier, Bdg. £ng. over^ id. Alem. uberi^ iuprst 
A.S. qfert, desuper. 

A.S. ^tfer, Mfera, ufor, ^fur, superior ; Alem* oboro, Isl. 
fgfer^ Su.G. o^re, Dan. ober^ Germ, auber, Belg. opper, id. ; 
all corteaponding to ScoL uvar, Old £ug. over, modern Eog* 
tfpprr. 

*Y«i( signtfea, 1. Rest over or above; 2. Im defence i^, or, 
in beha(fofi 3. In room of; 4. Motiam aver, or bejfond. 5. 
SuperiMiy in respect of posrr^ dignity, or qicmljojt. & 
ConrfrNtiig; 7. It also denotes excem; 8. It signifiai 
agatnei* 

«1. Restoo0- or above. XvjT f vsy «t»gxir; Hoaaor. 'He 
«lood*over his bead ;-»* he stood, higbcr in respect of hk 
bc>d| ■ higher than hb head.'—* l<iow bom the sixth hoar. 
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worth riquis ufar allaiairthai und quheila mundonj ibere was 
darkness over all the land unto the ninth hour ; Matt. 27. 45. 
A.S. version, over ealle eotikan ; in the Isl. yfer alii landit 
Here the 6r. preposition is M. Ufaro has the same sig- 
nification. Lat. supra has been formed from 2^, in the same 
manner as ufaro from ttfar. The distbction, almost inva^ 
riably observed among the Latins, between stiper and supra, 
the former including the idea of contiguity, but die latter not^ 
does not seem to apply to ttfar and ufaro. In one passage 
ftfaro gives the strictest idea of contiguity, where we have an 
account of the sepulchre of Lazarus. Staina ufarlagidm tvas 
ttfaro ; ' A stone was laid upon it ;' Joh. 1 1 . 38. A.S. 
Thar waes an stan on uppan gekd. On ttppan is from the 
Hmieor^n with itfar^ signifying super, insuper ; in lA.yferla^ 
dur ; Gr. }n%9 iymur» «r' mvrm. Here the strictness of the 
version of Ulphilas appears, in die repetition of the prepo- 
sition, as in the Gr. It is used in the same sense in com- 
position. Mahts hauhistins ufarskadrveid thus ; 'The power 
<of the Highest shall over-shadow thee ;' Luk. 1. 35. A.S. 
Tkaes haehstan rnikt the cfersceadatk ; Isl. kraftur him 
haedsta mun yferskyggia th^. Gr. Urnntnl^u rtt.^^Jah itarth 
mlhma nfarskadxijands im ; ^ And there was a cloud that 
overshadowed them ;' Mar. 9* 7. Gr. f^;r»i«^tf«-« ivr*?;.— 
Jah was ufarmeli fctirinos is ufarmelith ; ^ The superscription 
of his accusation was written over\^ Mar. 15. 26. Here we 
have both the noun and the verb, compounded of nfar^ and 
meljan scribere. Gr. fsriy^«^Jf-^iflriyfy(«/M^(»ii. The term 
corresponding to iiriy(«f« in A.S. is qfer*gewrit. In IsK 
Thar var upp yfer honum skrifad,^^Quhis habaith manleikan 
jah ufarmeli ; 'Whose image and superscription hath it?' 
Luk. 20. 24. In Isl. Hvcrs mind og yferskrift hrfur hannf 

2. In defence of. ^^-t^ rv fitL^^fun ; ' I fight in defence 
of you, — ' I fight to cover you,' consequently, ' in fighting am 
higher than you.' I have met with one passage ouly^ in the 
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Codex Aig^teus, in which uSar can be understood in this 
sense. ' There were in the same countiy shepherdS|-«4i'»- 
tandans wahtzcom nahts ufar hairdo seinai; ^ keeping the 
watches of the night over their flocks ;' Luk. 2. 8. ^j^ 
waeccan healdende qfer heora heorda ; A.S. vers. The Gr« 
preposition is M. I need scarcely say, that the meaning ob- 
viously is, that they watched for die purpose of dtfending or 
guarding their flocks* 

3. In room^ of. *rin^ mi imMm-, ' he serves in room of 
thee,*-coming over the place from which you have been re- 
raovedy— or which you have left unoccupied.' Ufar may 
admit this interpretation in Matt 10. 37. Saafrijoih aitan 
aiththau aithein ufar mik, nist meina wairths. * He that 
loveth father or mother fnore than me, is not worthy of 
me;' Matt. 10. 37. In A.S. ma thonne me; in Gr. vnc ^; 
Jsl. vers., yfer mig. Tie same preposition occurs in the 
.second part of the sentence. It literally signifies above; but 
the term, being used figuratively, denotes the substitution of 
another object, that receives the supreme love to which the 
Saviour asserts his exclusive claim. 

4. Motion over, or beyond. 1.) *Tsi^ has this significa- 
tion in r^ard to place. 'AdUvmi vii vri^ Alyvrrui * Ethiopia 
which is beyond Egypt ;' Tlucyd. — jifar thatngalaiih laisus 
ufar marein tho Galeilaie; ^ After these things Jesus went 
over the sea of Galilee ;'' Job. 6. 1 . In A.S. ofer tha Galileis' 
cean sae ; In Isl. yferum sioenn. Or. wi^at tIk ^vA^rfiK-— - 
Iddjedun uh ufar nuirein in Kafamaum; ver. 17* A.S. 
Ofer tha sae to Caphamaum ; Isl. t/ferum sioain til Caper^ 
naum. The same as above in Gr.^^Iaisus usiddja mith 
sippt^am seinaim ufar rinnon tho Kaidron; Jesus— went 
forth with his disciples over the brook Cedron ;' Job. id. 1. 
Eode he ofer tha human Cedron, A.S. Moes.G. rinno, a 
torrent, a runnel or run of water ; A.S. bum, byma, Teut. 
kom, id. Scot, a bum. In Isl. yfenun laekenn Kedton. 
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Jis^MT atill occurs as the 6r. preposition. Here it may be 
observed, that, as A.S. ofer signifies ripa, the bank of a river, 
it may be viewed as the preposition used in a substantive 
form ; q. what is above or higher than the water. Or the 
^rra may have been primarily applied to the opposite bank, 
from ofer as signifying beyond. Germ, i^er is used in the 
saoie sense with the A.S. term. V. Wachter. Moes.G. 
ufar has the same sense in composition. Atsteigands in 
ikipf ufarlaith. * Entering into a ship, be passed over ,** Matt. 
9- 1 • A.S. ofer-seglode, over-sailed ; Isl. Foer yfer um aftur. 
Gr. )iM-f^«0Y*. Although Uiihan does not appear in its 
-simple form, it has evidently had the sense of ire. A.S. 
€fer thone miUhan, trans fretum ; ufer Jbidan, ulterius in- 
• venire. Su.G. oeftcer sioen, trans mare. 

2.) 'Txi( signifies beyond in relation to Hme. 'r*^ rh 
uMt^h, beyond the time, unseasonably. A.S. on uferum dagnm, 
.in posterioribus diebus ; posthac ; Lye. Alem. uparmorgane, 
perendie, quasi transacto crastino; Germ, iiber morgen, 
Su.G. oefwermorgon ; id. Lefiva oefwer aret, vivekido annum 
miperare. 

3.) The Gr. preposition is also used in a moral sense. 

'Owwin^H T^«rf(«f v^ri^ 'i^nt imfiiuutu Homer* 

I * Whichsoever shall first offend beyond, or contrary to, ngree- 
menU^-'-^Niqtihanhun anabusn theina nfariddja ; ' Neither 
transgressed I at any time thy commandment ; Luk. 15. 
£9. Isl. eim yfertroded thin bodord. Gr. «-«(iiA^«y« A.S. 
oferj extra, praeter. Ofer Codes ae he deth; extra, vel 
contra, legem Dei facit; Somner. Hm ofwer-gaege ge 
Codes voord ? Quare transgredimini vos Dei verbum 'f Num. 
14. 41. Alem. ubartuan, praevaricare. Su.G. o^werfara, 
transgredi physice et moraliter, quod est peccare ; Ihre. 

» V. the obserratioiis on ni^, wi^f, p.8^ &c 
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5« Superiofity in req>ect cf power, dignihfy or opermtkn. 
1.) 'Yirl^ denotes superiority as to power. Rom. 13. L 
n«(oi 1^;^ itvr/tMf (nn^x*^^^ vwr^n-iHrn $ ' Let erery soul 
be subject to the higher powers;^ Ulph. j^i/ iaiwah wal- 
dttfnjam ufar-wisafidam ttfhausjai. So also in Luk. 19- 27* 
Fijatids meinans jainans, thatei ni wildedun mik thmdamm 
ufiir m ; * Those enemies^ which would not that I AoaM 
reign over them ;' in A.S. Thaminefynd, the tioldon thatic 
ofer hlg rixude, IsK Sem eigi villdu mig rikia laeta yfer ter. 
The Gr. preposition is M. A.S* beon ofer, esse super, 
praeesse. Beo thu oferjifceastra : ' Be thou ot^er five cities;' 
Luk. 19* 19* This passage is lost from the Codex Argen- 
teus. Alem. ubarumntu, soperabo, ubaruuinnames, super- 
amus ; Kero. oberon superare, Notk. IsL yferbodi, supre- 
mus, Specul. R^L Su.G. oefiiperste, orfwerheei, id. Isl. 
^erbodi, suprema potestas ; yferdrotnan, dominatio, Su.G. 
o^fa>erwaelde id. Isl. yferhonga, monarcha; yfermeisiari, 
Su.G* oefivermaestare, magister magistronun. 

8.) It denotes 8iq>erior digmiy. In this sense M^ ocoun 

twice in Matt. 10. 24. OU crri fuOmit inn^ rh iMwmmXmf 

•Si% hZXH vwi^ r«» «ifM» mMs ^ The disciple is not above his 
master, nor the servant above his lord.' Vfar has the same 
signification. Nisi siponeis vfar laisarga, nih skalks ufar 
fatiin seinamma. A.S. Nys se leormng-cfiiht ofer hys la^ 
rsov. ne tkeom ofer hys htaford. It has this sense also in 
composition ; as in Mar. 10. 53. Mimics mans aigiiada 
thaim fifar^rndfom jah bokaijam: ' The son of man shall 
be delivered to the chief priests and scribes,' or * baok-mtmC 
A.S. ofrr-ealdor-man, princeps* 

3.) Superiority in operation. Y«^ ^mc^^ Homer; ^ supe- 
rior to (ate>— controlling imte.' Sai atgaf iatis spokbtfintrm- 
dan nfitro srawrmejah sbmrfyono ; * Behold I give onto jon 
power to tread on seqients and scorpions ;' Luk. ID. 19. A.S. 
tfer nof^ldran and snacam ; Gr. inMv i^tm^ n^^mimi Id. 
lyyHi h o(ggw r mm eg seo rpio m ay ogjifermUmnm knrfi orinarens. 
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61 *riA^ nginfies concerning. I have observed no vestige of 
doB sense in Moes.G.^ or in any of the other dialects. It 
seems to have been a refinement of the Greeks, when they 
iMoams more polished ; and may perhaps be viewed as too 
live a sense for a barbarous people. 



7* The Gh*. preposition frequently denotes excess. This is 
merely a figurative use of the term as signifying over or beyond. 
'ttii^ nl ftit^f beyond measure.— *'Tm^fW|^iTrfvny li x^i'f i Cum 
largo eitoessu superabundavit gratia; Rom. 5.20. In Isl. 
this is, Yfergnaefernadenn enn miklti/ramar. As Moes.G. 
vfar-fullei is abundance, q. overfulness, ufarassan signifies 
excess or rather excessively— «JaA ufarassau sildaleikidedun : 
'And they were beyond measure astonished;' Mar. ?• 37* 
If^^wi^ivvm^ i^i^xirr^fr: A.S. ofcr is synonymous. Ofer^et, 
ii^luvies, over-eating. Ofer-aete, vorax. Ofer^bHth^ supra 
modum laetus. Ofer-^raefty nimia versuUa, fraus. Ofer^ 
drenc, nimia potatio, ebrietas. O/er-fylky satietas. Alem. 
nbarazalii, crapula ; Kero. Vbarfluzentai meiy mensuram 
supereffluentem ; Tatian. Ubartninchaniiy ebrietas ; Kero. 
Franc, uparaziliy crapula, Gl. Mons. Uper-vangalont 
excedunt; upervangaloti, excessu} ibid. Isl. yferfliot, 
abundanter. 

8. 'r^i^ is sometimes used in the sense of contra. 



* ETt/ fn HUT cfJvett ifilxtvu^y y}* viri^ ttlrmf. 

Homer. II. r. 59* 

* Since thou hast reproved me justly, not injuriously,* or 
' against right.' This is merely a slight transition from the 
use of the particle as signifying beyond, — Moes.G. nfar 
changes the sense, so that the compound expresses the re- 
verse of the meaning of the term in its simple state. V/ar^ 
*mtmnodedun niman hlaibam ;^^The disciples ^hvid forgotten 

H 
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to take bread ;' Mar. 8. 14. Hig qfergeatan that hig klttfoi 
ne fuwum, A.S. The Moes.G. verb is formed from die 
preposition and munan, fnunjan, cogitare. Ofer has the same 
power in A.S. Heoran sigoi&ea to hear, q/^r-Aeoran, non 
auscultare, contemnere : qfer'heofinesse, supposed to be for 
ofer'heomesse, inobedientia. Hogan, curam gerere, studere; 
ofer-hogan contemnere^ spemere. Lauh ngnifies fides;, tiAof- 
hlanpnissi, a breach of *faith, praevaricatio ; Isidor. 

I may add that Franc, fi&erdeii, insuper, Gl.Mons. greadj 
resembles, both in its form and meaning, Swt^t, Smfim, desii- 
per, supeme, in superiore parte, supra. IsL yfred, yfrii, vakU^ 
has also stroi^ marks of affinity. 
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CHAPTER L 



OF CONJUNCTIONS. 



Those to which I beg leave to call the atteDtion of the 
reader are the following; 'aaaiI; *Av, '£«y| Lat. Jn; 'atii^, 
«vr«(, 'Hn, >iT$i, Lat. Aut, atUem; Am, itiri-, £<; ^H ; and 
"Oti, Lat. Vti, ut. 



*AAAii, but 

This conjunction has been deduced by a learned and 
acute writer from ixx%^ another, '' In all instances/' he 
sajSy it *^ retains the original signification. Thus^ «» «a0«v ««- 
T«A9r«« Tdv ffMff I came not to destroy the law, but toful^ 
Jil it; I came not to destroy the laWi another thing—/ 
came to fulfil it.*' Jones's Gr. Gramm. p. SOD. 

The correspondent word in Moes.G. b alja. This is 
evidently formed in the sane manner. We have not indeed 
the adjective in Moes.G. analogous to ixxcf, in Lat. alius. 
But the remaining derivatives certify its former existence. 
Alja-kunja signifies alienigena, «AA«yfni;y Luk. 17* 18. and 
aljaihro b aliunde^ from another quarter. 

h2 
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1. jilja is used as signifying sedy but. ' To mt on my 
right hand and on my left is not mine to give, alja thaimei 
fnanwith was, but to whom it is prepared ;' Mar. 1CX 40. 
ixx* mV MfiMT*i. ' It is not mine to givey^-^noiker thiBg— 
it shall be given to them for whom it is prepared.'— -Chap. 
9* 8. ' And suddenly when they had looked round about, 
they saw no man any more, alja laisu ainana ndth m, mve 
Jesus only with themselves;' *AXXei rW intnif fUnwi Bwton 
thaene Haelend sylfne ; A.S. 

2. It is also used for u finy fiisi, unless. * But unto none 
of them was Elias sent, alja in Saraipta Seidonais du qui" 
non tciduwon, save unto Sarepta of Sidon, unto a woman 
that was a widow ; Luk. 4. 0,6. It occurs also in ver. 27* 
^^Unte nist waldujrn alja /ram Gotka : ' For there is no 
power but,* or * except from God ;' Rom. 13. 1.— Ni quha^ 
shun thiutheigs, alja ains Goth ; * There is no one good, 
but oue, that is, God^' Mar. 10. 18. ^ There is no one 
good ; — anotlier thing — God only ;' or ' one is good^^Goi* 



S. It occurs in the sense of praeter, besides. ' There is 
one God, jah nist anthar alja imma, and there is none 
other but he ;' Mar. 12. 32. Ow fri» «aa«« ?rAijf »Mi: Nys 
other buton hym, A.S. 

Moes.G. aljath, ali&, aliorsum, approaches wy nearly 
to the Gr. adverb ixx^^t. * A certain man planted a vine- 
yard,— and let it out to husbandmen, jah qflaiih aljatk, and 
went into a hr country;' Mar. 12. 1. Gr. rnminf^nni And, 
ferde on altheodignysse, A.S. 

Alja has various cognates in the Goth, dialects. Among 
these we must reckon Alem. allasuuara, aliorsum ; A.S. 
elles, alioquin, Eng. else; ellor, Su.G. ae^es, alias, like 
ahXMiy id. ; eUeS'hwaer aliorsum, elsewhere ; Franc, eliporo 
alienigena ; Alem. allesuuanan aliunde, alUs ali^er^ Otfr. 
also, aliud, aliunde, id. ; Isl. ella, tiks, VeffdL ; yeAp wfi, 
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stve, bodie elligar, Ghidm. Andr. ; Germ. aUfanz aliena 
loquensi eUgotze idolum peregrinuniy elend terra aliena, buff* 
el bos peregrinus. 

Wachteri in his Glossary) gives ely ellj as signifying alius, 
alienuSy peregrinus. But he says that it is a Celtic and pri- 
mitive word, Mrhence the Greeks formed ix>^j and the La- 
tuis alius. He refers to Cambro^Brit. aliwn alienus, alon 
alieni, inimici, alltud alienigena, advenay allwlad id., &c« 
But these have as much the semblance of derivative words 
as any of those already mentioned. The term, although 
in a composite form, has fully as primitive an appear- 
;uice in A.S. eU or aelrtheodig exterus, extraneus, pere* 
grinusy from dy and theod populus, gens, also written e/- 
tAeodisce, where theodisc has the same meaning ; eUnordig 
barbarus, from ely and reord lingua, q. of strange speech* 
It is not improbable that the root is oriental. Arab. ^\l^f 
alal, signifies abiit, cito transiit ; and might be applied to 
diose who iMT^sed from one country to another. 



*Af, '£«», by contraction if ; Lot. An. 

Some have supposed mv to be compounded of I or 1/ and 
«•. Professor Dunbar views these conjunctions as formed 
from different verbs ; deriving «i from ««, or «^i, or from 
iMi^i, the same with m or m», nUttOf sino, and U* from Utf, si no, 
permitto. It is acknowledged, however, that these particles 
have nearly the same meaning ; and that most probably they 
are both from the same root. It has been justly observed, 
diat they properly suggest the idea of something being gr^r///- 
ed ; and particularly, that «» '' has only one simple definite 
meaning, that of denoting permission or power^ either condi- 
tionally or absolutely, according to the nature of the subject.'' 
There seems to be no ground to doubt, that the particle an, 
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amoDg the Latins, was borrowed from the Greeks, '' dioii|^ 
it was used by them in a sense somewhat different.^ 

Some have denied that it is ever constructed with the 
present indicative. But several instances to the contrary 
have been produced by different writers. V. Dunb* Gn 
Exerc. p. 251. Ulphilas uses an indiscriminately in rebh 
tioii both to the subjunctive, and to the present indicative. 
So limited are our examples in the fragments of diis vener- 
able writer, that we have no proper opportunity of judging, 
if it was used with the same extent in Moes.G. as in Gr. 
In all the passages in which it seems to occur, it is prefixed 
to an interrogation. This corresponds to the application of 
an in Lat. The Greeks, however, used if in the same man* 
ner. t/ «% xiytft.tfi Cur diceremus, vel, diqamus ? "Otu ifiSt 
j^fTTfiv eifi Putas nos esse navigaturos f Lucian. 

' And the people asked him saying, An quha tavjaima, 
What shall we do ?' Luk. 3. 10. t/ ^Sp xemV^^iv ; It ti 
than in the edition of Junius ; but is thus corrected from the 
MS. by Lye and Sotberg. — ^ But he willing to justify him- 
self, said unto Jesus, An quhas ist mis nequhundja ; Who 
is my neighbour?' Chap* 10. 29* K«i t4 irt f^^v x-A^no; 
This passage is also given according to the Coder.— >' And 
they that heard it, said. An quhas mag ganisan : Who then 
shall be saved?' Chap. 18.26. HcU fU iirmrtu vrnftv^i;-^ 
An quhas ist Fan, ei galanbjau du imma : ' Who is he. 
Lord, that I might believe on him ? Job. g. 36. Ei and «% 
are often connected in Gr., the one preceding, in the hypo- 
thetical clause, the other contained in that which follows it. 
Here tlie order is inverted ; and ei is used as corresponding 
to fv«.— ' Pilate therefore said unto him. An nuh thiudans 
is thu: Art thou a kuig then ?' Chap. 18. 37* Oy»«v» fim^tXtvf 

tlvv. 

A.S. an approaches more nearly to the use of »$ in Gr. 
Somuer derives it from ge-an, do, vel dono ; ' I give or 
grant i Lye from an^an, dare, concedere. An is used by 
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Ciedmon in the sense of indulgeaty largiatur. This particle, 
as has been observed by Home Tooke, was used by English 
writers^ in the sense of if, so late as the age of Shakespeare^ 
aldiough now become obsolete. It is still commonly used 
m the same sense in Scotland. It certainly has great ap- 
pearance of being formed from the A.S. verb ; yet as the 
passage quoted from Caedmon is the only one I have met 
with, in which it seems to admit a sense analogous to that in 
which it is used in old Eng., some doubt still remains as 
to the origin ; especially as the same particle occurs in kind- 
red dialects, which afford no proof of a similar derivation. 

Su.G. aen is a conditional particle, used as equivalent to 
%kjtf 51. It occurs very often in the ancient laws. Aenfae 
Jloegher ; si pecus transilierit ; Leg. WestGoth. Raettl. 
€• 75. ap. Ihre. jlkn Jloegher or gaerdJii ; si ex arvo se 
proripuerit ; ibid. Aen hatiom ma thaekkis ; si illi ita pla- 
cuerit; Vit. Anscharii, p. 101. ap. Ihre. Proem» xix. ' Om 
18 sometimes conjoined with it, in interrogations; as^ Aen om 
jag goer thet ; quid si hoc fecero i 



'Arif > nyrk^t "'Hti, «t«i, but ; Lat. Aut^ auiem. 

Ihre has remarked the alBinity between the Gr. conjunc- 
tion and Swed. ater, vero. It is thus used ; Tu jakary jag 
ater nekar ; Tu ais, ego vero nego. Jag ater tror thet ; 
Ego vero contra hoc credo. 

A.S. oththe bears considerable resemblance to Lat. aut, 
by which it is explained. Athor oththe is the phraseology, 
when two objects are distinguished ; as, Athor oththe feoh^ 
oththe feorhe ; Sive pecunia, sive vita. Athor seems properly 
to signify alter* Moes.G. aththan might appear allied to 
auiem, by which it is translated ; but aiththau, and tUhthay, 
Alem. edo, used in the same sense, have more similarity to 
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9X649 



IsL ediir retains more of the Gr. form ; expUuned^ 
fLixt, seu; flive ; Gudm. Andr. p« 56. Germ, edor, id* 



Aio, proinde, ideo ; Aikif quoniam, quare. 

All that is necessary here, is to refer to what has bees 
said with respect to the preposition Am^; its use in a conjimo- 
tive or composite form, as well as in its simple state^ haf- 
ing been already explained. 



Ei, if. 

Junius, in his Glossary, has given Moes.G. ei as signifying 
<t. But unluckily among various passages which he has 
quoted, there is not one in which it can strictly bear this 
sense. For this reason, it may be supposed. Lye has ex- 
cluded this sense in his Dictionary, without taking the trouble 
to examine whether the term, as used in the Codex jdrgenr 
tens, might in any instance be thus rendered. 

Its common signification is ut, quod. But in some few 
instances it has the same meaning with the Gr. particle. 
These must have been much reduced in number, from the 
obliteration of the version in most of the places where this 
particle occurs in the original. Such traces of the use of 
this term remain, however, as clearly to indicate, that it must 
have had a common origin with that which so frequently 
occurs in Gr. 

1. Sometimes it properly signifies if. It is found in one 
passage which is defective. This is Matt. 11.23. I%alei 
ei in Saudaumjarh'-^^mahteis thos waurthanom in izwis, aUk^ 
than eis wemna and hina dag* * For if in Sodom->«4he 
mighty [works] done in thee^ it would have remained until 
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day;' Fartham gjfm Sodoma-laude, Sfc. A.S. Ter^n, 
"On ti b Xtiif$u(9 It occurs decidedly in the same sense in 
Mar* 1 1. Id. ' And seeing a fig-tree afar off, havbg leaves, 
atiddja ei attfto bigeti quha ana imma, he came, if haply he 
might find any thing thereon/ ^HA^r u H^m iv^m ri » mvtjT. 
Also in Mar. 15. 44. Ith Pilatus sildaleikida ei isjtUhan 
gatwalt; * And Pilate marvelled if he were already dead^* 

£. In several places in which it means ut, as corresponding 
to tm in Gr.y it conveys the idea of the uncertainty of the 
end in view ; and thus seems to be used in some degree hy- 
' pothetically. ' They sent unto him certain of the Pharisees, 
and of the Herodians, ei ina ganuteina tvaurda, to catch him 
in his words;' Mar. 12. 13. Ym mvt$9 mY^vru^t A«yf. This 
expressed their intention merely, while the effect is left doubt- 
ful. Similar language is used in Luk. 20. 20* ' They-— 
sent forth spies, who should feign themselves just men, ei 
gqfaifaheina is waurde, that they might take hold of his 
words.' The version appears so constructed in both places, 
that i/* might be substituted in the mind of the reader, as ex- 
pressing the sense not less accurately than that. The same 
remark applies to Mar. 9. 42. 

3. Ei is often used by Ulphilas as consecutive to an hy- 
pothetical particle; as «f in Crr. to li. Thus yvhenjabai or 
jau occurs in a preceding member of a verse, ei is frequently 
found in that which follows. Jah witaidedun imma jau 
haUidedi sabbato daga, ei wrohidedeina ina* * And they 
watched him tchether he would heal him on the sabbath-day, 
that they might accuse him ;' Mar. 3. 2. The same con- 
struction occurs in Luk. 0. ?• and in Matt. 5. QQ. and 30. 
where jaAni is the conditional particle. This use of et gives 
strong indication that ut is merely a secondary sense. 
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. 4. XJ 18 occttioiiiny used by the best 6r. writers in die 
sense of •fv. It has diis sigiiifiaitioD in Acts 26. 8. T/ 
Swtwm u^ntm wm{ ifUw^ u i Buf wt^vf *y^i * Why ahociid k 
be thought a thing increfhble with yon, that God should raise 
the dead?^ It occurs twice in the same sense in Ter. 25. 
Whei^ dierefore, Ulphihs renders in by ft, as in Job. 8. 22. 
or uses it for m, which is often equivalent, he materially 
follows the same plan with Greek writers, who used « in the 
sense otiru Thus, although in the remains of his iFendon, 
it occurs most frequcndy as signifying thai, it forms no proof 
Aat this was the primary application. 

Eitiam means alioqui, othermty or else, Luk. 14. 52. 
where it is given as the translation of ti Si ^. TIsb com- 
pound particle very nearly corresponds to ut% she, EMam 
aeentt to have been formed firom d and thmm caneapoadiaf 
m use to cf in Gr. 

In IsL €f is comwMt to Moes.G. et. The nortfaem 
gloaa a ri& ts , under ef^ refer to Gr. u. But this lefqeo t e ap- 
pears merely to regard identity of significatiaii. 1 may take 
occasion here to obeene, that Uorae Tooke, speakii^ of the 
E^g. svnonyme, des^ns it ' our oorrupted ^V Dinners. P^ 
I. lOS. The reason of this designation is obviows. He 
newsgjf as Ae original conjunction; ami less his hypothesis 
as to its formation from A.S. gif^th to gi^e, sbonld be ia 
any respect invalidated, he is ihliiaMiiid So throw ^'into the 
shade. What he has advanced ns to the origia of ^ has a 
grant dq;ree of pbasibaMy, if we ooniK onnebei vridhinihe 
oftheAjS^dUcct; but it b by no mem» fi 
ty, as not being sn p po i t ed by anilfigy in the 

■ay, if he pk^cmthiscye o« 
thb head ia EtvmoL DiUMMmi, vo. «if« 
HIns Mr Tooke ap p. lOS. "ThetooAof 
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Moe8.G.Terby the fonn being gifr-on; bat there is no evidence 
that any of the particles^ signifyiog if in that langu^, was 
formed from this verb. 

The presumption is, thatt/, so far from being a corruption, 
has at least as high claims to antiquity as gifi It does not 
occur indeed in A.S. But is this the only language in which 
we are to look for the radical terms used by usf Has not 
.die Eng. borrowed many words from Isl. Dan. &c. of which 
diere are no vestiges in A.S.? It is the same with if, ef, sig- 
mfying si in Isl. ; and with SvLG.jatf,jef, denoting doubt, ex- 
ception, whence the phrase, an iwi, sine dubitatione, or as 
we say in Scot, without an if. It seems to have been origi- 
nally a noun, if not a part of the Su.G. verb jffir-a dubitare, 
suspicari, IsL efniy if-a, ixHi id., Dubito, anceps haereo, in- 
certns sum ; Gudm. Andr. ; whence their eft^ dubitatio. VereL 
writes it if-ast, iv-ast, dubitare, ambigere; an iva, sine du- 
bitatione; Ind. Scytho-Scand. This nearly resemblesMoes.6. 
gau, also jau, si. 



^H, signifying quam, than« 



I need scarcely observe, that this particle is frequendy 
used in comparison. EMt h fUhwn t«« yf^«rr«K i tui n^ si 
nxJiuf i Par est pueros potius quam senes flere ; Aristoph. 
in Neb. Su.G. ae, e and ef, occur in the same sense in the 
writings of the middle ages. Ae thes ftert rada, this mere 
aero the sldlde; Quo plures imperaverint, eo major est 
dissensio; Kong. 3tyr. p. 17. 



"On, quod, quam, quia ; Lat Vti, ttf* 

^ This," it has been observed widi great appearance of 
truth, ** is the neuter terminatioD of tVif ; and its use con- 
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sists ill specifying the sentence succeeding it, in such a man* 
ner as to make it a more prominent object of attention. 

ThuSy Miy«iXi|y u^«f ira^»fAv9iei9 in d»A«Mvi| wm^mxminfuui I 

felt a great consolation that I resided near the sea ; i. e. / 
felt that /Atiigi— -namely, I resided near the sea,— « great 
consolation." Here it '' is in the accusative, meaning the 

same thing with fuymXnf ir«^«^tf#i«r, or ^X«imf wm^tutMhiftmi.^^ 

But in the following example it is, with the defined clause^ 
the nominative to H-i, implied in ^hAo. *a »mi S^am •«« tf 
49rt •&»»( tffnh viti Stfx^tfT^, whence it is manifest that it 
was in reality so said by Socrates.^^fVhejice that thing, viz. 
it was so said by Socrates^"^ manifest." Jones's Greek 
Gramm. p. 206. 

1. It is equivalent to quod. We find o « sometimes used 
disjunctively, in the very same sense in which the term oc- 
curs as written iru As it signifies qui, who, and rif aliquis^ 
some one ; when conjoined, they seem to denote, in relation 
to something to be asserted, a certain one who. In like 
manner, « signifying quod, and r/ aliquod, they mean in 
conjunction, something which, or a certdin thing which. 
For oT«, as calling attention to the object pointed out, takes 
the definitive sense of r^, quidam, certus. 

Ihre views •rt, in this acceptation, as exactly equivalent 
to Su.G. att, giving this illustration ; '£i#fv in /SvXitiw i Han 
sade, att han ville ; * He said, tlmt he would.' It is still 
in common use in this sense in Sweden. It is the term by 
which in in the Gr. Testament is frequently translated. He^ 
rodes nu sag, at han war beswiken of the wisa maen ; ' He- 
rod— -.saw that he was mocked of the wise men ;' Matt. 2* 
16. Wiwete, at wi aerom foerde ifra doeden til lifooet\ 
* We know that we have passed Arom death to life ;' 1 Job. 
d. 14. It is used also in Isl. It occurs in the £dda of 
Saemund. 
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S6tta thui raeirr 

At Byn ?ar fyri* HhUha-galdr, st xv. 

' They pressed forward the more keenly, that they met with 
mpukie/ In the Glossary to this ancient work, at is given 
as a synooyme of •n. It has the same signification in Dan* 
Jeg troer at han vil kom ; ' I beUeve that be will come/ 
It is used by oar own ancient writers, as Barbour, Wyntown, 
tke Bishop of Dunkeid, ice both as a conjunction, and as 
a pronoun* A variety of further illustration, both from 
northern writers, and from those of our own country, is 
given in the Etymological Dictionary^ vo. At, tonj. and 
jmm., which it is unnecessary to repeat here. 

1 need scarcely add, that Lat. u/z, by contraction ul^ is 
evidently 6r. in^ and conveys the same sense. 

£. *'Oti, joined with the superkdve, mgnifies quam talde, 
very much, as much as possible. ''On u fi^M^c^tirtfy quanr* 
btevissimo tempore; Thucyd. "On wAiTfTif, quam plurinms* 
With the adverb formed from the superlative, «n ««ppM-«T«ry 
quam longissime ; 'in ftaXsra, quam maiim^. In this form, 
the term seems to be used strictly in the sense of a pro^ 
noun, and indeed in the proper sense of im. Each of these 
passages may be resolved by using the word whatsoever ; 
' in the shortest time whatsoever ;' ' the nK>8t numerous 
whatsoever;* &c. 

The ancient Goths and Icelanders have substituted atp 
eth, hitf for •n; as, at mestay quam maxime; hit weg" 
Hgsta, quam pulcerrime ; eth dioffasta, quam audacisnme ; 
Ibre, Proaem. A.S. aet might appear to be used in a si- 
milar manner, as occurring in the phrases, aet nextan^ tan-' 
dem, demuni, ad ultimum, aet sithestan, id*; as well as 
Alem. aZf used in az erist imprimis, az jungist novissime. 
But these are undoubtedly the prepositions signifying ad. 
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3. "On signifies quia, quoniam. *'Ot«9 XmX^ ^ ^^fiin, » 
rSf Mift AtfXi? «T« \^vm fW. ' When he speaketh a lie, he 
speaketh of his own : for,* or * because he is a liar ;* Joh. 

8. 44. 

Su.6. at is occasionally used in this sense. Thus in 
Joh. 6. 26., where in occurs twice as signifying quia, at is 
twice used in the Swed. version. Ifoelen mig ickefoerdegh 
skul, at j' hajwen sedt tekn; utan foerdenskul, at j kaf- 
wen aetit of broeder^ och aeren wordne maette. 'Ye 
seek me, not because je saw the miracles, but because je 
did eat of the loaves, and were filled.' 

But although at b commonly put for irt as signifying* 
quod and quam, the Su.6* particle most commonly assumes 
a different form when the Gr. term has the sense of quia* 
This is generally that of ty, or with the aspirate thy ; A.S.' 
id. Moes.6. ttiei, theei, Alem. thiu, Isl. thui, all sigiufy- 
iog because, quia, quoniam. A.S. af bears most resdnr 
blance to the first part of the Gr. conjunction ; that of the 
Goths, in the other instance, throwing off the i, appears as 
T^. As in the Swed. version ; ' Why do ye not understand 
my speech? Ty j kurmen icke hoera mt tal; because ye 
cannot hear my word ;' "On v ilmtHi Jutuuv rh xiyt ^p v^ri 
Joh. 8. 43.— -ilfen den legde flyr : ty han aer iegd; * The 
hireling fleeth, because he is an hireling ;* 'o 3t fiiriMtU ^tv^ 
yii> in furttnU iW; Joh. 10. 13. In one passage where 
•n occurs twice, both at and ty are found in this version. 
This is 1 Joh. 3. 14, referred to above. ' *H^fiV •tim^ttv in 

ftflmCiC«x#^if t» TV Buviint ut rnr ^«iy» in iymirSfut rut mhxpiif. 

In the first part of the verse «n signifies quod, in the second 
quia. * We know that we have passed from death unto 
life, because we love the brethren.' Wi wete, at wi aerom 
foerde ifra doeden til lifwet ; ty wi aelskom broedema. 
Here at is used for that, and ty for because. 

There can be no doubt that the word, when it has die 
aspirate, is the very same ; for the Goths often prcmounce 
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a term, which coDtains the letter t, in both ways. In Moe8.6. 
this word has the form of thei, iheei. It occurs for irt as 
signifying that. ' The Jews said— whidier will he go, thei 
weis ni bigitaima ina, that we shall not find him V "On if^us 
ux tvn^fitf «vr«f ; Job. 7. 35.—' By this shall all men know, 
thei meinai uponjos sijuth^ that ye are my disciples;' m 
ifui fuOnrH/ In; Job. 13. 36. Also b ven 38. ' I say unto 
thee, thei hana ni hrokeith, that the cock shall not crow/ 
&c. Although it is y ^« in the printed copies, it b evident 
that Ulphilas had read 'irt ^, according to the Cambridge 
MS., which was once the property of Beza. 

It also occurs for quia. * This be said, not that he cared 
for the poor,' that is, * not because he cared ;' in Moes.G. 
Ni theei ina tinze tharbana kara wesi;* Job. 12,. 6. In Gr. 
Ov}^ irt ff-f^i rSf ff-T«;^tfp tft%xi9 mvtm. This is the meaning of 
the language used in the A.S. version ; Forthig the* The 
connexion of thei with m has been already shewn from the 
use of du thei for }i«t<. V. A<i, Book 1. chap. 3. 

A.S. thy is explained ; ' Hoc, ideo, propterea, quia; in 
that, therefore, for so much as, because;' Somner. Thy 
lA«,'and forthy, are often used for quia, quoniam. I have 
not observed that thy is, like •n, joined with the superlative ; 
but it very frequently occurs in connexion with the compa- 
rative. Thy wlitegra, eo formosior, Caedm. ; thy weorodra, 
eo dulcior. Boat. ; thy wyrsa, eo pejor ; id. From these 
modes of expression, we now say, the fairer, the sweeter, 
the worse. V. Etymol. Dictionary, Forthi. in vo« 

Alem. thiu being used like A.S. thy, as thiu baz, eo me- 
lius, bithiu signifies quoniam. It is also written by Kero., 
pidiu. 

Isl. thiu is evidently the same, the vowels being inverted. 
It s^ifies ideo, quia ; Gudm. Andr. p. 268. Verelius ob- 
serves that it is a particle of comparison, rendering it bj 
eo. Thui gior, eo perfectius ; thui likra, eo similius. 

It has been ahready observed, that •n is merely the neuter 
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of the reciprocal pronoun *Ut€* It is singuhuv ^uit tfie Mat 
Analogy is apparent in the formation, or rather in die ns^ 
of all the terms in the Goth, dialects, which have been men- 
tioned as apparently aUied, and which at any rate are of 
the same meaning. 

Su.O. tyy thy, quod, quia, is the dative or ablative of 
theHf ille. Su.6. ihi is also used in the nominative for qoL 
Isl. tkui bears the same relation to harm, ille. Moes.G. 
thet, iheei, seems merely the abbreviation of thoei, quod, 
in the nominative and accusative ; nnless it should be viewed 
as the nominative plural of saft, qui, which is ihaiei. It 
may be remarked, by the way, that the same rule is observ- 
able in the use of another term used in Moes.G., in ren- 
dering in in the sense of quod. This is ihatd, which is 
merdy another pronoun sonifying qtd, quae, quod, ThaUi 
fuha is quodcunque, whatsoever, J 6b. 14. 13. chap. 15. 
7. 16,-^trictly analogous to Sn; for quha is rendered ali- 
quid, ri. In like manner, quhan, whidi signifies quia, 
seems abbreviated fipom qukana the accusative of quhas, quis, 
interrogatively used also for aliqub. 

A.S. /Af, thy, is the aUative of the article, and of die 
prouoon equivalent to Lat is. It is abo used for qui, 
quae, quod. Ihy is therdbre synonymous with Lat eo. 
Sometimes a prepoaation b used, when die idea of caste 
is expressed ; as, for ihy, pro eo, propter n, eade coma ; 
at other times it is omitted. This gives a key to the for- 
mation of many odier adverbs. The preposition had been 
citber or^indly used before die noon, or understood. Mid 
^y thus came to ngnify qoando, wrhem ; literally meaning 
iu fo, which Lye properly supplies, tfaos, in eo [tempore]. 
Alfwi. iUu and £uf forming the nonunatire mid accttsa- 
tite feminiiie of the article, the adverb bitkiu had been 
Svmed in the same maoner, as A.S. forihy; bi i^ n ifji ng 
pr^fTy and thiu, hoc or haiK, so as to be eqnivileBt b 
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I shall only add aa a collateral proof of this mode of ap- 
plication, that IsK eff sigDifyiiig ut, as a conjunction ; quod^ 
eo quod, quoniam, as an adverb ; is from the pronoun er 
qui, like tn from if* V. GL Eddae in vo. 
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OF ADVERBS* 



Of *Ai2 j *AVf avTtf »vit, «v4k» aM^ ; "fin; Nfio^v ; 

nZf, tvti, fvi and^o^, i»^. 

'ai), semper. 

By the poets this adverb is written mai, which some 
learned writers have supposed to be the original form of 
the word, the letter i beii^ afterwards ejected. It also 
assumes the form of Mf, retaining the same sense* Bui 
mih iimf, Homer. 11. «• 290. Dii semper existentes. 

1 • It denotes perpetual duration. Of this no other proof 
is necessary than the passage just now quoted. Moes.G. 
dm has the same. use. It is properly a noun, but often 
used adverbially. It occurs in Matt. 9« ^S* with the nega- 
tive prefixed, according to the correction of Benzelius and 
Sotberg. Ni aiw swa mkunth was in Israela : * Not ever/ 
i. e. ' Never was it so known in Israel/— -TAo/e/ aiw swa 

1 
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fit gasequhun : literally, f Tlat ever so not saw we ; Mar* 2. 
1 (2/-*-Ni thanamths us thus aiw manna akran matjai ; * Not 
henceforth from thee ever man fruit eat;' Mar. 11. 14. In 
Gr. the noun mim is used ; %U rh mlmut. Junius conjectures 
that this noun had been formed of the adverb «•} and if, q. 
' being always ;' Gl. Goth. 

2. The Gr. adverb often has a preposition prefixed. 
Thus lit i&ii occurs for mts, sometimes written in a composite 
form, urtUlf in perpetuum. This is the most common con- 
struction of the Moes.G. word. Dn'aiwa exactly corresponds 
to ii( mtU Sunus wisith du ama : * The Son abideth ever;* 
Joh. 8. 55. Sometimes the preposition b und, usque. 
' He spake to our fathers, Abrahama jahfraiw is und aiw, 
to Abraham and to his seed^br ever ;' Luk. 1. 55, It also 
frequently appears in a plural form. Jah wulthus in aiwins: 
' And glory for ever;' Matt* 6. IS. analogous to the phra- 
seolog}' in the original, 'h }«(« uf rus «<«ff«K. 

S. *Ai) is used with the article prefixed. *0 §lti ;^'vk> te- 
temum tempus ; £9 beii^ understood. The article is some- 
times prefixed to aitr. Ni galeikaih iztcis tbammm aitta : 
* Be not conformed to the world;' Rom. 12. £. In oAer 
instances it is affixed. Jah in aiwa tliamma qutmandin Ih 
bain aiwein&H : * And in the world to come life evarlastiog ;' 

Luk. IS. 50. KMi i» Tf mimn <vv i^x^f*^ C***' «mm«'* 

4. *Au is sometimes used adjectively. This appears fhmi 
the phrase in Homer already referred to. One oearij pa- 
rallel occurs in Xenophon. Oi M inn ^m, immoftales dii. 
Both Junius and Ihre mention a aimilar phrase «sed by 
Vlphihs, mfaich I have not been ^bie to find. This is mima 
d^, dies aetenii. V. Spedm Gloss. Ulpiu 
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5. 'At} signifies continually \ in the place of nrff;^| sine 
uUt intemiptione. 

— — — Avo 3' «iiy i;^«y ^rtfr^^iW i(y«« Odyss. /3. 

* But two were continually engaged in their father'3 con- 
cerns.'— 5aA than skalks ni xvmth in garda du aiwa ; sunu$ 
wisiih dm aiwa : * The servant abideth not in the house for 
ever : but the Son abideth ever ;' Job. 8. 35. i. e. he con* 
Imties to reside there. ' 

6. 'Ai2 does not always give the idefi of perpetual dura- 
tion, but sometimes denotes a short space^ or limited por- 
tion of time. The following passage has been brought in 
proof of this meaning : 



*ZjQm xir*f tfifttiU «i^« Homer. II. 



•— ^ Still retaining his indignation without interruption; That 
mw is used in this sense appears from Rom. 12. 2. referred 
to above ; also from Luk. 20. 34. Sunjus this aizcis, ' the 
children of this generation*' 

The A.S. use a^ da, as signifying semper. A tvorld, in ae- 
vum, in aetemum ; Ex. 21.6. Like the Moes.G. term, how- 
ever, it sometimes denotes continuation without the idea of 
perpetuity: An oth aefen\ Ad vesperum usque; Bed. 5. 6. 
In Isl. aewe^ by contraction ae, signifies aevum. Vm aldur 
oc aeve, in perpetuum ; aevanlega, id. Verel. Ind. It is also 
written aefe and aefi; and like aiw is often applied to denote 
the life of man, or the duration of one generation. Hence 
the phrase mentioned above is literally rendered, A progenia 
in progeniem; aefilok, vitae exitus, aefiuiga^ commemoratio 
faistorica vitae et rerum gestarum hujus vel illius hominis; 
id. Hence the verb, eg aefe, aefde, continuo, verso. Both 
Verel. and Gudm. Andreae seem to view aeve as the root ot 
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tlie modern term Adventure. Verelius quotes Horaiid. Siig. 
€• !• for aefintyr^ which hedefines^ Historipa nacratio juciift* 
da; analogous to Sw. aefwentyr, Gudm. Andr. says; Aefen- 
tyr, eveniur, fabula ; p. 5. £1 b also used for semper in 
Jsl.; whence ei7//22 aetemitas, quasi vita sempitema; A.S. 
eaeli/e, id. 

Su.G. ae, aeae, e, ee, semper. Nu och ae, nunc et semper; 
Chron. Rhythm, p. 12£. Som ee aer Ijf, och aldrig doedh; 
ubi semper est vita, et nunquam mors ; Hammars l^iidj. 
llaett, ap. Ihre. ^e ok ae uppi, in aeternum ; Heims Kr. 
AejKe or aefe also signifies the period of life, an age. Hence 
avig eternal. 

In Franc it takes the form of io and ieo^ signifyii^ semperi 
perpetuo. It is said of God, Er ist io emery ist ieo dasseiba; 
Ipse est sane solus, unions, est perpetuo idem; Notker. 
It is also written ie: and hence ieuuescon aetemus; Gl. Lips. 
I need scarcely observe that Eng. ay, ever, is evidently the 
same term. 

Wachter calls this a Celtic word; because id Cunbro- 
Biit eu ^guifies semper. But this only proves that the 
Celtic nations had it in common vrith the Golbs. There 
can be no doubt that, in its various forms, it is radically the 
same with mu. Ihre refers to the obsolete Gr. particle A^ 
as synonymous with this. We can scarcely suppose that the 
advei b w«$ formed from «mi, but lice versa. As we have seen, 
that die article is sometimes used with ««, aod that it hat 
uften a pne|io$itiou prefixed ; it gives considerable grouod for 
5uppos:i^ that, like Moes,G. niir. it was originally a doob. 
As the Greeks, from what w^s cenainly their noon, fbraed the 
miijtctive m***^, the Moeso-Goths had their aimeims aetersBS. 
&>A tkism i^ fo aisreimo libaims: * This then ia dnt derail 
life :* Joh. 1 :. :$. t m.^ >. UlphUas aho ma iffmkimik 
a^ a noon. JJUtith mm ejukduiiz * shall live /or eresr;* Joh. 
Ci j1. 5S. TLe origin of this I canoot pn^cnd to angn, 
i^,hen Ihne gives il up. 1 shall oiJy say, tha^ m Wachler 
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eounts for the Anglo-Saxons using aece^ece, for aeternus^ instead 
of ewig like the Germans, by asserting that they would not 
acknowledge w in the middle of a word, but substituted c; it 
seems more reasonable to suppose, that their aece had some 
affinity to ajukduihj the last syllable of this word most pro- 
bably forming no part of the root. 

Lat. aev^m has obviously a common origin; and indeed 
more nearly resembles the Goth, terms, especially according 
to the manner in which the northern nations pronouncew as 
V, dian it does Mttv. 

I shall only further observe, that Arab, abai signifies eter* 
nity ; and abad an age, also eternal. 

At), ttvrt, tiS0t, av9isj ^vrti^f rorsum, retro. 

The affinity between these and any of the Goth, adverbs. 
>s not so obvious as in some other instances. Ihre, howeveri 
classes them tvith Moes.G. qfira, Isl. aptur, Alem. qfier, A.S. 
eft. Junius says that the Moes.G. and A.S. particles may 
be viewed as formed from »v6t, ^ if indeed it be supposed that 
the ancient Greeks pronounced i^$i for «y^<.' It is perhaps 
a more natural supposition, that the ancient Aeolians used a 
letter or sound corresponding to our v, instead of »; thus 
pronouncing «vrf, as if written avte. This would approach 
very near to the sound of A.S. aeft or eft, ancient Su.6.f/2f, 
auft, ufii. Homer, according to ihre, vo. Efter^ uses mvrJ^^ 
iwt as signifying, postea vero. Perhaps the learned writer 
refers to the following passage: 

* But afterwards sending forth a deadly shaft on them/ 
*Avrk^j however, here retains its usual meaning, but; it is evi- 
dently i%uT% that signifies afterwards. Alem. nuuff auar, 
uuar, after, have more the form of the Gr. primitive term mi 

I3 
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used in this sense; only it must be supposed that r or ar had 
been added. When the Alem. adverb is written abur, it be- 
comes more similar to the Moes.G. preposition afar post. 
It indeed appears in the latter form in Alem., also afur. 
Hence qfaron, avaron^ recipere, restituare. V. Schilter. 
Notwithstanding the exact verbal analogy, it cannot well be 
supposed that there is any aflSnity with Gr. if*^, atiitim, con- 
tiimo. 

. In the Franc, this adverb appears as achter. Sdiilter has 
observed, that the Belgae and the inhabitants of liower 
Saxony change f into the guttural sound ch; as, sikki for 
St if}. In the ancient ritual of Cologn, this question is found; 
llmii gUvuis ihu litias achler dotha'f Credisne vitam post 
jiiortem? ^ci/er /Aiif, posteaquam ; Capitul. Franc, iv. 19* 
Kiliauy in his Teutonic Dictionary, explains achter as agni- 
i^vag retro, post; and it retains this sense in Belg. Tlie 
icsemblance may be merely accidental; but the adverb m 
this form has more similarity to Heb. *flH» nnK> aUmr^ 
akkarif post; i^hence ^Vlll. ahMor, posterius, and JTHnR* 
akiariik, postcritas, in Arab, akkamnd. It can be more 
ea&ily conceived, that a term, passing through so many gcner* 
atioiis as had elapsed from the time that the Gollis left the 
xegious of the east, should be changed from ahkar Co rfar^ 
than that those possessing a ne^bourii^ piovince sImniM 
change it from mftar to ackier. It may pcifaapa be wicwci 
as a proof of affiasty to the oriental lems, that Moes.G. 
f/«r, iviNkfcd by Jonitts vices, is now generally i— I n Ho od 
to mean prc^enies, posteritas; as analogoos to A.S, ^oru, 
rrfl ra. id. aud Franc, abmr, abaraj mmarm^ filins, proles. V. 
Ulph. lUustr. p. 976. 

Su.G. ntfr s^nifiex nnrsom, retro; also, iteran. Gm aier 
m l^k^ iuTcrsis v cat^g ii s l ecedae, j/ier i^em is matd by a 
pieiHia^m for rwsua. It has also an advcrsatiie aone, Bke 
Gr« mx^ and mmm^ as rniffipriwiinji ^ ^ed, m— Jmg 
€iarit>>rtikii Ejo vcfo conlim koc credo. ¥• Ave ii 
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"Ert, adhuCy edam. 

l.'^Eri is used as an adverb in tbe sense of adbuc, etiani* 
num. K«i nv^M^mirt >vd ^«f i^x^rrn 'AhnuUt ; ' Pytho- 
dorusy as yet, for two months dischargbg the magistracy at 
.Athens ;' Thucyd. lib. 2. — A.S. gei, geta, and gyt, are com- 
monly used in the same sense* 1 need scarcely observe^ that^ 
in A.S.^ the letter g before e seems to have been a sort of 
guttural in the beginning of words. Hence it came to be 
written and pronounced as y, in the formation of the Eng. 
lai^age. Thus get assumed the form of yet. 

A.S. get and gyt often occur for iri. Tha he thas thing 
iha gyt spraec to tham maenegum, 'While he yet talked 
to the people/ or 'multitude/ &c. Matt. 12. 46. that is 
' while he continued to speak/ jind nu gyt her is aenutig 
9tow ; ' And yet there is room / Luk. 14. 22. The corres- 
. pondent term in the version of Ulphilas is nauh, now. This 
is the word used, indeed^ in most other passages in which 
gyt occurs in A.S. 

Gyt is also given as the translation of {l}^, jam, already ; 
as in Mar. 15. 44. Tha wimdrode Pilatus gyfhe tha gyt 
forthferde ; ' And Pilate marvelled if he were already dead.* 
Juthan occurs here in Moes.G. Ith Pilatus sildaleikida ei 
isjuthan gaswah' At first view juthan and gyt might ap- 
pear radically allied. But the former seems compounded of 
Ju jam, nunc^ and than turn or autem. 

2. The Gr. conjunction also signifies porrd, amplius. 
T/ wf^q riir^tf tlrt ; ' What Still besides/ or ' in addition to, 
these i* Demost. PhiUpp. 2.-— A.S. gyt is used iu this 
sense, Joh. 12. 35. Nu gyt ys lytel leoht on eow : ' Yet a 
little while is the light with you-, that is, 'the light shall 
eontinue with you for a short time.' Also in chap. 13. 33. 

1 4 
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La beam, nu gyt ic'eom gehwatde tid mid tow :* * litde 
children, yet a little while I am with you/ ''En f^M^h u the 
Gr. phrase in both place8.-*»fft&t gewilmge we gyt cyihera: 
* What need we bbj further witnesses,' or rather^ ' any wit- 
.mises further?* Mar. 14. 63. T/fm ;^Wp ]^«^v f^ri^^i 

r 

3. ^£ri is sometimes rendered jam inde, from hencefortii. 
In this manner Erasmus explains LaiIc. !• 15. Kmi wni^tmfH 
mytu vAnAiWtfi in it uui^lms fMT^«« «vTy ; 'And be shall be 
£lled with the holy Ghost, even from his mother's womb;' 
Jam imle ab utero matris suae. And he bUh gefylled on 
hnligwn Gade, thanne gyt of his modor innotke ; A.S. The 
term used by (Jlpbilas is nauhthan, which properly signifies 
adbuc. 

4. Hie A.S. adverb is occasionally applied to the present 
time, in the sense of jf)«, jam, mod6. Lye, Benson; * modd, 
notv ,** Somner. This sense is retained in Germ, jetz, which 
seems originally the same with A.S. get. But the Germ, 
adverb is limited to the present time, jam, nunc ; Wachter. 

5. The Goth^ like the Gr. particle, is used as a coiganc- 
tion, in the sense of etiam, insuper, praeterea. Thus the 
phrase, ^h)* m imwuf has been explained, Atque e^ioMi dabit; 
Horn. II. «. 96. V. Scapul. Gibers, however, render it, £t 
wlhmc dabiu ^'En rdfw*, atque etiam ; Demost. "Ewt U, 
quinetiam, insuper. A.S. thatmnt gyt, adhuc eliam ; iDsuper, 
^y^^ CW sothrtf iaA veriiks, yea, more truly; get ma^ 
pnioterea, moreover, yet more ; Somner. 

lliere is a considerable resemblance bet we en m and Gann 
bro^Bnt. HKm, HiOy adbuc, etiam, itenun. 

^* 1 Vf ,** sa\^ Home Tooke, '^ is nothii^ bnt the impeiative 
gH w gyt ot gytam^ obtiaeie." Div. of Purky, L 179- This 
etymon be supports by no proof bnl one of an analogical 
kind, which had better been wilhhehL ^'^i^nfe, and even 
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nlgates/' he says, '*when used advenatively by Chaucer, I 
suppose, though so spelled^to mean no other than AlUgetP 
Had not this acute writer been ao much Uinded by the love 
of system, that he was determined, perfoi atii nefas, to find 
•B origin for every Eng. particle iki some A.S. verb> be must 
have observed, with a single glance of his mental eye, that 
algaU and algates have no connection whatsoever with the 
verb to get, but are formed according to that analogy which 
ID various languages marks the formation of synonymous ad- 
verbs ; as, Lat. omnimodd, Ital. tutta via, Belg. aller-^ffege, 
A.3. ealk waega, every way. Old Eng. ahoay. He would 
even have found in this language the very term al-geats, 
** omnifiuiam, all manner of wayes ; item omnino, altogether; 
Chaucero, algate;^* Somner. Had he consulted Lye, be 
would have met with the term algeais, onmifturiam, omnino. 
It is iucontrovertibly from A.S. al omni8,and ^^a^ a way* 

It forms a considerable objection to the derivation of get 
from getan, to get, that the term does not include the idea 
of acquisition, but of continuance* It seems extremely 
doubtful if get be of A.S. origin ; as no verb occurs, of • 
similar form, to which it seems to have any affinity in signi- 
fication. 

"Ert, Still in some respect giving the idea of time or duror 
tioUf may have been radically allied to Uh annus, in the da- 
tive im, which might easily be chained into ir*. It is used 
by Tbucydides, indeed, in this case, without a preposition ; 
which seems to indicate its transition to an adverbial form. 
"Etp fiiTtk IXifi iXttvif f{iis«rrf timr^imf ; * Having risen up in 
the sixtieth year after the destruction of Troy.' Hence, in 
conversation, it might naturally be transfirared to an ind^mite 
time,. in reference to the future. 

Those, who are attached to oriental e^msons, might pre- 
fer Heb. TQ^i od, adbuc, amplius, porrO; iterum, denuo, as 
the origin of tru 
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Vui$0, ab imo fundo aut loco. 

This wordy it is said by Gr. lexicognipliers, is used for 
nmrikf, formed from mirmrH, novissimus, infimus, the soper- 
lative from hh dotus. Hesychius gives mm#» as equivalait 
to Hi^TmkWf ab ima parte, and nUrmr*9 to MmrmrtmK Homer 
uses the phrase, mm#» 01 Mm^itwt, as signifying, imo ex conk ; 
U. «. 10. 

It is not improbable, that wui$§» has, without reason, been 
Yiewed as a contraction of wumriin. Tliere are such strong 
symptoms of affinity between this and the terms used in the 
same sense in the various dialects of the Goth., dial it is not 
surprisii^ that northern writers have claimed muh^ as a scion 
from their own stock. It nearly resembles A.S. ntoltamy 
Alem. mdamy Su.G. NcdlffJi, denotii^ nnMion from a lower 
place. A.S. nniky Alem. mdcrr, Isl. nedlaii, S0.G. medf 
B^. nenlnt, Germ, mdnt, Eiq;. MotA m be^aeaih, all hate 
the sense of iitfra. 



N«», mm, Lai. Nmm ; N«> particnia expletiva. 

1. Kvv is used, in relation to the present time, in tke 
with its derrratiie itarar. Pers. miA, M<»es.G. 
«mm» A.S. Alem. Isl. and Su.G. mm. Genu, m, mm^ 
Eap. Hour* have all predseiy the sunt sagaificatiaD. ^ifw-r 
also occurs in Isl. in the sense of jam jam. Gudm. Andrcae 
gives it as die si mn wm e of Gr. »;b. Thus in MoesuG. 
Dmmktmr mteimi mu puscali : ' My dmi,htrr is eetm mam 
dead;* Matt. 9> 18. where it is subodtnied for m^ m Gr. 

^ It is used vidi a prepo sit ion prefixed. *As« ym m», 

pOSthac^ ex hoc, ab hoc annc *As« tw m mmmm^uin ^ 
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m yivui/; ' From henceforth all generations shall call me 
blessed ;* Luk. 1. 48. In Moes.G. Sai aJlu fram himma 
tm audangand mik alia kuuga. Also in chap. ^. 10. *Awt rn 
yyy if$^m^wi i^ C«y<«' ; ' From henceforth thou shalt catch 
men.* Moes.G. Fram himma nu manne nnd nutans ; lite- 
rally^yrom this now, himma being the dative of the pronoun 
signifying Mc. 

3. Nyf has the signification of ergo, igitur^ itaque. 

Ov)* •Di wwiitff il^dfAtrf ipirt^i, 

K ^ip9rnf. Sophod. Oed* V. 31« 

' I, therefore, and these boys, ntting at thy doors, do not ish 
deed judge thee equal to the gods.'— Moes.G. nu and nunu 
frequently occur in this sense, being used for •Zt in the ori- 
ginal* Sijaith nujusfullatofoi; * Be ye therefore perfect; 
Matt. 5, 48. Ni tmnu ogeith izwis; * Fear them not therer 
fore;* chap. 10. 26. In Isl. it is equivalent to therefore i 
Huad mun nu herran vijngardsins giern til ? * What shall 
therefore the lord of the vineyard do V Mar. 12. 9« 

4* Nv is used as an expletive particle* This holds also as 
to Moes.G. nu, sometimes written nuh. HindarUitha nuh, 
kumbei; ' Go, and sit down to meat ;* Luk. 1?. 7. Here, 
as Junius and Lye have observed, it is evidently redundant* 
Su.G. nu not only sigmfies jam, nunc ; but is also used re- 
dundantly. Nil aer til konur^mkit Swerike Konunge wael- 
jande och ey arfwande : Ad regnum Sueciae rex eligendus 
est, non jure successions assumendus ; Ihre in vo. Palthe- 
nius, in his annotations on Tatian, p. 400; observes, that 
Alem. nu is often used as an expletive. 
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^Offy titti; simul ; "A^, niniil tarn. 

IhiB faas remarked tbe affinity between these adverbs and 
some Oodi. particles. He mentions A.S. emne and Aleau 
emme as synonymous. They have, indeed, evidently had the 
same meaning, in composition, with Lat. con. Thus einiie- 
christeii is co-cfaristianus ; emne-scolere, condiscipulns ; emr 
netlieowa, conservus; emne-sarian, condolere. Em was 
used in the same way, being like emne equivalent to efen, or 
tfn, aequalis. EM'leof, aeque chartis; em^ang, ejusdem 
longihidinis ; ^myniht, aequiuoctimn. The analogy of forma- 
tion between the Goth, and Gr» derivatives, affords an al- 
most uncontrovertible proof that they are all sprung from oile 
root. As A.S. emTif and ffen-lice signify aequus, aequalis ; 
Sn.G.jaemna ueqnnre, jaemka, aequalem reddere,^'<ieiiint»g 
aequalis, 8cc. from A.S» em, Su.G. aem, particles denoting 
equality ; the Greeks in like manner from if^-f similis, par, 
formed #^ simul, ift^f similis, «'^An aequalis, planus. *0/m- 
is die radical part of the word ifu^ ; and the vowel can be no 
objection) for it most be viewed as originally the same term 
that assumed the form of UfAm. This indeed most nearly 
resembles a primitive. 

Ihre saye, that the more ancient northern writers have trans* 
mitted aem. Hence, in the laws of Emt Gothland and of Sca« 
nia, they have the phrases, aemlag kommin, qui ad aequam re* 
rum dispositionem pervenit ; aemfraky aeque vegetus ; aemge$i^ 
«eque compendiosus ; aemgod, aeque bonus, (in the laws of 
Jutland, ofn|[oif); oetiz/t^, aequalis ; aemstarky aeque fortis; 
ttenmaely aeque bene, and even aemjaemt, which is an evi* 
dent pleonasm. 

By reason of the addition of the letter n to aem or fin in 
some dialects, or from a different conformation of organs, 
emn seems to have been pronounced differently, m being 
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changed inte b or f;zB in Moes.G. ibn, Alem. eban, Swed. 
efwen, Dan.je^, hi. jafn, Belg. effen, Eng. even, aequus, 
aequalis. 

A.S. em-twa signifving medius^ ' between botb, indifFerent, 
doubtful/ (Somner,) as properly denoting one who holds him- 
self equally towards two ; it b conjectured^ by the learned 
lexicographer formerly mentioned, that Gr. jf^<, or V'^> 
dimidiuni, might convey the same idea, as denoting a whole 
divided into equal parts. As the ancient Goths, at their 
feasts, appointed a trial of the power of those who claimed 
excellence ; Ihre supposes that ifuxxd^fuii cqrto, aemulor, 
and Lat. aemulus, aemulari, may be traced to aemningar, 
the name given to such rivals. He also views Gr. o^iiA«g, 
coaevus, as allied to Su.G. jaemuaeldrigf A.S. efene-ald, 
aetate par ; and IfA^i^n^, which Hesychius gives as equivalent 
. to S/cdi*;, as perhaps originally the same witb Su.G.jaemfor, 

qui aequalis bonitatis est. 

In lil. we find jamna a^quare ; jamri/*, aeque loi^;um; 

jamuau, semper, quasi quod uno tenore flnit ^t sine inter- 

niptione ; jamframt, und, simul, which, according to Gudm. 

Andr., is the ancient form of the word now written jVi/nan* 

To the same origin we ought certainly lo trace Alem. emr 
mazzigf Germ* emasig, assiduus, diligens, emsigen conten- 
dere. Notker uses ebinchristan in the same sense with A.S. 
emne^hristen. Emez, emmiz, and emmizen, signify perpetui, 
assidu^, Otfrid ; emezen, exercere, Notker ; emmezico, fre« 
quenter, Kero. 

in the barbarous Lat. of the midclle ages, conspirators 
8)re called Hamedii ; according to Ihre, from ham ^imul, and 
€<2 juramentum, as being bound to each otb^r by oath* It 
has, however, been supposed that this term should be read 
SamediL V. Du Cange, in vo. 
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Of'^Oti j Oi, $vxf ivx; Ovxi ; HdAv; Uofftt, Lat. Porro; 

XttmSs ; and Ton. 

''OtIi quando, quum. V. Tdn. 

Ov, «wKy ^vjC} non ; Ov;^^, ne i 

The corresponding n^atives vary from these, in the Grotli. 
tongues, as to the vowels. But such a change is not at all 
to be wondered at, where the national affinity must have 
been very remote; especially as the Dorians themselves 
sometimes changed •• into «. Thus, in the genitive, instead 
of *E^ftu, they said '£(/»«• Hiey also substituted i for • ; 
sayiiq; *AvtAX«f for *A««AA#f. V. Scapul. in o. For •v they 
used tv. The Aeolians changed «» into «iV, and •vw into m^. 
V. Dunb. Exerc* p. 294. 997. With them •» also assumed 
the fonn of • or i; as they vrrote fJUfUMt for fJi^vfutH, 
Throng the medium of their dialect, it has been asserted 
that the Latins formed Aoitf , afterwards hmtdj from jrrv. V. 
Vossii Etymol. in Ou. 

The negative particle assumes a variety of forms in the 
^fiffieient dialects of the Gothic. In Su.G« it appears as r, f^ 
e^\ eighi, egk, ecbe, iche ; in Isl. as ecke, and an; in Dau. 
as khe. 

It appean in Su*G. as e. At kam iok egagm rf tkoert 
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kialdn ; , That he did not make use of that fountain ;' Laws 
of East-Gothland, Byg. B. c. 27* Ihre also renders ei non. 
He observes, that the Icelanders prefer the harder pronun- 
ciation of ecke, to which Su.6. icke corresponds. But 
Gudm. Andreae seems to give ei as the proper Isl. pronun- 
ciation. Ey, eicy eii, he says, minus accurate eige, non^ 
haud, 8cc. Graecis S velut Sxy ecki nee, neque; Lex. p. 58. 
Ecke non, hand, Graecis vx. Quando negative quaeritur, 
vulg6 responditur icki, alias ecke, nee, neque. Ibid. p. 60. 
In the Glossary to the Edda, ecki is rendered by nihil, and 
said to be the neuter of engi nemo, nuUus, from einn-gi^ 
used instead of einn-eigi, unus non, ne unus* Ihre affirms 
that all these terms are Greek. 

Isl. au is used in composition as a negative ; as, in auvir^ 
delegur, non dignandus, contemptibilis, un-tmrthy ; au-madur 
miser, egenus; au-kvid degener. 1/ has the same use; 
u-aeti, non edenda ; u-aeydilig, infiniti ; u-aflatanliga, inde- 
nnenter, u^aer, debilis, infirmus ; u-falr, non venalis ; u- 
fiigr, roorti hoc tempore non destinatus, Scot, no fey, V. 
Verel. Ind. Dan. u^boedett, unbidden, u-betraad, not beat- 
en or trodden, &c. Both in Su.G. and Isl.^ o is used in die 
same manner* 



nvAv, multikm, vald£. 
1. n*Ap is adverbiaUy used by itself* 



'Eirti TdXxt fiiix$fAttt «Mv 



oltfi ij^ttK Hom. II. «. 11 2» 

' Although I am much inclined to have her at my house.* 
Moes.G.^'/u is exactly correspondent. It occurs interroga* 
lively for ^r^rw, Luk. 16. 7- Qufian Jilu skalt ; * How 
fnuch owest thou f* Feala an4 fela are used m A.S. signify- 
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iDg muhi, bat imther in an indeclinable form. Al€m.Jiki^ 
jilOf multum. Filu ezzaleer^ multum edaz^ voracioiia; 
Kero, c. 31. So Jilu, tantum ; so^u so, qtiantum, aoalo* 
gous to Moes.G. swajilu swe, whatsoever^ as much as^ Mar« 
10. 21. 

2. u$x», conjoined with a comparative or superlative^ sig- 
mfies mult6^ longi. mxvwXitui, 'much greater;' Demostb.; 
w4Xv ^f^r«T«f , ' much more tolerable ;* Homer. 11. «. Thus 
also the Moes.G. term. Filu mais hropida; ' He cried the 
more a great deal/ or * much more he cried ;' Mar. 10. 48. 
wxXffUxx4f 1x^19. Alexn»Jilo vordaroraj longe melior. 
Teut. veelf multum, has the same application. Feelgheleerder, 
multo doctior. 

3. It is often used in composition. n$XpXoyf mnltiloquus; 
^•Xyx»^m, multiloquia. This is the Gr. teniif Matt. 6. 7., 
where Ulphilas says, Tltunkeith im auk ei in filuwaurdoM 
mriai andhauyaindau ; * For 4bey think that thej in munch 
speaking shall be heard.' Alem. JUu sprehhu ; multum lo- 
qui ; fih^taUiala, magniloquam, JUosprahaler, verbosiu* 
Moes.Q.Jilugalaubis occurs for wXvriftm ; Joh. 12. 3. ' veiy 
precious.' 

Teut. xxel is, in like manner, used in composition ; veeU 
gaetegh, multiforus, veel'iaerigh, annosus; veel-seggigh, mul- 
tiloquus ; veel-voudigh, multiplex. Germ, viel id., vielgiUig 
praepollens, &c. Isl. fiol^ in compound terms, denotes 
multitude, abundance ^Jiol-breytinn, varius in omnibus modis; 
fiol'bt/gt land, terra culta et populosa;^/-£y/i(f/, multisci- 
entia ; Jiol-maelgur, loquax ; Jiol-menni, multitudo, turba. 
Fiolga appears as a verb, signifying multiplicare. Verel. 
Ind. Gudm. Andreae mentions the noao^lde, multitudo. 

I have elsewhere shewn that Scot. feil,fek, fell, has tfie 
same meaning. It is used both as an adjective ^and advertuaK 
ly . The phrase Jeil men, many men| corresponds to Isl^ j- 
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menni mentioned above ; Budjlsll weel, remarkably well^ to 
Alem.^//i tcola, optimi. V. Etymolog. Diet. vo. feil. 

iiloes.G.Jilu is to be viewed as originally an adjective. 
Manageins Jiluy ^much people/ a great multitude; Job 
12. 12. turba multa, Jun. GL; in Gr. o;^Ad( xoAv^. This 
seems also to have been the original use of the Alem. term ; 
as in Germ, and Belg. viek and veel still retain the signiii-> 
cation of many. 



niffttf Lat. Porro ; procul, longi. 

I have mentioned the apparent affinity of this adverb to 
Moes.G. /flirra, id. under Ut^tt; but it deserves more parti- 
cular attention. It may, indeed, seem an objection to the 
idea of any connexion between 9r«|ip«> and fairra, that the 
latter has been viewed as allied to xi^m. But although, by 
grammarians, ^(^ has been given as the root of ^rd/ipAr, we are 
under no necessity of assuming this as certain ; especially as 
this etymon supposes rather a violent change. There can be 
no doubt, that there are strong marks of relationship between 
the latter and the Moes.G. term. 

1. It has been said that «-«fpAr primarily signifies, longd 
ante se. This, indeed, proceeds on the grouud of its deduc- 
tion from 9r^o. But, whether this idea be well founded or 
not, it is evident thatyc/?rra may admit of this interpretation. 
Thus it is said, 'Nauh tlianuh fairra imma wisandin, insand- 
jands aim bidjith gawairthjis ; ' While the other is yet a 
great way off] he sendcth an ambassage, and desireth condi- 
tions of peace;' Luk. 14. 32. 'Ert »xni xiff^ ofT#«. That is, 
* while the army of his adversary is before him, or advancing 
towards him.' The same view may be taken of anotlier 
passage, in whichyatrra occurs for ^k^icf. ^auh thauiih 
than fairra wisandan; * When be was yet a great way off';* 

K 
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chap. 15. 20. Andthagyt tha he waesfeorr hysfaeder ; A.S. 
vers. Here the prodigal 'may be viewed 2iS fronting his 
father, being od his way to him. A.S, feorr, which resembles 
the Gr. adverb more nearly in its vowek^ has the power oft 
preposition. 

2. nopp«> is used in a general sense, as equivalent to proad. 
Jilffm rtif 9r«AM?, procul ab urbe ; Demosth. '^Thus, when it 

IS said, Matt. 15. 8. 'H il kx^U eivrSif Tri^u uwi^u »ir if^v, in 

the A.S. it is rendered, jind hyra heorte ysfeorr fram me. 
In the parallel passage in Mar. ?• 6»feor occurs. In Moes,G. 
it is; Ith hairto izefairra habaith sik mis. It b the same 
in the Gr. as in the other gospel. 

S. From ^iffu is formed an adverb in the comparative, 
^oppA'Tc'^Af, loiigius, magis procul. The similarity is perhaps 
merely accidental as to the termination; but the ancient 
Goths used faitrathro. Gamotidedun immd taihun thruts- 
filial mans, thai gastothin fair rat hro ; ' ITiere met him ten 
leprous men, who stood afar off;' Luk. 17. I '-2. Tha stodr 
on higfeorran, A.S.; oV m^f irifftthf. 



y:KinSi, sinistra. 

This is from 0y«<«;, sinister, Lat. scaevus. As denoting 
what was on, or inclining to, the left, the Gr. term had been 
transferred to any thing reckoned unfortunate, or of evil 
omen ; evidently from the absurd system of augury. It abo 
signified ineptus ; as probably referring to an omen which, 
being unfavourable, indicated that the action in view was 
improper, or tliat the time was unjit. The transition from 
tliis to the sense of stupidus, stolidus, and hence to msticvSp 
was easy ; as the term was applied to one who acted imprth 
perly, of consequence unwisely, and who manifested the 
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Ignorance imputed to mere boors. We may indeed^ sup- 
pose a more direct transition, from >vhat was physically 
oblique, to distortion of intellect. It is supposed that the 
adjective was formed from o^m^a^, claudico, titubo, to halt, 
to stagger, to stumble. But rxMiof has greater appearance 
of originality than the verb; and if we suppose obliquity to 
be the idea primarily attached to a-xm^fy it would rather be 
an argument for inverting the etymon, by deriving the verb 
from tlie adjective. 

Learned writers do not view cxeitci as the radical term, 
but refer to kuh, cavo, to hollow out. V. Lenncp in vo. 
They seem, however, to have overlooked the proper root 
of o-xui9iy which is undoubtedly Gothic. This is skoy skauy 
an inseparable particle still retained in Isl.^ corresponding 
to Lat. disy di. 

1. 2»«<o( signifies sinister, laevus. From Isl. skaa is form- 
ed skaavemadr, which Gudm. Andr. renders scaevola, by 
which he undoubtedly means, a left-handed man. For Varro 
says that scaevola is derived from scaeva, denoting one who 
uses the left hand instead of the right. V. Fabri Thesaur. 

Q,. TiKul^tty the cognate of the adjective, signifies to halt. 
This nearly approaches to the meaning of the Goth, par 
tide. For from Isl. ska was formed skack-ur, impar, dis- 
par. Need I refer to the reason, or remind the reader, 
that, ' the legs of the lame are not equal f Slcaegeliaend, 
qui dentes habet serratos ; skag-^i, deflectere. 

Hence many terms still used in Scot, as signifying distor- 
tion; to shachy pronounced with a guttural sound, to put 
out of proper shape, having for its participle past shacht, 
beshaclU ; to shachle, id. ; to shochle, to shufile in walking ; 
shachlit feet , distorted feet ; to skelUey to look asquint, Old 
Eng. to look askile ; skelliey a squint look. Gr. rxdA-«oj, ob- 
liquus^ is undoubtedly allied; immediately formed perhaps 

k2 
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from rxmlf, Su.G. ski/-ia, disjungere^ seems also to claim 
tka as its origin. 

Apud metricos^ says Scapula^ etiam iambi a^U^uf dicon- 
tur quorum ultimus pes est spondaeus. It is singular^ that 
in Isl. the cognate term is applied to denote inequality in 
rhythm. Skaahetidr, disjunctae strophae in metris et rhytb- 
mis; Gudm. Andr. ubi sup. 

3. The Gr. adjective signifies ineptus ; aitcutii ineptd. Isl. 
skaafull is disconveniens ; skack-a, dirimere ; a skuvid^ dis- 
junctim, separatim ; Eng. askew ; Su.G. ligia skafoetteSf 
divaricata crura alterius capiti obvertere. A.S. scad-an, 
dividere. 

4. It signifies stupidus, stolidus. This sense corresponds 
to Scot, bkaivity harebrained, North of England scare. 
This is merely Isl. skeif-r, Dan. skiaev, Su.G. skef, Germ. 
schief, Belg. scheef, obliquus, transferred to the mind ; as 
signifying that it has lost its proper position or bias. V. 
Etymol* Diet. vo. shach, skellie, and skaivie. 

Gudm. Andreae remarks the resemblance of Isl. skaga, 
deflecto, devio, gradu feror obliquo, to Heb. ilMy shagah^ 
errare. It is not, indeed, unlikely that the ancient particle 
ska may have an oriental origin. But there are other Heb. 
words to which the resemblance is fully as great ; mttf, 
shuahh, inclinari, propendere, and TVW, sbahhahh, curvt- 
tus est, incurvavit se, whence TVO, shahh, depressus. 



Ton, tunc, tum. 



''On, and T«n being relative terms, it seems best to con- 
sider them conjunctly. 

''On signifies quando, quum. Ihre mentions •r«y, which 
has the same meaning, as a synonyme of Moes.G. than, 
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lal. thay Su.G. ta, id. But the learned writer has evidently 
fixed on «r«9 in preference to on, because of the similarity 
of the termuiation to the Moes.G. adverb. "Ortiv, however, 
is not an original word, being evidently compounded of dVi 
and liv. If, therefore, there be any affinity, it is more na- 
tural to look for it in on. Of this, however, there seems 
to be no satisfactory proof. Nor can this be looked for, 
if the hypothesis of Hoogevecn be well-founded, which has 
at least a great degree of probability on its side. In his 
Doctrin. Particul. c. 37. p. B57. he observes, that as • was 
anciently used by the Greeks for «>, it may easily be con- 
ceived that the vowel i, which was subjoined, was frequent- 
ly left out. Tims, he thinks, that, for mn the ancients 
wrote •T%} and that the word was composed of 5, quo, and 
Tf, the expletive and copulative particle, always postponed 
and often redundant. 

Tm is viewed by Ihre as originally the same with Su.G. 
iOy pronounced to : and undoubtedly it has far more resem- 
blance than m, even although ri should be excluded as not 
being an essential part of the word. But the learned Hooge- 
veen's theory also cuts off this apparent affinity. For, pro- 
ceeding on the certain ground that rori is the correlate of in, 
he views the former as written for rSn ; explaining his idea 
by the following proof. Matt. 13. 26. "OTE }f SA«eV»}«^f • 

X^^'f'^y 'f^* Kx^^h ixct'nTtf TO'TE f^civn »<*' T«t ^<^«y<a(« it IS 

evident, he says that on and ron are so placed, that the pas- 
sage may be rendered. Quo vero, scil. tempore, progermi- 
navit herba, et fructuni fecit, eo (ipso tempore) appanie- 
runt et zizania. Thus, the one, he adds, will contain tlie 
preposition, and the other the reddition. 

In like manner, Scheide views «-on, quando, generally 
used interrogatively, as put for ^rf n, compounded of n and 
9rf , in the dative or ablative case of the obsolete pronoun 
^ofj yni, 9ro, Lat. quis, quoe, quod. V. Lennep, Ed. Scheid, 
p. 701. 702. 

k3 
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Tliis theory seems to be confirmed by the apparent for* 
mat ion of the correspondent adverbs in the Goth, dialects. 
Moes.G. than is used both for when and then in relation to 
euch other; and A.S. thonne in the same manner. QuhaUf 
in the language of Uiphilas, like hwaenne in A.S., denotes 
guando in an interrogative way^ corresponding to win. But 
in Mar. 4. 1 2. it signifies at any time, Nibai quhan ga* 
tamdjaiua, * lest at any time they should be converted;' 
in A.S. T/ielaes hi hwaenne syn gecyrrede. All the analogy, 
therefore^ that can justly be stated; is in regard to the for- 
mation of the terms. 

^Vs T«n is said to be formed from rS the dative of the pro* 
noun $t, qui, Moes.G. quhan may be viewed as the accusative 
of quhas quis^ contracted from quhana ; and ihan^ tunc^ as 
the accusative of the article sa or thana. The accusative 
is sometimes written by abbreviation than. V. Hickes', 
Gramm. p. 7* The pronoun^ corresponding to Lat. qui 
quaCf quod, is merely the article with ei affixed in each case.^ 
The only difficulty here is, that it nmst be supposed that 
tlie accusative is used nhere tlie dative or ablative would be 
more proper. 

If >vc look for tlie Moes.G. dative or ablative, as assum- 
ing a state like that attributed to r« in rirt, what if it should 
be found in the Lat. relative adverbs tam and quam, as ab- 
breviations of thamma, signifying in eo, and of quhammoj 
in quo ? 

In A.S. tha is equivalent to both tunc and quando; thonne 
lias also both senses ; and httaenne that of quando* Now 
tha has the same form, not only with the accusative sii^u- 
lar of the article in the ft;miuine, and the nominative and 
accusative plural ; but it is also used for the ablative tham. 
Iha may therefore be an ellipsis equivalent to the A.S. 
phiase used by Bede, p. 476. 31 : 519* SB., on tha tid, 
in islo tempore. The is frequently used as the reddition : 
On tha ylcan tid the; In eodem tempore quo; Bed. 477* 1^ 
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Sometimes tha is repeated as serving this use. The order 
is occasionally inverted, turn being placed first ; Tha he tha 
gehyrde ; Turn ille qiiattdo atiiUvit ; Bed. 486. 28. In 
other instances quando precedes. Tha Eadwine on tham 
gefeohte ofslaegen waes, tha feng to Dera rice his facderan 
8unu Aelfrices Osric. ' When Edwin was slain in that bat- 
tle, then Osric, the son of his father*s brother Aelfric, as- 
sumed the government of Deira ;' Bed. 523. 9. This may 
be rendered ; In eo tempore quo, or vice versa. It is to 
be observed, that the, in the quotation given above. On tha 
ylcan tid the, seems equivalent to tha ; for tha the, and the 
tha, are alike translated, illi qui ; Lye, vo. Tha, accus. 

In Moes.G., indeed, hi the is used for cum%, when, as con- 
nected with thanuh, tunc, then. Bi the galithun thai 
brothrjus is, thanuh jah is galaith ; * When his brethren were 
gone up, then went he also up ;' Job. 7. 10. I have a 
strong suspicion, that the here, and in many other places, 
although not explained by any of the writers on northern 
antiquities, is an abbreviation, or a variety, of the article in 
the dative or ablative, like A.S. tha and the. If so, bi the 
is an ellipsis for bi the mela, * by this time/ like in thamma 
mela, in hoc tempore. Mar. 10. 30. 

It may seem to confirm this hypothesis, as far at least as 
refers to A.S. tha and the, that in the same language thaes, 
rendered ex quo, quando, is in all appearance merely the 
genitive of the relative pronoim, orighially signifying cujus ; 
as, Thaes nama, cujus nomen ; Matt. 9. 9, 8cc. 

It has been observed that A.S. thonne also signifies then 
and when. Now, thone is sometimes put for tham, as the 
dative and ablative of the article ; as, Ic Beda sende gretan 
thone leofestan Cyninge ; Ego Beda salutem mitto dilectis- 
simo Hegi. Bed. Praef. ad Hist. Eccles. V. Hickes, Gram, 
p. 7. Thon is used by Bede for ex eo. Hist, 473. 31. 
With thon the signifies dumniodo. The adverb thonne is 
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sometimes written thon* in the very same manner as if it 
y/erc a part of the article. V. Lye, Diet. 

lltcaene is the accusative of the pronoun hway qui, who; 
80 that /izcaenne, quando, may have been originally the same. 
As the accusative of the same pronoun is written hzvone, the 
adevrb assumes the same form, only with the reduplication 
of the letter n, huonnCm 

Isl. tha is rendered tum, deinde, porro, and mentioned as 
equivalent to Gr. rlrii Gloss. Edd. p. 705. It seems nearly 
allied to than J the accusative femhiiue of the article, sa^ su^ 
tit ad, XHf ea, id., also the accusative plural in the masculine. 
Thfut is in like manner the accusative singular of the pronoun 
thcsse hicce, signifying hanc. V. Run. Jonae Gramm. Isl. p. 
3. 4. 62. 

These examples, viewed in connexion, afford a strong ana- 
logical confirmation of Hoogeveen's theory ; a contirmation 
which the learned writer perhaps never thought of drawing 
from a quarter so near home. 



OF INSEPARABLE PARTICLES. l^S 



CHAPTER IV. 



OF INSEPABABLE PABTICL£S# 



Of 'a j "A^ty l^t; ^cti AU, 3/>;», Lat. Dw; 
and Nf^ vh, Lat. Ne, m. 

•a. 

1 . Tlie inseparable particle cehas in Gr. an intensive power. 
Thus ux,»ni signifies valde hians; vastum hiatum habens; 
ilvXcf, lignis plenus. 

' ^Oti ttv^ itin^^f If el^iXm IfC^on uXff, Hom* ll« A. 155* 



' When the consuming fire fell on the inexhaustible wood.' 
In like manner Su.G. alik is valde similis, plane par. Ihre 
mentions «A/y»<«$, similis, as a synonyme ; asserting that the 
Greeks had borrowed alik from the Goths^ and added their 
own termination. V. Ulph. lUustr. Praef. p. 8. Isl. matkr, 
contracted from mattugr, signifies poteus; a-matkr praepo* 
tenS; praevalidus. 

Sa inn a-^mutkijottun ; 

Ille praevalidus gigas. Grimis-Mal. xi. Edda. 

Gudm. Andr. indeed observes, that sometimes in compo- 
sition Isl. aa, like i of the Greek, has an intensive power. 
He gives the following proofs; aafall impetus, like Hhth 
intcntus; aafeingtol, foTUapotm'j oaizg^J^magaum malum; 
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aavoxtur frnciusisecuudmus;) aqfiadur insultaosus; L^x» 
p. 4. 

It seems to have the same power in Moes.G. From 
standan, to stand, is formed <i5faM, fundamentum, Luk. 1. 4. 
Wachter asserts that a in A.S. is intensive; referring to a- 
baerian denudare, a-biteran acerbare, a-^oren electus, a-dit' 
gean destruere. In Franc, and Aleni. aba/ion is pervertere, 
from bah tergum; fl-Mwerq/' abjectio, &c. V. Prol. Sect. v. 

ji is used in a similar manner in Cambro-Brit. Owen 
gives various examples ; as aball falling, from a intensive, and 
pall id. ; afar, affectionate, afaru to give much, from a and 
car a friend^ a relation; acrwm crooked, from a and cncm id. 

2. *A in Gr. is very often used in a privative sense. Bi- 
C«4H> stabilis, by having m prefixed, «3f^«$, signifies instabilis. 
But examples are unnecessary. ^Fhe Lat. affords similar 
proofs; as a-mepts, a-vius. In the Goth, dialects this letter 
has ihe same power. In Alem. zceig is via, azceig devius ; 
amagtig, a being prefixed to magtig potens, is synonymous 
with Gr. mrhnf, imbecillis; Isl. amaektig. Su.G. awita^ like 
iiA«y*(, is amens; alag iniquitas, from a and lag lex. Isl. 
maeli denotes a stain; amaeli, qui sine opprobrio est. 

llierc are instances of the same use of this letter in A.S. 
as in a-gyld, without pa3-ment or amends. But at is ge- 
nerally used; as, ae-melle insipidus, ae-memia hominibus 
nudus, at-moiU mente captus, amens, <ie-Mo/rinutilis, ae-icaert 
incultus, &c. .-lljts occurs in the Lord*s pra\erin ancient A.S., 
being ilje imperative of alyirUH ; Alt^s us fram j^efr. Libera 
uos a raalo. 

^ has the same force in Alero. ; as, achusi vitium, from a 
and chusf virtus, q. a pri\^tion of virtue; addlo expers, from a 
aixi fAiV pani; aumyMtj hber a tutela, from a and mMml de- 
fcnsio. Franc, atciloy exsors, Don particeps. This is evi- 
dently the same w ilh addlo. 

In later ^es Su.G. tf^ as prirativei has asswfd the fonn 
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of Of and in Dan. of t« ; as o-lykj dissimilis, o-from improbus ; 
U'Sund iusalubrisy u^wiss incertus. 

It has been said^ that the privative m, commonly implying 
negation, is merely the preposition ixo abbreviated. V. Dunb. 
Exerc. p. 188. It forms a strong presumption as to the 
justness of this hypothesis, that in composition the same word 
combined with «, and in other instances with ix4, has no 
difference of signification. Thus irtfMi has the same mean- 
ing with «r«Ti^«f, inhonoratus, bonore carens; tiko^f with 
mwikrroif detestabilis, abominandus. Scbeide seems to prefer 
deriving « privative from the preposition mvtk, first abridged to 
ikff and then to «. Traces of this origin, he thinks, appear 
in ff»«y3^«f'effeminatus, «yo^«T«f invisibilis, ifv-fM^ odoris ex- 
pers, «rflesA9rT«f insperatus ; for which, the letter » being left 
out, they said «*»^«r«$, ««^/im$, mtXirrf V. Etym. Lennep. p. 
10. But «T« has undoubtedly a preferable claim to M, 
which in its original signification is extremely remote from 
the idea of privartion ; suggesting indeed an idea directly con- 
trary, that of addition or superposition. Had the learned 
writers, who object to «9r« as the origin of « privative, re- 
ferred to mnv, sine, absque, they would have at least paid 
more regard to analogy of thoi^ht. It is also certain, that 
a considerable number of terms, expressive of privation, have 
been formed by prefixing mhv. But it seems to be merely 
the introduction of the letter y, in order to avoid the un- 
pleasant hiatus^ that has suggested the idea of mm being the 
radical preposition. 

llie obvious relation of Lat ab to «;r«, viewed in con- 
nexion with the identity of a and ab in signification, as both 
used by the Romans, affords a strong collateral proof of the 
origin of a privative with the Greeks. 

It' also forms no iiKonsiderable presumption in support of 
this theory, that in the most ancient Goth, writings of' is not 
only used in the same sense with m privative of the Greeks, 
but expressly substituted for iL Thus Ulphilas lendenr 
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ifivrvfj Luk. 8. 31. by afgrundUhay in modem Swed. af^ 
grund; from £[/* corresponding to i in Gr. and grufui fundus, 
q. without bottom. Moes.G. ahaks columba, which Junius 
derives from Gr. ituucsf, minime malus^ innocens, is by 
Wachter ingeniously viewed as composed of a privative and 
hak hamus, quia non habet ungues aduncos, quibus praedam 
arripiat. Prol. Sect. v. Su.G. afskapad, analogous to Gr. 
mfU^^6i, signifies informis, mthout shape. 

Nor is this all. There are still extant undeniable evidences, 
that by the Goths a and af were used promiscuously. A.S. 
alaetan exactly corresponds to Moes.G« qfieitan and qfietan 
dimittere. Su.G. alagy mentioned above, was also written 
qflag. The adjective at least appears in this form, Heims 
Kringla, I. 734. in the sense of miquus. In Isl. atcita 
is synonymous with afwita, deniens, iusanus. Verelius gives 
both in his Index Scytho-Scand. 






These are inseparable particles, increasing the signification, 
being synonymous with ity«f vaide. Thus M^tytar^i is valde 
notus ; i^titU^voi, multum lacrymans ; i^iin^^f, valde clams, 
praeclarus. 

'FuW ¥ a^iyfurti Aio$ mfi^tUi ytnrttt rnXxii. Hom. II. •• 490. 

' For truly the power of Jupiter is well' or ^ easily known to 
men.' '£^< is used precisely in the same manner; as i^tfi^ftst, 
Talde fremens; i^tfi^vxntf valde mugiens. Isl. aerit, yrit, has 
a similar signification. Est particula intensiva, says Verelius, 
valde, admodum. jierit margtalar, valde loquax; Sautr. 
Sag. 36. Ind. Scytho-Scand. p. 26. Gudm. Andr. writes it 
aeridy nimium, perquam, multum. It occurs in the form of 
ffrit in the £dda of Saenumd. 
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Th6rr a aft yrit, 

Enn ecci hiarta, Harbarz liodi, 25. 

^ Thor possesses abundance of strength, but no mind.' In 
Su.G. it is greatly changed; appearing as yfrit, 

Annan rikedom tvi yfiit agom* 

Alias divitias copiose possidemus. Hist. Alex. Magn. ap. 
Ihre. The learned writer hesitates whether the Su.G. term 
is not rather allied to Or. /^<y fortiter^ used also as an inten- 
sive particle. It is at times written ofwit. 

Aerit is obviously the neuter of Isl. aerinn, abundans, co- 
piosus; aerinn matr, sufficiens cibus; aerinn vande^ magna 
difficultas. It may be traced to Isl. ar annona, Su.G. avy id.; 
or to Su.G. Isl. aeray A.S. are, Alem. era, Germ. eAre, ho- 
nor. 

In Alem. er has the same power. £r, says Wachter, ad- 
verb, intendendi, sensum reddens fortiorem, ut a^t apud 
Graecos. Ad banc classem spectant erhalten servare, erret' 
ieny erlosen liberare, erquicken reficere, ergeben dedere, er- 
grejffen arripere, emaehren sustentare, erkennen cognoscere, 
et alia sine numero. Proleg. Sect. v. He supposes that it is 
subjoined to the positive, as forming the comparative for the 
same reason,~-its intensive power. Ibid. Sect. vi. Erbar sig- 
nifies illustris, nobilis. This, according to the same writer, is 
compounded of er, a title of honour, and bar par, quasi iliustri- 
bus equalis. Diecmann derives er, as thus used, from Alem. 
ero honor; Schilter. p. 270. Alem. art also signifies honor; 
ibid. p. 6S. Wachter observes that ar, or, and tir, denote 
beginning. Mr Jones deduces the Gr. particle from Heb. 
*)1^^, ai/r, light, and connate with i)«^, spring ; adding, that 
hence it signifies splendidly , — ^^i^Aa;, shiningly conspicuous, 
i. e. very conspicuous ; Greek Gramm. p. 291. 

Lennep derives m^i from the verb »(« adaptO; compingo, 
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as conveying the idea of force. The Tsl. can afford a simi* 
lar root for aerit. This is ar^ aerr, strenuus, gnavus^ acer in 
agendo^ operosus ; from ar, aer, opera, opus rusticum, ara- 
tio; Gl. Edd. p. 41 ?• Pers. arr denotes compulsion; and 
Heh. Hr\H, ara, is given as an obsolete root, from which 
/K^K; erel, roburi validus; praevaliduS; has been formed. 



Ai. 



This is an inseparable particle, which has no meaning bj 
itself, but increases the signification of these words to which 
it is prefixed. Ilius )«0xm$ is valde umbrosus, from iti and 
mn umbra ; )«^My«f9 caedis admodum avidus, from )« and 
^ivf caedes. 

Isl. dae is thus defined by Gudm. Andreae. Primitivum 
vetus seu particula prisca, aliquid probum, scitum ac exi- 
mium, tanquam iv, significans A«. He traces it to Heb. 
n dai, sufficientia, HMl, daah, scientia, notitia. Isl. daewel 
is eximie, bene, optime ; daenaenn^ daefrydufy daelegur, all 
signify eximie formosus ; doecht, optime, adprobate ; daetie- 
tnadr and daendisy probus, honestus homo; daesoet per- 
quam dulce. He seems to view the adjective daer, dae, 
vehementer gratus et placens, as allied. 



Ak, bis ; A/x«; Lat. Dis. 

A/f, I know, is not accounted an inseparable particle, but 
ivi signifying aegr^. There can be no doubt, however, that 
the Lat. particle, which is originally the same, is thus used : 
and although ii$ had been less frequendy prefixed to verbs 
or nouns, we have suflicient ground for admitting it into this 
class. Ais-«^A», dubitOf is evidently formed from ik and rJut 
or f «{«r^ q. / stand betzcixt two ^ hence applied to hesitation 
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of mind* This verb has given birth to a number of deriva- 
tives. Aiv»^nt is bis sepullm; from ^U and ^kittu sepelio. 
Atrox0i, quae bis peperit^ from the particle conjoined with 
rtxrtt pario. A/;^« is used, in a similar sense, in the compo- 
sition of many words, as being a derivative fromd/f. 

1. As Gr. 3/?, and Lat. dis, denote separation, Moes.G, 
dis, as an inseparable particle, has the same meaning. Dis- 
dailjandmis nasfjos is ; * Dividing his garments;' Mar. 15. 
24. It is evidently formed from dis and dail j>?irs,'^Galu'» 
kitn managein fake Jilu, swe natja dishnatipnodediin ize ;* 

* They inclosed a great multitude of fishes, so that their net 
was broken;' Luk. 5. 6. The idea evidently is, that their 
net snapped into two, Junius quotes an analogous Belg. 
phrase, in twee stncken knappen, cum subita quadam vio- 
lentia crepituque dirumpi ac dissilire. — Faurhah alhs di^-- 
skritnoda in twa, jah stainos disskritnodedun ; * The vail of 
the temple was rent in twain, — and the rocks rent C Matt. 
27. 51. from dis and skreitan scindere; whence the Scot, 
verb to screed. To these might be added distahjan, dis- 
pergere; distairan dissuere, discindere; dismlwan diri- 
pere, &c. &c. 

2. Lat. dis is used intensively, in the sense of valde ; as, 
discrucio, discupio. This is also one of the significations of 
the Gr. particle ivf. 

The Moes.G. symbolizes with the Lat. and Gr. in this 
respect. jigis disdrans ina ; Irruit super eum timor ; 
lAik. 1. 12. from dis intensive and drius-an, cadere; q. 

* rushed,' or * came forcibly on him.'— t/s/Z/wfi dissat aUans; 
Apprehendit omnes stupor ; Luk. 5. 26. The latter part of 
the word seems to be the preterite of sitan sederj. It sat on 
them so as to press them down. — daleik dishabaida ina ; 
' He was astonished ;' Luk. 5. 9. Gr ^rt^iWpt^iy i stupor en- 
vironed him ; from dis and haban tenero. « 
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Nf; 9ti, Lat. Ne, ni. 

The inseparable particles n and fn are used in a privative 
sense. NfVv( signifies, pedibus carens, from n and w^i a 
foot. ''£Ago( signifies mercy ; but with in prefixed, nXtkij it 
assumes a contrary meaning, inhumanus, crudelis. N«xf^)^f is 
non lucrosus, inutilis, from in and »i^}«; gain. From itiftf^ 
llie wind, is thus formed fi^iff^^ vento carens, sereuus. N«^i^- 
riff, verus, is from in and mfitt^rmttt pecco ; q. in quo dicendo 
non peccatur. 

In the same sense the Romans used both ne and ni; as io 
neque, neve, uimirum, nihil, nisi, 8cc. 

Perhaps it may be said, that the correspondent Goth* 
particles appear more in a primitive form than those of the 
Greeks, as they are used, not merely in composition, but se- 
parately. Moes.G. fit and nih both denote negation. Iota 
ains aiththau ains striks ni uskithith af witoda ; * One jot, 
or one title shall in no tcise pass from the law ;' Matt. 5. IS. 
Ne is the particle in the A.S. version : An. i. oththe an 
prica ne gen it from thnere ae. In the verse immediately 
preceding, according to Llphilas, 'Ni quam gatairan ak wjs- 
fulljan ; ' I am not come to destroy, but to fulfil ,-' in A.S. 
Ac* com ic na tozatrpan ac gefi/Han. Na has the same sig- 
nification with ne in the same passage. For it is to be ob- 
6en*ed, that with the Anglo-Saxons, as with the Greeks, 
a negation is frequently expressed by two negatives. In 
Moes.G. Mill b sometimes used for ni^ enphoniae causa; 
but more generally in the way of interrogation, as equivalent 
to Lat. Non Ji^ ? Niu saitrala mais isi Jodeinai ; ' Is not the 
life more than meat r' Matt. 6^ 25* A.S. Hm nys seo sawd 
stite Ihonne mHe, Ne occasionally occurs as signifyii^ moM 
— Antharai qnetkun, Ne, ak airzeith tho wutnagein; < Others 
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Said, Nay, but he deceiveth the people ;* Joh. 7. 12. A;S. 
Othre cwaedon. Ne se ; ac he beswicth thysfok. 

Moes.6» nihf with the aspirate affixed, signifies neither^ 
also nor. Nih arbaidjatid, nih spinnand ; * They neither 
toil, nor spin ;' Matt. 6. 28. A.S. Ne swincath hig, ne hig 
ne spinnaih; Gr. Oux^wm, •Hi f^kt. Ni and nih are thus 
distinguished ; Ni auk ist analaugn ihatei swikunth ni wair- 
thai, nih fulgin thatei ni gakunnaidan ; * For nothing is 
secret that shall not be made manifest: neither any thing hid, 
that shall not be known ;' Luk. 8. 17. V. Ulph. 111. p. 60. 

Ni is also the negative in Alem. Daz ni mac, ut non pos- 
sit ; Kero. It is the same in Franc. Ni tualos, ne pigriteris ; 
ni darnisisit, non defluit; Gl. Mons. Ne-ne is used by 
Notker, for non-nisi; Psa. 58. 10. Isl. Su.G. and Dan. 
nei, non ; in old Su.G. ne. Komber eig ne widher, nisi ne- 
gatio intervenerit ; Leg. West-Golhl. ap. Ihre. This learned 
writer remarks the affinity of the Goth, particle, not only 
to Gr. n, til, but to Pers. nen, and Pol. nie, id. 

Moes.G. ni enters into the composition of various words ; as 
niainshun nemo, from ni and ains non unus. The termina- 
tion hun is no where explained. It is probably from the same 
origin with Su.G. hion, individuum humanum, persona. 
Thus niainshun would be equivalent to non unus homo. 
Niaiw nunquam, from ni and aiw semper ; nhnanna, nemo, 
from the negative and manna homo ; niqnhanhun, nunquam, 
from ni and quhanhun unquam ; niquhashun, nemo, from 
ni non, quhas quis, and the termination hun noticed above ; ni* 
waiht nihil, from ni, and waiht res quaevis, £ng. whit. Hence 
naught, nought. It is also conjoined with the substantive 
verb; nist, for ni ist, non est. Nist occurs in the same 
sense in Alem. ; nis, nys, id. A.S. From A.S. ne is formed 
neaht non ? nell-an nolle, q. ne-willan, Eng. wi//; neom, non 
sunci, for ne eom; neowemo, nusquam; nerra, or naerra, 
for ne aerra, non prior, i. e. posterior ; nic, for ne ic, non 
ego, &c. 

L 
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From Alem. ni are formed niamaUf nemo ; niauuiht, nil 
quicquam; &c. from Isl. nei, nein, nullus; neina, and neiia, 
negare ; nema, nisi ; neikvaedin, negativus, compounded of 
the particle and kcaeda dicere ; Su.G. nek-a negare. 



CHAPTER V. 



OF TERMINATIONS. 



Of e<» j Ev^^^v; 'Hj, t^^, Lat. £r, ter\ I«k3 Imj, Lat. 
Inus ; Ai»«f, Lat. IjU ; A^f, Xn, Ai«y, Lat. Ltis. 

£<y^ the termination of the Infinitive. 

I need scarcely say^ that tliis is by far the most common 
termination of the present infinitive with the Greeks. Wach- 
ter has accordingly remarked the affinity between this and 
an, on, en, used for the same purpose by the Gothic na- 
tions. The Moeso- Goths and Anglo-Saxons had an and 
ian, as in aist-an revereri, airz-ian seducere ; A,S, feald-an 
plicare^ mislic-ian displicere. The Alemanni and Germans 
prefeired en and on; as in dict-en, also diht-on, dictare^ scri- 
bere^ dien-en, deon-on, servare. An very nearly resembles 
the abbreviated termination of verbs in m^y as rifM^ honoro, 
tifi-ecuf, contr. rtf^if. The Icelanders and Suio-Goths prefer 
a. We cannot view this as analogous to the termination, in the 
infinitivci of verbs in ^i, which is not «<, but y«i, unless it be 
supposed tliat f is inserted etiphoniae causa. It has, how- 
ever, been said that the ancient infinitive of t/^< was ^fwi, 
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ofi^fMi. Moore Gramm. p. 157> According to this 
idea^ we might suppose the infinitive formed by adding «< to 
the first person plural of the indicative ; as ri^ff«4> by con- 
traction Til/y«i^ from rihf€tfm 



*£y or Btt, affixed, denotes motion from a place. It seems 
uncertain, whether we ought to view the former, or the latter, 
as properly constituting the termination. I need not say* 
that the Greeks generally avoid the hiatus, and interpose a 
consonant between two vowels. Now, the words, to which 
this particle is affixed, all terminating, as far as I have ob- 
served, with a vowel or diphthong, room is left to conclude 
that h is the radical termination. 

By means of this particle, from «»« signifying above, or 
upwards, is formed *9&thf, from above. In like manner »«TAr, 
downwards, appears as utLr^^Uy from below ; i»fi, there, as 
iKi70fy, thence, from that part ; •v^am?, heaven, in the genitive 
or dative, as ov(«y«0iv, from heaven. 

Ihre seems to have no doubt that this is radically the same 

with Su.G an. He thus defines it; Auj suffixum, motum 

de loco significans, perinde ac Gr. h vel ^f in Uuhfj i^ctfi- 
hf. 

Many examples of the use of this termination occur. 
Su.G. ofncan signifies deorsum, from oefwer super; Isl. 
ofan^ id. from of a supra. Fara lifande of an t helwite ; ' to 
go down quick into the pit,' or * hell ;' Numb. 16. 30. 
Their geingu of an affialUnu ; * They descended from the 
mountain ;' Mar. 9* 9* 

This is also an A.S* term, though it seems to have been 
overlooked by the learned Hickes. Vfa and ufan both corre- 
spond to supra ; hence ufenan, which properly signifies desu- 
|>er, superue, from above. Se the ufenan com^ se is ofer ealle ; 

l2 
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' He that comeih from above, is above all ;' Joh. 3. Sir 
Alem. ufana desuper^ from uf supra ; Paltheoii Not. ad 
Tatian, p. 393. V. Schilter. 

Su.G. nedan signifies motion from a lower place ; from 
ned infra. As A.S. neothan is deorsmn^ I suspect that the 
\¥ord originally used in the sense of down or undevj was 
neoth or neothe. Alem. nidar infra^ nidan subter. To 
the same class belong A.S. innan, Germ, innen intas, de- 
noting motion inward, from the preposition in , utan extra, 
denoting motion tozdthotU, from ut. Germ, atissen also 
signifies extra, from aus ex. 

Thus also from A.S. north, Su.G. nord, septentrio, are 
formed, northan and nordan, a septentrione ; from A.S. 
suth, Su.G. seeder, Isl. sudur, auster, also sunna, deuomi- 
nated from the sun -j^^^'Suthan, sonnan, and sunnan, ex me* 
ridionali plaga. 

Su.G. haedan, Isl. hiedan, signify hence. The letter d 
is interposed before the termination. For these words are 
formed from Su.G. haer, Isl. hiery hie, here. In the same 
manner Su.G. thaedan, illinc, thence, is from ther ibi| 
there ; Isl. thadan illinc, from thar ibi. 

It may be observed, that in Alem. Isl. and Su.G., r, at 
the end of a word, very frequently appears as a servile let- 
ter. It is therefore thrown off in declension and in com- 
position. The same observation applies in general to the 
terminations er and tir, which qirely form any part of the 
root. It is remarked by Mr Jones, that the Gr. terminft- 
lion is from the definitive }i, as originally sonifying the ob- 
ject that was pointed at ; *' hence easily applied to express 
those places, towards which motion or attention is directed." 
Now, if this hypothesis be well-founded, it must be admit- 
ted that it cuts off the apparent aflinity between the Gr. 
particle and Goth, an : and that no immediate connexion 
can be supposed, except where dan is the termiBadoo.. 
There is reason to think, however, that v is the 
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particle in Gr.^ and that the ^ has been merely interposed 
between two vowels enplioniae causa. 



H^. or m^ i Lat. £r, ter. 

H^ or Tii{ IS the termination of many nouns in Gr ; as ^«. 
T«(« Mrn^y B-vyttrn^, M^y Lat. pater, mater, filia, vir ; also 
magis^er, minister, 8cc. These two are certainly from ma- 
gis and minus, with the addition of the termination ter, or 
perhaps originally er, with t prefixed, as producing a more 
agreeable sound. 

In the Goth, tongues, er, ter, trndster, are used in the for* 
mation of one substantive from another, of substantives 
from verbs, and of adjectives from substantives. From 
A.S. godspel evangelium, godspeller evangelista, is formed ; 
from saed semen, saedere semiuator, a sower ; from fullulU 
baptisma, fulluhtere, Baptista. Hence the designation, 
Johannes se Jidluhtere, John the Baptist. The origin is 
fulLian baptizare, fullare, ' to full a piece of cloth ;' 
Somner. 

In Germ, malter signifies a measure of com, from malr 
en metiri ; waechter a watchman, from wach-en vigilare ; 
gelaechter cachinnus, from lach-en ridere ; Belg. vryster virgo 
oubilis^ from frey-en nubere ; Isl. aUlter foetura, from al-en 
educare. 

JSr in A.S. roost nearly resembles the Gr. termination, 
if we may judge of it from «y-«^. The learned Mareschal 
has observed, that perhaps this final particle is formed, in 
A.S. words, per aphaeresin euphonicam, from the word tt;er, 
a man ; Observat. in Vers. A.S. p. 648. Lat. vir has in- 
deed been derived by Vossius and otiiers from vis, vir-is, 
as denoting strength. But the root of vir ought to be a 
term, not confined to Lat., but common to a variety of 
other languages in the same sense. And undoubtedly^ a 

l3 
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term, radically the same with this, appears in most of die 
Goth, dialects ; and these can scarcely be supposed to have 
borrowed it from the Romans. As A.S. wer is evidently the 
same, so is Moes*G. wair^ Isl. very Su.6. troer. Franc. 
tiuara, Irish fair^ fear, all signifying a man. Baxter, in the 
Preface to his Glossary, says, that «/^ has the same meaning 
in the Armenian. It has been inferred from Herodotus, 
that the ancient Scythians used the word «<«^ in this sense. 
For he says, "A(o^ y«^ x«Afw« r«y «y}^« ; Lib. 4. We may 
therefore conclude that the derivation of vir from ris is a 
mere fancy. 

Wacliter and Ihre both approve of the conjecture of Ma- 
reschal. It seems indeed to have great probability. For, 
as he supposes th^tj'ulluhter is contracted fromJulluAt'Wer, 
it corresponds to the designation of a farmerf-^^aecer-fnan, 
also aecer-ceovL We use plow-man and plower as synony- 
mous. In Isl. lagamadr is what we call a lawyer, jurispe- 
ritus. Icelandic writers design the Romans Romveriar, that 
is, men of Rome. In A.S. Romvare signifies, vir Ronia- 
nus ; heofonvare, coeli incola. Verelius observes, that those 
vere in Lat. denominated Ripuarii, who were otherwise 
called Ripveriar from ripp, a tract or district ; Ind. 

It seems to put the matter beyond doubt, that, as in most 
of the Goth, dialects, the terminations are and er occur in 
the names of artificers and men of every condition, these, 
in some instances, retain tlie original form of the radical 
word wair or ver. Thus, according to Ihre, vo. Waer, 
for borgare civis, borgvare was formerly used, i. e. vir ci- 
vitatis; for skippare, magister navis, ikipveriar, in plural, 
nautae, as in Heims Kringla, I. 341. 

We may suppose, perhaps, that the same term has en- 
tered into the composition of M^, and that this is in fact of 
Scvthic origin. Leniiep derives it from £ftt, qyi superior 
\el supra est, unde, respectu uxoris sic eximie dictus Ma" 
rilus videtur. But this e^mon at any rate leaves the ter- 
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mination totally unaccounted for. It is singular that M^ 
should so nearly agree in form with the synonymous term in 
A.S., when it has the article before it. This is an wer. Tha 
clypode an wer ofthaere menegUy and cwaeth ; * A man of 
the company cried out, saying ;' Luk. %. 38. It may be 
supposed that the ancient Scythians had their article as well 
as their descendants ; and it is remarkable that, instead of 
fffy the Greeks, as we learn from Hesychius, sometimes 
used If in the sense of unm. Ihre makes use of this re- 
mark, when illustrating Su.G. en^ anciently an, unus. Thus 
we may view fy.«i«^, or an wer, as the old Scythian designa- 
tion from which M^ was formed. It i& little more than a 
century since our forefathers expressed themselves as defi- 
nitively, using the phrase ane man, properly signifying * one 
man,' for a man. 

If this etymon be well-founded, there is reason to sup- 
pose that Trecrn^ has had a similar formation. Lenuep de- 
duces it from ^daf alio, nutrio, q. a nourisher. As the 
verb also signifies to possess, Scheide seems to prefer this 
idea. But it is undoubtedly the same word that appears, 
although with some slight variation, in all the Goth, lan- 
guages. We have seen that p and f are very commonly in- 
terchanged. In die oldest dialects of the Goth., very few 
original words begin with p, as they prefer f. In A.S. it 
in faedeff in Su.G. and isi. fader, in Alem. fater, in Germ. 
vater, in Belg. vader ; and in Moes.G. J'adrein signifies 
parentes. Jn Pers. pader is the term for father. 

It is certainly far more probable, therefore, that the 
Greeks brought this word into their country with them, and 
had it in common with the Scythians. If we seek a Goth. 
origin, the verb Joed-a seems to have a strong claim ; as it 
signifies both gignere and alere. In hi. faedr^ is explained, 
not only by pario, genero, but by nascor; G. Andr. p. 63. 
Although this author does not derive /flder from faed-a, be 
says, that fadr with the ancients was written /oe/r. He re- 
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marks^ indeed^ the affinity between faedraf parioy and Heb. 
/fS), ptdh, vulva. Now, if this source of derivation be 
preferred, it may be supposed that the word origffwlly had 
the form of faed^ver, q. vir gignens, geoitor. 

As fiim^ and Bvyttri^ have tlie same termination^ it miQr 
seem an objection to this etymon, that die term wer could 
not be applied to females. But besides the certainty of the 
*fact, that masculine and feminine nouns in Gr., with this 
termination, are declined in the same manner, which in- 
duces a suspicion that originally there was some special rea- 
son for this circumstance ; it is singular that, in this instance, 
the termination continues the same in the Goth* tongues in 
both genders, as Su.G. moderj doter* Shall we suppose 
that wer was at first a generic term, like adam in Heb., in- 
cluding both sexes ? We learn from Festus, that the ancient 
Latins cidled a woman vira. Some indeed give this as die 
genuine reading in the Amphitryon of Plautus, A. 2. Sc. 2. 
▼. 181. V. Nolten. Lex. Aldiough the Latins gave die 
word a female termination, the use of it at all, as applied 
to woman, affords a strong presumption that in an early 
age it was used indiscriminately. In the same manner fa- 
dreins in Moes.G., as we have seen, denoted both parents. 
This was also the meaning of tempos, formed ^from bair-an, 
which signified both gignere, and foetum eniti, 

Mt}Tii( seems, like 9-«rif^, a term of general use among the 
Scythian nations; A.S. meder, modor, Su.G. Isl. moderj 
Alera. muater, Belg. moeder, &c. The Pers. term is tno' 
der. Some have viewed Goth, moeday labor, molestia, as 
the origin. V. Rudbeck. Adant. ii. 438. 

It can scarcely be doubted, that, notwithstanding the 
slight change of the first letter, Bvytir^^ is originally die 
same with Moes.G. dauhtar, A.S. duhtor, dohter, Isl. dot" 
tefy Su.G. dotery Alem. dohtery tohtery Belg. dochter, Germ. 
tochter. The Pers. agrees,--^ocA^er. X>, with the Goths, 
was often used for Th ; and Th, especially in the middle 
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of words^ changed into D. V. Gudm. Andrese Lex. let 
D, aod Th. p. 43, 261. SereniuB derives the term from 
Germ, tocht geiienitio ; Stiemhelmi from Sax. tyg^en gig- 
nere^ tocht soboles. But as Ihre modestly observes, al- 
though fully satisfied that the term is of Scythian extract, 
we need not blush to acknowledge our ignorance of the root; 
as this, with its correlative terms, must have been formed 
in a veiy remote period. 



i««f. 



It has been observed by Wachter, that there is a great 
lesemblance between this Gr. termination and ig, that of 
the Germans. This he derives from e ig-en habere, tenere, 
possidere; as denoting that one holds, is completely en- 
dowed with, or affected by, die thing to which it is adjoin- 
ed. It may be observed, however, that the Gr. termina- 
tion has been deduced from u»^ similis, par, from Jtuf, simi- 
lis sum. Jones, Gr. Gramm. p. 1 13. ^£»Ar, or tiM», venio, ac- 
cedo, has been assigned as the root of uMt ; Lennep £ty- 
mol. p. 256. Could we view it as formed from tx** habeo, 
in the imperfect §lx»9 ; we could perceive a perfect analogy 
between the Gr. and Goth, termmations. Kilian gives Teut. 
echt as not only signifying Justus, legitimus, but similis ; 
which might indicate affinity to iix-^f. 

By the use of the Gr. termination, from rix^nf ars, is 
formed nx^^ff ^rte praeditus ; from yifK genus, yivuft ge- 
neralis ; from i^«( gens, natio, ihut^f genti alicui peculiaris 
et proprius, gentilis. 

u is evidently the radical termination, ^ being added 
merely according to the mode adopted by the Greeks. It 
is well known that they often changed » into y. This ap- 
pears, not merely from the conjugation of their verbs, but 
from the formation of their derivatives. I need scarcely 
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mention Hiuyftm, die perfect passive of )^«f«^i» ostendo; 
or iuyfim, exemplum, formed from the same verb. 

Wachter refers to Germ, durstig, sitiens, sitim habenffy 
formed by adding the termination ig to dursi, thirst; 
dur/iig, egenus, opus habens, which is from durfl opus, 
also indigentia; maessig, moderatus, modum habens, firom 
mass mensura ; selig beatus, bonum possidens, from sel bo- 
num^ bonitas ; giitig benignus, bonitate praeditus, from giU 
bonum ; grimmig atrox, iracundia affectus, from grimm Vr 
gor^ asperitas ; wenig, paucus^ defectu laborans, from wan 
defectus. 

In Alem. this termination appears, not merely as eg and 
ig, but in the various forms of ech, ak, ek, ik, icko, 8Cc«, 
which more nearly resemble Gr. i«h* From al omnia, is 
allich, aUicha, universalis, catholicus; from brutiy Germ. 
hrauty turbo, pmtdUho, turbid^, terribiliter, q. possessing 
the force of a whirlwind ; from ava, aetemitas, ewic, euuicy 
aetemus ; from Jluhi fiiga, Jiuhtig vanus, Eng. ftighty; from 
od facultates, odig^ odag, divitiis praediti, fiacultatibos ior 
struct!. 

The Moes.G. has ags, ahs, igs, and dgs. Judags^ bear 
tus; most probably from Goth, aud-r retained in Isl., s^nir 
fjiag opes, as it is generally supposed that happhiesa <ie- 
pends on the possession of riches. The adjective in IsL 
is audrng-WTy locuples, dives. Moe8.G. unbamaks is de- 
fined, qui non habet liberos, from bam a child ; modags is 
iratus, from mod ira, q. having anger ; mrukhags splendidus, 
from wrMlthms gloria. Gabigs signifies dives ; mahtdgs po- 
tens, from mahi potentia; gawcairtMdgs pacificus, from 
goKairiki pax ; (kiMiheigs bonus, from lAtuik boDom. 

Ig and ikt are the correspondent terminarinns in A^. 
From scyid ddictum, scdus, is formed icyldig reus, sons ; 
from ^M peccatum, symmig impius, colpabilis; from Uam 
hpby stamig, also sUmikig la p i den s, mtojwm, 
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lf«f^ Lat Imis, enus, anus. 

The learned Hickes has long ago observed, that, in A.S*^ 
denominatives, referring to material objects, have their ter- 
mination in eti; remarking the coincidence between these and 
terms of a similar signification in Gr. and Lat From «^vr- 
«ixXof, crystallus, is formed x^vrtixxifi, Lat crystalltntit; 
from xii^c§ cedrus, xQ^tv^, Lat. cedrinus; from ?J$h lapis^ 
AAiir«( lapideus; from {vAov lignum, lixtfi ligneus, &c. 

Thus in A.S., from aesc fraxinus is aescen fraxineus, Eng. 
ashen; from beorce tilia, beorcen tiliaceus, birchen; from 
staen lapis, staenen lapideus ; from treow arbor, treowen lig- 
neus, Scot trein, trene, pronounced q. ^ree-en; as a tree-^n 
leg, a wooden leg. 

Germ, eiseren ferreus, from Teut. yser ferrom ; eren ae- 
neus, from obsolete aer metallum ,* gulden aureus, from goU, 
aurum; fellen pelliceus, from fell pellis. V. Hickes, Gramm. 
A.S. p. 20. 4«. Wachter Prol. Sect. vi. vo. En. 

The Lat. terminations enus, and anus, as in alienusi huma- 
nus, may perhaps be classed with those mentioned above, as 
having a common origin. 



Atxfi Lat. Lis. 

^HxUti signifies quantus, liow much, how great, of which 
size ; distinguished from im>Jxf, which is used interrogatively 
%fwhat size? and from mxixf, tantus, the correlative of both. 

Lennep derives ixUix, statura, from nxUn quantus. The 
inmiediate origin of the latter, he says, is «x<g, qui ejusdem 
aetatis est; and this he deduces from the verb i»a/v or xxi^^ti. 
But as xxi$t signifies volvo, voluto, and kxU^m capio, the de- 
duction from either seems very much stramed. The only 
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shadow of reason for it is, that ixi% is used in the Doric^ ac- 
cording to HedericuS; (in the lonic^ as Lennep says,) for «xi|. 

As he admits that iXixm, stature, is from ixsKf* it is cer- 
tainly more natural to view Ml as having the same origin; 
especially as both these terms convey specific ideas, evidently 
branching out from the more general one suggested by iiAiJMc; 
^. how great-^in stature, how mucA— -in age. It is also a pow- 
erful objection to this etymon, that ^rnxl'tf and mXtK*^ are 
congenial terms. Hence it is obvious, that AiVd$, or a/», is in 
fact the only radical and permanent part of all these words ; 
the first syllable being varied according to the form of the 
part of speech prefixed, and the meaning to be given to the 
compound. 'h-a/x«$, both from its form and signification, 
has evidently taken, as its first syllable, the dative feminine of 
the pronoun •«, i, qui, quae ; nt-XsKf, apparently the dative 
feminine of the article ; and ^m-Xix*^, the same case of the 
ancient pronoun ^h, ^ri, «-•», equivalent to quis, quae, used 
interrogatively. 

What then, may it be inquired is this a<x«« i I have no he- 
sitation in answering, that it is radically the very same term 
with our like. This termination, according to the old com- 
plimentary system of etymology, Wachter derives, |>er metaihr 
esin, from Gr. tUiX^^, similis. This etymon is also suggested 
by Junius, Goth. Gl. vo. Leiks. Ihre,on the other hand, is per- 
fectly satisfied that the Greeks derived their termination Xutf, 
and the Latins their lis, from the Goths. The proofs, indeed, 
are so striking, that one can scarcely wonder at his expressing 
himself in such language as the following. Studio haec at- 
tuli, ut indubia testimonia cognatioms linguarum Helladis 
et Latii cum Scythismo, quam illi soli ignorant, qui easdem 
inter se non contenderunt, illi soli negaut, quibus in meridi- 
jma luce caecutire lubet. Vo. Lik. 

Moes.G. leiks, A.S. lie, ge4ic, Alem. lih, Isl. lik-r, Su.G. 
lik, Belg. lyk, all signify similis, Eng. like; and they are all, 
as also Germ, lich, used in composition in this stuse. Se- 
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Teral learned writers have remarked the similarity between 
the Goth, terms and Gr. Jixiytt-if id. But the resemblance 
is still stronger between this and Su.G. alik similis^ l^g« 
alike. This is probably i/Loes.G.jaleiks id. slightly altered. 
Ihre observes, however, that Goth, lik is more certainly recog- 
nised in the composite terms wn^U-n and mx/K-i which he 
explains qualis, and talis. The similarity between the latter 
and A.S. thylic, Su.G. thylik, tholikf thalik, tolik^ in the 
province of Scania teligj Dan. id., Isl. talik^ all signifying 
similis, is very remarkable. As we have supposed that ihx/kh 
may have been formed from the dative of the article; Su.G. 
thy is the dative of then ille, iste, whence thyliky illi similis; 
Ihre. Thai is also the dative of the article in Isl., whence 
thuilik'Ty id. In A.S. thy is used for the article and pronoun 
in all the oblique cases ; hence thylic^ the like, talis, similis^ 
hujusmodi, old Eng. thilke. 

The Latins have formed their talis, either from Gr. -mx/xrHf 
or from Goth, thalik, tholik, also tolik, by softening k into s. 
For there is no difference in signification. In the same man- 
ner qualis may have been formed from ixU-t ; although it can- 
not be denied that it more nearly resembles Moes.G. quhe^ 
leiks, quhileiks, or as Ihre writes it, hueleiks, qualis, cujua- 
modi^ compounded of the pronoun analogous to Lat. qui, 
quae, and leiks similis ; Alem. nuiolih, huuielich, A.S. hwilc, 
Su.G. hwilken, Dan. huUk^ Belg. welk, Scot, quhilk. J ah 
thahta sis qheleika west so goleins: Etcogitabat qualis esset 
haec salutatio; Luk. 1. 29- Vers. Sotberg. Ulph. lUustr. 

Ihre observes that Su.G. tholik has by the Germans been 
changed into solich ; vo. Lik. But under thylik he throws 
out an idea not quite reconcileable with this ; for he says 
that Su.G. salik, talis, contracted to slik, is compounded of 
sa, the pronoun signifymg is, he, and lik similis. This ex- 
cellent etymologist seems to have been mistaken as to both. 
For, in all probability. Germ, solich is originally the same 
with Moes.G. swaleiks talis, which is composed of swa sic. 
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and leiks similis. This appears in A.S. in the contracted 
form of swaelc, swelcy szvik, stsyk, talis, qualis* Swa gelic 
swOf tam similis quam; Bed. 5X6. 15. Salike is still used 
in the north of Scotland as synonymous with siclike. 

There is «very reason to believe, that, in the same man-* 
ner, Latt. similis was formed from Moes.G. sanudeiks, used 
by Ulphilas in rendering &•« and iffiis from $am ipse, and 
leiks similis. The strict conformity, indeed, between Lit 
lis and Goth, lik or leiks, may be observed in almost all the 
words in which these terminations enter into composition* 
Thus, as Ihre has remarked, lis in puerilis, r^a//^, virifis, 
corresponds to lik in Su.G. bumslig, childish, Scot, baim/te, 
koug/fgy kingly, like a king, manfig, manly. 

The samC; I apprehend, is the origin of the termination of 
such verbal adLjectives as express a tendency towards that 
which is denoted by the verb ; as amabi/is, one who is likdif 
to be loved. AmabiUs is explained by Isidore, qu6d sit 
amore dignus ; Etymol. lib. 10. But it will be found, that 
this conveys nearly the same idea with that which we attach 
to likeness. When we say, in regard to the outward ap- 
pearance, that a woman is lovely^ we mean that she is worthy 
to be loved, in as far as external charms form a reconmien- 
dation. Now, if the language be resolved, if the sentiment 
itself be scrutinized, it will be found equivalent to asserting 
that she is like love, i. e. that she has all the appearttnce of 
one who will be hved. Granmiarians seem to have gener- 
ally considered bilis as the termination; and some have 
viewed it as a contraction from habilis, as denoting the pos- 
session of a quality. But the verbal adjectives, of which it 
forms a part, do not so properly surest the idea of the 
actual possession of a quality, as of a just claim to it. Hie 
proper termination, I imagine, is lis, or, in its original 
form, leiks, added to the passive verb, with ab the mark of 
the future, or abi the mark of the third person. Thus from 
amabi-tur, he or she will be loved, by throwing away thai 
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part of the termination which distinguishes the person, is 
most probably formed amabi-lisj q. amabi-leiks. Tliis is 
the very signification of the term lovely in our own language. 
It is from A.S. li^ic, i. e. like love. 



Aff Xtff xUfi Lat« lus* 

The letter L, as has been observed by Wachter, is a very 
ancient mark of distinction. It is undoubtedly so in the 
Goth, dialects. Many examples occur in Germ, in which 
the mere letter distinguishes the diminutive ; as maennl bo- 
muncio, from man homo, steinl lapillus, from stein lapis. 
In Gr. and Lat. this letter takes the form of a regular ter- 
mination, a«$, ai;, Atdv, lus ; although, in judging of the origin^ 
we must throw aside the peculiar dress it has received, ac« 
cording to the established costume of each of these nations. 

From WVTH9, Lat. nauta, are formed, fttvrl-Xf, Lat. nauti* 
Ins ; from ^vr* a bladder, ^vTtixif, a small bladder ; from 
/8^«^«(, infanSj fi^t^vXXtw h\fantu'bis. From puer is formed 
fueru'lus a little boy, from JiliuSjJilio-lus, &c. 

The Moes.G. approaches most nearly to the Gr. in its mode 
of diminution ; from Aam, infeins, puer, is bami-lo puerulus ; 
from maui puella, maui-lo, a little girl, from magns puer, 
magU'la puerulus. The very name of Ulphilas, Goth. Wulfila^ 
is supposed to be a diminutive from wulfs lupus. V. Hickes, 
Gramm.'A.S. 4^. p. 18. In Alem. 5^tVzg-f7, semita, is viewed 
as a diminutive from stiga via ; Sch'dter. It seems proba- 
ble that this termination was used in the same sense in A*S. 
Hence perhaps hwitel cultellus, a small knife ; handie ma- 
nubrium, q. a small hand. Ing or ling is^ however, the 
common diminutive in this language. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



OP SOMI LATIN PREPOSITIONS AND CONJUNCTIONS, DlPPRRIItO 
IN ORIGIN, FORM, OR SIGNIFICATION, FROM THOSE 

USED IN GREEK. 



LATIN PREPOSITIONS. 

Ad, to, at, near to, by, with, &c. 

Scheide derives ad from Gr. Hi^, premo; as properly sag' 
gesting the idea of pressure, or adding one thing to another f 
£tyin. p. 1 167. It is a singular coincidence, althoi^h I 
am convinced merely accidental, that A.S. ad, aad, signifies 
congeries, a heap. Vossius gives it a more ancient or^in; 
for he traces it to Heb. ly, ad, which corresponds in mean- 
ing with Lat. ad, and tisqije ad* He views the preposition 
ad, and die conjunction at, as originally tlie same. 

There seems to be no reason to doubt that Moes.6. ai 
has had a common origin with tlie Lat. preposition. 

1. Ad denotes approach or progress, expressed by Eif . 
to ; as, ad urbem, to the city. At is exactly synonymous. 
Du thei m mik silban wairthana rahnida at thus quiman; 
* Wherefore neither myself worthy thought [reckoned] I to 
come unto thee;' Luk. 7. 7. To is the preposition in A.S., 
and ^^6f in Gr. Brahtedun thanafulan at laima; 'They 
brought the colt to Jesus ;' Mar. 11.7. 
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Act occurs ID the same sense in A.S. Ic waes untrum and 
on ctceartemey and ge ne comun aet me; * I was sick, and in 
prison, and ye visited me not/ literally, 'came not to me ;' 
Matt. 23. 45. Aet handa, ad manum ; Bed. 2. 9- 

Su.G. at is commonly used in the same manner. Gifwa 
at en, dare alicui ; mega at en, dicere alicui. It also de- 
notes motion to a place. Fara at staden, to go to a place. 
Isl. ad has both the precise form and signification of the 
Lat. term. At koma admanne^ venire ad hominem. Thad 
horfer ad manne, quod versus virum spectat. Ad eiltjfu^ 
usque in aetemum ; Gudm. Andr. p. 4. Aty however, is 
more common ; as^ at fostri, ad educandum ; Verel. We 
learn from Serenius, that the Dalecarlians in Sweden, whose 
dialect is very ancient, use ad in this sense. V. Diet., Ad- 
dend. 

In the same sense it is used in composition, like the Lat 
preposition ; as in Moes.G. at-giban, Atgiban ist izms ; 
* To you it is given ;' Mar. 4. 11. At-rinnan is formed 
like accurrere, adcurrere. Atarunjan waurthanai, inunda- 
tione facta ; Luk. 6. 48. At-stafidan, adstare ; at-tekan ; 
attii^ere ; at-tskilu-jan, advolv-ere. 8cc. 8cc. 

A.S. aet-beon, adesse ; aet ysy adest. Mar. 4. 29* ; aet* 
clifian, adhaerere ; aet-ecan, adjicere. Alem. azpim^ adsura ; 
azitantn, adsto. Ih bin Gabrihel, thie azlantu fora Gote ; 
' I am Gabriel, who stand before God ;* Tatian. ii. 9* It 
should be observed, that in Alem. ad or a/ is softened into 
az, q. ads. Su.G. at'baerd and athaefwa both signify gestus* 
Isl. at-nithry affinis, cognatus, (resembling Moes.G. at-ne^ 
quhida, appropinquavit ;) at-rith invasio, at-runur adcurrens. 

2. Ad corres{>onds to at in Eug. Ad portam expectare, 
to wait at the gate. Moes.G. at is synonymous. Gasaquh 
^nannan sitatidan at motcdy Maththain haitannna ; * He 
saw a man sitting at the receipt of custom, named Mat- 
thew; Matt. 9. 9. Sittende aet toU-sceamttle, A,St M 

u 
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re T*x«»/«f. — *They — found the man out of whom the devils 
were departed, gescrydne and halum mode, aet hys fotum, 
clothed, and in his right mind, at his feet;' Luk. 8.35. A.S. 
vers. In Gr. the preposition is t»(<^. 

Isl. ai signifies ad locum; as, at Geirrathary ad vel apud 
Geirrbdi, subaud. domum, aedes. GI. Edda. Alem. an is 
used simply in this sense. Jlz zesuum halp ffdn^ apud vel ad 
dextruni latus meum ; Isidor. contra Judaeos, c. 3, 6. 

3. Ad signifies with, Jd me bene mane Dionysius fuit; 
Dionysius was pretty early tw/A me; Cic. Moes.G. at'\A, 
Ik thatei gasaquh at Attin meinamma rodja ; * I speak that 
which I have seen mth my Father ;• Joh. 8. 38. Mid is the 
preposition in A.S., 9r«^i» in Gr. Matjandans jah drinkanr 
dans tho at im ; * Eating and drinking such things as they 
give,' literally, ' as are uilh them.;' Luk. 10.- 7- Quhazuh 
fiu sa gahausjands at Attin jah ganam, gangith du mis ; 
* Every mau therefore that hath heard, and learned of,' or 
^zmth the Father, cometh unto me; Joh. 6.45. In A.S. 
Gehyrde aet Faeder and teornode, Gr. «-«^ii ri ^-at^W* 

Su.G. at admits of the same meaning. Bondin han at" 
liggery pater familias apud quem decubat; Upl. LL. ap. 
Ihre. Isl. ad and at are used in the same way. At loegmanns, 
apud magistratum; at Syslunians, apud legistam; at sac, 
apud se domi suae. 

4. The Lat. particle signifies near to. Habes hortos ad 
Tiberim ; * You have gardens nigh, or adjoining to the 
Tiber ; Liv. — Gasaquh twa skipa standandona at thamma 
saizca. * He«*— saw two ships standing by the lake ;' Luk. 
5. 2. Gr. %-tc^ek. A.S. aet has a similar acceptation. Aet vel 
neh straetj secus viam; Caedm. Matt. 13. 4. 

Isl. at is rendered ji/jr^a^ prope, Gl. Edda, in reference to 
tlie following passage : * 

5 
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Er han dbina ferr 
At Asci Ygg-Drasills. 

Cum jus dictum it apud Aesculum Ygg-Drasilli. Grimnis- 
Mal^ St. 29* 

5. Ad is used in relation to time. Ad quae tempora, at 
or about what time, Moes.G. at id. At ist asam ; ^ the 
harvest is come ; Mar. 4. 29* A.S. rip aet ys ; %tt(ir^K%f • 

Su.G. at natterif versus noctem *, at winternj versus hie- 
tnem ; at arCy anno proximo ; at hwarje manadha mothe, in 
singulos menses. Isl. at angumy in momento oculi ; at 
hausti, circa autumnum, (Swed. ath hoesten, id.); at jbonda 
lifanda^ quamdiu vivit paterfamilias, vel vivente eo ; At ergo 
est cum, vel quamdiu ; Verel. Ind. Alem. az erist, impri- 
mis, Kero, Prol. c. 9* ; azjungist, demum, ad ultimum ; ibid. 

C. «• xo. 

It is found in the composite form in a variety of terms, in 
M'hich the peculiar sense of the preposition cannot easily be 
determined. Moes.G. at-au^an, apparere, at-haihan laxare, 
at'laisjan docere; Isl. at-burdin vires, industria, at-giorfe 
formositas, at-quaede syllaba ; Dan. ad-faerd behaviour, ad- 
gang admittance, ad4yder to obey, ad-splitter to divide, ad- 
spoerger, to interrogate, Scot, to speir at. By far the most 
common sense of the particle, in composition, is to. 

It has been observed, that Vossius views the preposition 
ad, and conjunction at, as originally one. He has also re- 
marked, that in Lat. at is sometimes used as the preposi- 
tion, and ad as the conjunction. Adqne occurs in ancient 
inscriptions for atque. As he, and other learned writers, 
have supposed that ad might be traced to Heb. H^, ad, it 
deserves attention that, in the same language, /)h(, aeth, as a 
preposition, occurs in almost all the senses of LaX, ad and 
Goth, adj at, signifying ad, apud, prope, coram, cum, &c. 

m2 
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When joined with a pronoun, it receives the dagesch forte, 
and becomes it or aet. 



Ob, for, on account of. 

Amongst various conjectures, thrown out by Vossius as 
to the origin of this preposition, the most probable is, that 
it has been formed from Gr. vt4, as used in the sense of 
3m, or Lat. propter. What Scheide means by referring to 
hf^f 8UCCU6, or iwh ultio, I cannot guess. V. £tymol. Ind. 
1242. 

Whatever may have been the origin of ob itself, we have 
some vestiges of the use of a cognate term among the Scy- 
thian tribes. Gudm. Andr. explains Isl. ^ as a preposi- 
tion signifying ob ; giving as examples, of-g^^gr obitus, af- 
langt oblongum, 8lc. He also says that anfov q/* is an ob- 
solete preposition, used very commonly in the sense of cb 
in ancient writings. Hence, he subjoins, aufugr, obversus^ 
inversus, sinister, aufugt, 8lc. 

In Alem. both ob and op occur in the same sense in com- 
position. Obley, oblationes, oblatae, is most probably cor- 
rupted from the Latin. Otfrid uses oppheron as signifying 
sacrificare, offerre ; and Isidore opper for oblationes. The 
same observation undoubtedly applies to these terms. Ob€ 
is used simply m the sense of pro; as, oba gU€Ue, pro bono^ 
Otfrid 



Per, by, tlirough. 

As it seems doubtful whether the position of some phi- 
lologists, that this has been formed from m^l, be well- 
founded, I have not classed it with the Gr. preposiuoa. 
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Perhaps it ought rather to be viewed as allied to vt^tk 
ultra. 

Isl. fyrefy anciently fyre, properly signifies per. ' The 
same came— to bear witness of the light, that all men, skj/ll- 
du fj/rer hann trua, should through him believe;' Job. I. 
7. Su.6. foer has the same signification. Foer Gud aer 
that sa, Per Deum juro ita esse ; Ihre. 

Pfr, in composition, has two different senses, those of 
intension and privation, in which we may remark a striking 
analogy between the Lat. and Goth. The proofs of this 
analogy principally appear in the usije of Alem. and Teut. 
Jer, ver, tir. 

1 • Per in Lat is used intensively. I need scarcely refer 
to peragere, perficere, percellere, &.c. From Alem. louben, 
credere, is formed fer-liimuen commodare, q.. to have so 
much confidence in a person as to lend to him ; from recchen 
ducere, fer-recchen porrigere ; from thuesben occidere, fir* 
duesben perdere, abolere ; from fahen progredi, fir-fahen 
persequi, signifying to follow with ardour ; from Teut. 
baesen errare, ver-baesen stupefacere ; from bj/ten mordere^ 
ner-byten admordere, morsu necare; from blyven manere^ 
ver-bh/ven permanere, &c. 

Foer has the same acceptation in Su.G. Hence Jberhin- 
dra is more forcible than hindra, impedire, foermimka than 
mimka minuere; like LaX. perficio from faeio, peroro from 
oro ; as Ihre has observed, vo. Foer. AS. for has a similar 
use. Baernan wxexej for^baernan eicardere ; gnagan rodere, 
for-gnagan corrodere, 8cc. Fj/ri in IsK has an inten^ve 
sense ; as fyri-banna prohibere« It is viewed as analogous 
to Lat. per, Gl. Edd, 

2. Per in Lat. has often a privative sense, as in perdere, 
perire, perimere, &c. Alem. fer-bruchen, deficere, is from 
bmchen uti ; fer-choren, rejicere, from choren probare ; 

M 3 
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fer-duen, abuti^ from duen hcere ; Jirnlan, perdere, from 
the same verb, as Germ, ver-thun, id. from thun facere. 
From Su.G. goera facere, (Scot, gar, ger, to cause, to 
make,) foer-goera perimere ; from komma venire, foer^kom- 
ma perdere ; from warda fieri, foer-warda perire ; from ga 
ire, Jher^a perire. Ihre compares these to Lat per-do 
from do, per-eo from eo, and per-imo from amo, Foer-fara, 
from fara proficisci, more nearly resembles per-eo, as this 
IS the very signification of the term. Ihre, vo. Fara, when 
referring to Lat. per-eo, per-do, adds; Interque conferen- 
dum cogita, utrum destruendi significatio particulae per sit 
adsignanda, an vero alius fontis sit vocabulum. 

A.S. for-faran perdere, like the Su.G. term, is from 
faran \xq, for-laeran decipere, seducere, from laeran do- 
cere ; Jir-doUj delere, from don agere, facere, &c. Isl. 
fyrij has not only an intensive, but also a privative, sense ; 
as fyri-byth interdico, from the preposition, and biuda ju- 
bere. Nemast signifies capere, Jyn-nemast negligere^ /ci/ae- 
da loqui, fyri-qiuieda abnegare, &c. 

The different significations of these prepositions, the one 
conveying the idea of augmentation, the other of destruc- 
tion, are not so remote from each other as might appear at 
first view. Both in fact include the general idea of going 
quiie through, either to perfection, or to perdition. They 
seem illustrated by a phrase pretty common with our old 
Scottish poets, doing to dede, or as in old Eng., * doing to 
death.' This seems to confirm the opinion, that per, fer, 
&c. are allied to Gr. m^ci, which denotes excess^ as formed 
from TTil^M transadigo. 
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LATIN CONJUNCTIONS. 



Acf and. 

This may perhaps be viewed as originally the same with 
Heb. ^\kf acli, which as it signifies sed, is also used in 
the sense of praeter, praeterquam ; of utique, omnino ; and 
of caeterum. Stiould this be supposed rather too remote 
a fountain, instead of deriving it, with Leraiep and Scheide, 
from fl(xd#y a verb I can find in no Lexicon, supposed to 
signify acuere^ it would seem preferable to consider it as al- 
lied to the numerous Gothic family of verbs and particles 
expressing augmentation. Home Tooke has clearly proved 
the affinity of the vaiious synonymes of Eke ; Divers. Purl. 
1. 177* Perhaps he would not have deviated far from his 
plan, although he had included Lat. ac. It may have been 
originally written aug, from aug-ere to increase ; as we know 
that c was often pronounced by the Latins as g. There is, 
at any rate, every reason to view the Lat. verb as radically 
the same with Moes.G. ank-an, A.S. aec'-an, eac-^n, Alem. 
aucbron^ Germ, auch-en, Su.G. oek-a, I si. auk-^, Dan. oeg- 
er, Belg. oeck-erif all expressly signifying aug-ere, Ac cannot 
indeed be considered as different in sense from Moes.G. 
auA, A.S. 6ac, Aleni. aiiA, Germ, aiich, Isl. Dan. og, Su.G. 
Qchy Belg. ookf Eng. eke^ etiam, also ,- for it properly con- 
veys the idea of addition to what has been previously said. 

Moes.G. aky sed, seems radically different from ank 
etiam ; analogous to A.S. ac and oc, id. These particles, 
however, correspond to Heb. *|K, ach, in one of its signi- 
fications. 

M 4 
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Aut, either, or. 

The learned Julius Scaliger derives this from Gr. mSrt, 
rursum, iterum^ postea ; De Caus. Lat. Ling. c. 22* There 
is so little connexion in signification here, that the etymon 
is by no means satbfactory. It may be worth while to exar 
mine, if we can find any thing in the Goth, dialects, that 
has more appearance of affinity. 

Moes.G. aiththau is used precisely in the same sense. 
Hi hungailh ei quam galairan witath aUIUhau praufetuns\ 
' Think not that I am come to destroy the law or the pro- 
phets;' Matt. 5. 17. Otkthe is the correspondent term io 
A.S. Tha ae oththe tha witegan. Uththau occurs in the same 
sense, Joh. Q. 2. Quhas fravaurhtaj sa uththau fadrein is, 
et blinds gabaurans warth : * Who did sin, this man, or his 
parents, that he was bom blind V In A.S. it is othihe. It 
still occurs for i in Gr. 

In Franc, athe is commonly used as dgmiying aut, vel, 
in the Capit'ularia ; as in Lib. 4. c. 19. In Isl. it assumes 
the form of eth, eiha, and eda. In Su.G. it is also etha, 
eda. Tha en verelz mathr nil aign til Closter giefa etha 
til Kirkiur : Si homo secularius coenobio cuidam aut tem-' 
plo bona sua inunobilia legare voluerit : Jjsg. Gothl. c. 7« 
s. 4. 

Edo signifies aut in Alem. Edo sosama, vel etiam ; 
Kero, c. 7. Ihre and Schilter derive modem Sax. edder 
from this source. The latter conjoins Eng. either. But 
this is apparently from A.S. aegther uterque, alterater ; and 
perhaps edder should be traced to the same source. 
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Etf and. 

This conjunction has been deduced from Gr. tn, adhuc^ 
by supposing an abbreviation. To tills etymon Vossius sub- 
joins ; Possis et quoque deducere ab Hebraeo JIM {eth), 
quod adverbiuni est congregandi. 

Moes.G. ith is often used in the sense of atitem, vero ; 
also as equivalent to cum, when ; sometimes for ergo, there- 
fore^ and for si if. It is also used for i% in Or., as in Joh. 
6. 16. Ith swe seithu worth; * And when even was now 
come ;' ^( }f i^f/U fyiMr*. It in like manner occurs as the 
translation of Mi ; as in Matt. 6. 24. ' No man can serve 
two masters : for either he will hate the one and love the 
other ; or else he will hold to the one, ith antharamma fro- 
kann, and despise the other;' m< tS Iri^v MT«^{«nini. — Luk. 
1. 33. Ith thiudinassaus is ni wairthith andei\ * And of 
his kingdom there shall be no end ;' K«i rii^ /0«riAf/«K, &c. 
Sotberg tesA&jah in this place. 



Sed, but 

Of the origin of this conjunction no satisfactory account 
has been assigned by Philologists. That of Lennep, from 
et, is more reasonable than any of the rest It was ancientiy 
written set. V. Nolten. Lex. I. 48. As sed is used as equi- 
valent to verum, ver6y it may have some affinity to Moes.G. 
sweihau tamen, verumtamen, used in rendering Gr. irxiv, f^if, 
ftifr^i, and }f. It is put for the latter, Matt. 7. 15. Atsai- 
quhith swethaufaura liugnpraufetum; n^m;^iTi }t ut^ ^vi^ 
^{«^T*lv ; ' Bvt beware of false prophets.' 

Su.G. saet, satt, and Isl. satt, signify verum, being the 
neuter of sann verus. The Moe8.G. term seems allied to 
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these; though still more closely to A.S. soth veins. Soth, 
sothcy is often used adverbially in the sense of vere, revera; 
enim, autem. Tha waes €oth ma aer; Tunc erat autem 
sicut antea ; Caedmon. 2. 22. 

Swethauy saet, sothe, and Lat. sed may all be viewed as hav- 
ing been prii^iarily used as implying a concession, exception^ 
or limitation, of something previously expressed in a vague 
manner, q. ' to speak the truth, to speak correctly.' Hence, 
the terms would come to be applied adversatively. 



Vel, or. 

The conjectures of Vossius as to the origin of this par- 
ticle have no probability.. The hypothesis of Scheide is 
scarcely more satisfactory. He views it as used for veil; 
which, he says, is the ablative of veUs, ixts, volutio, revolutio. 
The root, he adds, is iiAf# volvo. Etymol. Ind. p. 1300. 
But what connexion vel has with revolution, it is not easy 
to perceive. 

I take notice of this conjunction merely to remark that 
there may possibly be some affinity between it and Isl. ella. 
The resemblance is at least as strong as between it and uxiai; 
and the sense is nearly the same; ali^, aliter. We have only 
to suppose the use of the digamma here, as in the formation 
of vel from iAk. Gudm. Andr. derives ella from Heb. vhl^, 
ella, quin, TiKt ti/a, vel, sen, sive. But he undoubtedly 
meant to refer to y^> ^^h which properly signifies for- 
tassis. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



OF PRONOUNS. 



From the general affiDity, which, it is acknowledged, the 
Latin evidently bears to the Greek, those parts of speech, 
that are essential in the formation of every language, as oc- 
curring in the former, if not obviously derived from the latter, 
have been traced to it often at the expence of violent straiiH 
ing. It seems scarcely to have been supposed by learned in- 
vestigators, that, where a Lat. word had no resemblance of 
the synonyme in Gr., it might possibly have been imported 
from some other ancient tongue. Or, if this idea has been 
entertained, a leap has been made at once to some oriental 
language; without the slightest endeavour to discover, if there 
was any intermediate link of communication with a people 
less remote both as to national consanguinity and local situ- 
ation. 

Notwithstanding the close connexion between the Gr. and 
Lat., and the certainty that great part of Italy was peopled 
in an early period by colonies from Greece, it does not seem 
at all necessary toilifer, that, where the intimate affinity of 
language appears, the Latins in every instance borrowed from 
the Greeks. While it cannot be doubted that the Gr., in 
many of its more original and component terms, nearly re- 
sembles the Goth., it is not unlikely that the Latins derived 
a number of these terms immediately from the same source. 
This idea forces itself on our minds, where the Lat. word 
retains a stronger resemblance^ and does not seem to have 
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passed through the softening medium of the speech of Achaia. 
The presumption that this has been the case is still stronger, 
when we find in Lat. what may be viewed as a radical or pri* 
mary term, nearly resembling the synonyme in Goth., and 
trace no such resemblance in the Greek. 

These observations seem particularly to apply to the pro- 
nouns. While some of these, which may be traced through 
almost eveiy dialect of the Goth., are common to Gr. and 
Lat, others are found only in the latter; or bear much 
stronger marks of resemblance to the Scythian stock than 
they do in the Greek. From the great distance of time, 
however, as well as from the difference of national confor- 
mation of organs, in consequence of habit, or the temperature 
of climate, considerable allowance must be made for a par- 
tial change of form. 

From the comparison of bodi nouns and pronouns io Goth, 
widi those of the civilized nations of antiquity, two remarks 
occur, which may be viewed as rules necessary in conducting 
Ibis investigation. 1. It appears that one aue is often put 
for another. In various instances, what b used as the dative 
in Goth, appears as the accusative in LaL, and tbe accu- 
sative of the former as the dative of the latter. £• There 
seems also to have been an interchange of getiders; unless 
it should rather be supposed, that these had not been so de- 
finitely narked in tbe parent language when die other branch* 
<d off from it. 

In order to give as distinct an idea as possible of this affi« 
nity, I shall exhibit, in columns, tbe pronouns of tbe oortbera 
joitioos widi those of tbe Greeks or RcMuans which they re- 
semble, ^liere the similarity of the Goth, tarns is not cfi»- 
cemible, or less striking, tbey are prinled in tbe Roman cha- 
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^Eytf; Ego; I. 
Norn. Gen. Dat. Accus. 

Lat. ^g-o; 'T^y aoc. m»5; mihi^ anciendy mi. me, 
Moes«G. ik; tnei-na; mis like aoc. Lat. mik. 

gen. V. accus. mik. 
A.S. ic; min; f7te;acca8.m€c,from meymtc. 

Moes.G. mik ; 

Franc. ik; min; mi, me; mi, me. 

Isl. fg; myn; mier; accus. mtg; mig. 

Swed. jag; mig; mig; mig. 

Germ, ich; ^nei-ner; mir, accus. iTiicA ; mich. 

Belg. ik; myns, met-ner; my; my. 

O-Eng. .r 
and bcot 

It is remarkable that there is scarcely a vestige of afl^ty 
in the plural, or dual, of some of the northern languages. 
The Lat. plural, however, seems to have had quite a diflfer- 
ent origin from the singular. It might perhaps be suppo* 
sed that Lat. nos had originated from the Moes.G. and 
Germ, accusative plural .by transposition ; and that nostri 
had some similarity to the Moes.G. and Germ, genitive UU" 
sara. Germ, unser. It may be observed, that the possessive 
pronoun, in the various Goth, dialects, differs from Lat 
mens, merely in the introduction of the letter n, and in the 
termination. Moes.G. raeins, A.S. Alem. min ; in accusa- 
tive,[ii2em, A.S. min, Alem, (fern.) id* ; in nominative plural, 
meiimi; A.S. Alem. nii/<e. 
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Xv, Dor. rZ ; Lat. Tu ; Thou. 



Nom. Gen. Dat. Accus. 



Gr. 


rv; 


r#v; 


a-oi} 




T«at. 


tu; 


tuiy anc. tis ; 


tibi ; anc. ti ; 


te. 


Moes.G 


, thu ; 


theina; 


Aus ; Lat. gen. tis ; 


thuk. 


A.S. 


thu; 


thin; 


the; 


*Aew 


Franc. 


thu, tu; 


thin; 


thir; 


M/A. 


IsL 


thu; 


thyn; 


thier ; 


thig. 


Swed. 


du; 


tkig; 


thig; 


thig. 


Genn* 


du; 


deiner ; 


dir; 


dich. 



Some might be disposed to view Moes.G. Jos^ you^ as in- 
dicating some affinity to Lat. vos ; unless it should be sup- 
posed that the latter remains in izwis^ which has the same 
signification. This, however^ has more resemblance of Gr. 
•^i7(y the nominative plural of •iT. If we suppose the letter 
i in izwis to be postponed, it would give a sound very similar 
to that of the dative c^Iti. 



Lat. is, ea, id; he, she, it. 

Nom. Gen, Dat. Accus. 

Lat. is; ejus; ei; eum, 

Moes.G. 15; is, fem. izos; imnia; ina, dat. imm-z. 

A.S. he ; hi ; him, gen. hi; hine, dat. him. 

Franc, ir^ hie ; iz, es; himo; him, himo, hin. 

Isl. sa; thess; theim; thann. 
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In Feminine. 






Nom. 


Gen. 


Dat. 


Accits. 


Lat. 


ea, sa ; 


ejus; 


ei; 


tarn. 


Moes.G. 


. si, so, soh ; 


izos, accu8. 


izai, accus. 


ija. 


A.S. 


seo'j 








Franc. 


siu, sia ; 


hiro, iro ; 


hiro, iro ; 


siuy sia, se. 


Isl. 


su ; 


their rar 


theirre ; 


thaa. 



It is helieved hy philologists, that the ancient Latins used 
sa for ea, because they said sos instead of eos. We learn 
from Ennius that the latter wa^ continued to his time. V. 
Auctor. Lat. ling. p. 185. Ulph. lllustr. p. 1 78. vo. Sa. 
We perceive the analogy between Lat. sa, Moes.G. si, so. Sec. 
and not only the female pronoun demonstrative of our times 
she, but old £ng. and Scot, scho, id. 

As SOS was used for eos, we discern the relation that Lat. 
suns had to the third person, as signifying what belonged to 
him, or was his ovm. Gr. ait, indeed, had the sense of tutts, 
as formed from rv tu, or A /e. But it can hardly be suppo- 
sed, that the Latins would derive a term, to be applied in 
their language to the third person, from one in Gr. restricted 
to the second. Vossius says that stius was anciently sos, sa, 
sum, which he derives from Gr. it, id. ; the sibilation being 
frequently substituted by the Aeolians for the aspirate. If 
we suppose the Latins to have borrowed directly from the 
Scythians, no such change was necessary. For, as Moes.G. 
sis corresponds to 57/iand sibi, ^tndsik, Franc, sih, lose, sues 
signifies suns, proprius. 

To Lat. id correspond Moes.G. ita, A.S. hit, Isl. hiti, 
hid, Franc, hit, it, Belg. het, £ng. U, Scot. hit. 
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Id Plural 



Nom. Gen. 

Lat. iif eor-um, 

eae; ear-um ; 

Moes.G. eis like hat* 
clat.> alsof/'-a; 

A.S. hig, iga, hi; hir-a, 

heQr-2L ; 

Franc. Air-a, Air-o ; 

her; 

Isl. theirr-z ; 



Dat. Accus. 
iisy eis ; eos, 

eas. 

gen. iUy 
izo. ijoSf femin. 



O. Eng. 



hcTj now their. 



• • 



81, sia, we. 



In Moes.G. the article, in all its cases, genders, and num- 
bers, with the addition of ef, holds the place of a relative 
pronoun. Perhaps the accusative plural thos may be view- 
ed as resembling eos^ with the dental sound prefixed. 

From this comparison there seems far more reason to 
think, that the Latins borrowed the pronoun m, ea^ from the 
Scythians, than that they formed it from Gr. inei, as Julius 
Scaliger imagines, or from i^ according to the opinion of 
Vossius. If formed from «(, there would certainly have 
been some resemblance in the oblique cases. There is no 
similarity, however, between S and ejuSy £ and ei, &c. 
But as the nominative is the same m LolL and Moes»G., we 
have seen that there is a striking analogy between the oblique 
cases in Lat., and some of these in most of the northern 
languages. 

QuiSf quae, quid? Who, which, what? The conjectures 
of etymologists, as to the origin of this pronoun, are by no 
means satisfactory. Julius Scaliger derives it from kms l'. 
Vossius prefers the opinion of those who deduce the former 
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from r/f. Scbeide is iuclioed to substitute xl U as the oris^in 
of tfids, and «i Y of qui, Etymol. p. 1265. But there is 
undoubtedly such resemblance between quis and the analo- 
gous Goth, pronouns, as to give reason fox supposing tliat 
they had a common root. 



Lat. 



Nom. Gen. Dat. Accus. 

qitis'j ctffuSfUnc. cui, anc. quern, 

quae; quoius; quoi ; quant, 

quid, quod ; 
Moes.G. quhas ; quhis ; quhe ; 



A.S. 



Alem. 



Isl. 



Swed. 



Belg. 



quho; 




quha; 




hwa; 




hwaet; 


hwaes; 


fsjer; 


wes, hties; 


huer; 




tcatfhuat; 




huet; 


huers; 


huoT ; 


huerrar ; 


huert ; 


huers ; 


hwem ; 






hwars ; 


hwad; 




wie; 


wiens; 


wat; 


wier; 



wien; 



quid, quod. 

quhan-^. 

dat. quJiamm-ti. 

quha. 

hamene, hwone, 

dat. hwam. 

hwaet. 

wen-^, hueft-a. 

dat. wem, huem. 

huat. 



huert. 

hwem. 

hzcem* 

hwad. 

z&ien. 

wat. 



In Islandic> in which r seems a favourite, though often 
silent in the end of a word, we find tliis letter inserted, which 
partially obscures the resemblance. In genitive plural huor-' 
ra is used in all the genders, nearly resembling quorum ; 
Ulphilas renders w^lf r/v« by du quiiamma, Job. 6. 68. 
But as almost all the Gothic tribes prefer n to tnin the ac- 
cusative, it may be observed, that in this respect there 19 

N 
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more sinilarity to the Gr. than to the Lat. Thus Moes.G. 
quhan-a, A.S. hwaene, hwone^ Alem. huenra^ &c. exhibit 
symptoms of early relation to Gr.^r, iu I am indeed stroi^- 
ly inclined to think that the aspirate of the Greeks, the gut- 
tural of the Goths, and the sound expressed by ^ in Lat., 
were originally the same; or differed as little from each 
other as the pronunciation of a particular word, or letter^ 
does in one province, from that which prevails in another. 



y Qualis, of what sort. 

It is unnecessary to make any observations here with re- 
spect to the affinities of this relative, either to the Gr., or to 
the Goth, dialects. Enough has been said on this subject, 
under the terminations AtMf, Lw. I shall only add, that 
Moes.G. quhileiks occurs, Matt. 8. 27. for iFTrnwUf * What 
manner of person is this ?' Qualis est hie i Jun. It is from 
quhe cui, and leiks similis ; literally, to what, or, to whom, 
like'? used interrogatively, precisely in the same aenne with 
Scot, quhat'like. All that is intended here, is to exhibit the 
Lat. term as compared with those of similar signification in 
the northern languages. 

Nom. Gen. Dat. Accus. 

I^t, qualis; qualis; quali; qualem, 

'M.oea.G. quheleiks ; quheleikis; quheleik- qukeleikana* 

amma ; Gr. «x<«im>. 
A.S. hwilc ; quhilces ; hwikvLm ; kwilcne. 

Franc, hwilc, hmlic^ weliches ; 

welich, &c. 
Swed. hrvilken; hmlkens; hwilktn ; kwilken* 
Belg. welk, welke ; welks, welker; welken ; welken. 

It would be superfluous to illustrate talU in the 
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manner. The same resemblance may be marked between 
Lat. ^iter and Franc, wether j uueder, husther ; also between 
neuter and Franc, newetlier, id. V. Hickes, Gramm. Fr. 
Theot. p. 43. 

The observations of Ibre, a man who has the highest 
claims on the literary world, concerning the Lat. relative 
terms ending in ter^ are entitled to peculiar attention. Speak'- 
ing of alter, he says; '^ Every body perceives, that the first 
part of the word is formed from alius ; but what is the 
meaning of the latter part, b not equally obvious, unless it be 
viewed as equivalent to earum, so that alter is, q. alius eorum, 
nter^^uis eorumy neuter-^^nullus eorum. That no one may 
think that this is merely accidental, the consonancy of the Or. 
language is to be remarked, which has the same termination^ 
only with the addition of •« i as in trt^^f win^^, Uiirt^'$i, 
Mn^fy 8lc. In Moes.G., evidently in the same sense, the 
synonymous words terminate in thar ; as anthar alter, hva- 
tkar uter : and we still use enthera alteruter, hwilkenthera 
uter, ingenihera neuter. That the Gr. and also the Lat. owe 
theirs to the Goths, is evident from this, that ihera, the geni- 
tive plural of the pronoun then [ille], remains among us only ; 
for our ancestors, as appears from our ancient laws, as well 
as from our historical writings, said gods thera, bona eorum, 
thera skip, eorum naves, &c." Ulph. lllust. Pref. p. 8. 



*Exuff, t7/e. 

Lennep derives Gr. huTff from the obsolete U*;, which, 
he says, does not differ much in meaning from Utif, procul. 
Hence he deduces Ixu, iliic there, as if it were said, '^ in a 
place at some distance." Scheide views vc0, venio, cedo, as 
the origin, through Ut7 as the medium, quasi dicas cessione ; 
Etymol. p. ^62. In Moes.G. jain5 precisely corresponds 
to vcu96i. The initial letter is G, in that form for which the 

N 2 
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northern literati hkte, in writiagy subalilutecl if. But it 
should be observed, diat it is not pronQiinoed as Fx. J, hut 
as Eng. y in the beginning of a wwd. This is obvious 
from Moes.G. ja ita, die origin of our yea ; jer, auDUS, a 
year ; jungy juveoia, }iQung ; jak, jugum, « yoke. la A.S. 
and Alem.| G is used, in place of this letter ; and iheie 
seems good reason to think that it was apcieady pronounced 
very differently from F, as being, at leasts a a^ong guttural. 
Jains would thus sound as if the initial letter had been Gr. 
Xi if it did not more nearly resemble tthe articalation of ». 
Alem. dmn, also keinf ullus, nught se(eQi to be a cognate 
term. Although rendered nuUui by Siclulter, and also bgr 
Wachter, Hickes gives it a sense direetiy ^opposite. Bat 
there can be no doybt of the affiaiity of Alew. gener, aste, 
hodie j>/?er. V. Schilter in vo. In the pl^nj it is* gene; 
Gene al, isti omnes ; Otfrid. This, it appears^ has lost the 
original sound of the initial coyosoqa^lt. Henoa in Betg. 
gender, illic, istic ; as MoesXj. jainar, ibi, illic, jflind Ulu«, 
from jatns or gains, ille. Kilian virrites ghender; and gAene, 
ille, is. Here we see the origin of £ng. yond, yonder, al- 
though immediately forined from A.S. geond, id. S11.G. 
hin, ille, as well as Isl. hinn, id. and hanu iste, must cer- 
tainly be traced to the same source. Thus it appears that 
"Moes.G. jains, or gains, must have originally been pconoaji* 
ced with at least a guttural sound. 
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CHAPTER Vm. 



OF THE NAMES OF NUMBERS. 



It is geaerally admitted, that one of the most certain tests 
of the affinity of nations^ is a comparison of the designations 
given in their different languages to numbers. There may 
often be a similarity, or even an identity of terms, having the 
same meaning, while this is merely the effect of accident^ or 
at most of occasional intercourse. But when the names of 
numbers, in one language, appear radically the same with 
those in another,^ it scarcely admits of a doubt that they have 
originated from a common fountain. To diis test the affin- 
ity of the Goth, to the Gr. and Lat may safely be submitted. 
Considerable variation may be suppo9ed ; as this is obvious 
even in the Lat., where it is believed that th^ term was bor- 
rowed from the Greek. Thus it is admitted that unm has 
been formed, not from tit, but from the genitive if-t. 
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ligo, because the units are combined in this number. Did 
Mve proceed on the same ground with Wachter, itkit ostendo^ 
monstro^ indico^ might seem to have as good a daioi as 
cither of them. 

The affinity between the Gothic and Celtic is undoubted- 
ly very remote. A considerable number of radical and mo- 
nosy llabic terms, however, are comn}on to both. It must 
be evident that the names of numbers, as fomid among tbe 
ancient British, ought to be reckoned among these. They 
are un, daw, dwy, driy fedKar, pump, chwich, saithf nytA, 
varc, and deg* In Gaelic they are aon, da, tri, cdthir, 
culgf si or sioj seachd, ochdy naoi, and deich. 

I shall here subjoin the declension of the different terms 
signifying one, as a proof of their near relation. 





Nom. 


Gen. 


Dat. 




Accos. 


Gr. 


*hy i9 i 


iwf ; 


ht; 




<MI* 


I^t. 


un-us ; 


unius ; 


yni ; 




finum. 


M0CS.G. 


. ains, ain ; 


aims; 


ainamma ; 
pi. anai; 


dat. 


, ainamL, ain 


A.S. 


an, aen; 


ones; 


amim ; 




anne. 


Franc. 


eyn, en ; 


eines ; 


einemo ; 




etnen, an. 


Isl. 


eyrn, eyn ; 


eyns; 


einum ; 




einn. 



Gr. iTt^6iy alter, is formed from nV, unus, as a compara- 
tive ; Dor. «rf^«f. Moes.G. avthar has been viewed as a 
cognate term, notwithstanding the intermediate it. For 
some of the Gothic tqbes were partial to this letter, inlro- 
duciiig it in words from which it was excluded by others 
of the same stock. While cuth signified notus among the 
Anglo-Saxons, it was kuntks in Moes.G., cund in Alem. 
For A.S. muth os, other tribes said mund, &c. Thus, in- 
stead of Moes.G. anthar, the A.S. term was other. From 
Ir, the neuter of wV, or i»o« the genitive, the Greeks formed 
iuxcf singiilaris ; from unus, the Latins unictts ; and io like 
manner from ain the Moeso-Gotfas had their ainahra, 
ainoh-o, unic-us, unic-^. 
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OF COMPARISON. 



Tliis is the only thing in regard to nouns, that seems to 
require particular notice. 

1. The comparative in Gr., it has been generally saidj 
is formed by means of rt^f. Later M^riters, however^ seem 
to view i^f as properly the termination ; observing that 
** adjectives, regularly compared, have the comparative by 
changing $ of the positive into r, and assuming i^/' V. 
Jones, Granun. p. 19* If this observation be well-founded^ 
t( is most probably the only essential part of the terminar ' 
tion. In some instances r seems .to be inserted merely for 
the sake of the sound; as in i^xur-t^f simplicipr, from 
Mw?^s simplex, ivy««--ff«$ benevolentior, from wwt bene- 
volus. 

According to this idea, the conformity between the Gr. 
and Goth., in this mode of comparison, is obvious. Er is 
not used, indeed, by Ulphilas ; but it is the common sign 
of the comparative in the A.S., which, as a viritten lan- 
guage, has the next claim to antiquity. Nor is er only used, 
but also ere, ar, aere, ir, or^ ur, yr ; and all these in an emr 
phatical form with the addition of a, as era, ara, &c. £r 
has the same use in Alem., as in scon-er pulchrior, from 
scon pulcber ; also in Germ, and Bdgic. In Su.G. and 
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IsL, it aMumes the form of are. Tbus^ from Isl. skjfr da- 
TUB, ia formed skyr^are clarior. 

The observation of Wachter on this subject deserves par- 
ticular attention. '^ No particle/' he says, '' can be better 
adapted for this purpose. For er with the ancients signifies 
ante. Hence, annexed to the positive, it strengthens its 
meaning, and communicates to it that degree which it for- 
merly had not. For ante is not only used in relation to 
time and place, but also as to quality." Proleg. Sect. vL 
Thus stark, signifying strong, vrhen it assumes the form of 
staerk-er, denotes that the person spoken of is strong before 
another, that is, surpasses him in strength. In a similar 
manner, Alem. furira, primarily signifying anterior, firom 
yt/ri, fiir, ante, before, is used in the sense of major, prae- 
pollens. Ftirira Abrahame, major Abrahamo; Otfr. iii. 
18. 66. Furiro, in Gl. Mons. is not only rendered major, 
but melior. 

Or is the termination used in Lat., as docth'Or, from doo 
ttis, 8lc. But the change here is not greater than what is 
often found in A.S. and Alem. From A.S. leoht, levis, is 
formed leoht-or, levior ; from Alem. seon, not only scofi-er, 
but scon-or. 

The Moes.G. forms this degree by adding izo, or oza. 
Thus hauh-Hzo is altior, from hauh altus ; frodriza sapieiH 
tior, from froda sapiens ; swiuth-oza fortior, from smntha 
fortis. There is a considerable likeness between the former, 
and one mode of forming the Or. comparative, when ^09 
or rr^f is the termination; as in fut^tn major, %^vr$n melior. 
Moes.G. maizOy major, seems indeed the same with the 
Gr. word, only that the final 9 is wanting ; as the superla- 
tive maists, maximus, might seem merely an abbreviated 
form of ftiytrt* 

3. As the Gr. in various instances forms the superlative 
by the addition of s^h, the Moes.G. resembles it by the 
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use of ids, Ula. From nrnx-^ pulcher, or rather from imaa* 
•i pulchritudoy or^inates tUxx-i^H pulcherrimus; from ixfn 
inimicitiai Sfx^-«cH vald^ inimicus ; from ftl^mt magnus, ^- 
«f-H maximus; from irfX-uf multua, ^xu^h plurimus. Tbus^ 
from Moes.G. manags multus^ is formed mrniagAsti ; the 
comparative being manaffzq ; from hauh altus, hauhiza al- 
tior, hauh-isU altissimus. When the superlative is used 
ivith peculiar emphasis, ista is the termination ; bai^ista op- 
timusy manag'ista plurimus, frumrista primus. In what 
has been called the Ruqicy or oldest Scandinavian dialect 
of the Gothic, bradrista signifies latissimus. V. Hickes, 
Gramm. A.S. 4®. p. 23. This learned writer remarks the 
affinity between this and the Gr. mode of comparison. 

The same form is preserved in A.S. For asty aest, est, 
ist, ostf usty ystf all mark the superlative ; and emphatically, 
astay-aesta, 8cc. Thus rihtwi^^st, ^est, ^iste, signifies jus* 
tissimus, from riJUwise Justus. This holds equally true of 
the Francic. Of scon or scono, pulcher, sconrtst or scwirott 
is the superlative. This rule is also general in the language 
of Iceland. The termination is astur, emphatically asta* 
In Su.G. it is asty as laerd-asiy doctissimus, firom laerd 
doctus ; in Germ, este, as weU^dCy sapientissimus, from 
nmse sapiens. The Germ, and Belg. follow the same plan, 
by adding $t or Ue to the positive. Thus, from er prior, 
the Germans form erst primus; from hoch celsus, hockit 
celsissimus ; from stark fortis, siaeriist fortissimus. V. 
Wachter. Proleg. Sect. vi. 

d. There seems to be considerable reason for supposing, 
that 'imuSy the sign of the superlative in Lat., is radically 
the same with -mistSy which, besides iste and istOy ia used 
in Goth, for marking this d^ee of comparison. In the 
version of Ulphilas, not only does hauhists occur in the 
sense of altissimus, but auku-mists, emphatically anhutnisia, 
Junius views this as equivalent to haukumists. In the same 



manner, afttM/mU^ enpkrticaUy ttfiu-mda, sigiufieB «hi* 
mas; hiHdiMni0t8, entnvmm, Eng. ArndMOst. Aoatofau» 
lathis k A,Sf. formest, priBnis, Eng. firtmoti; neMkemesi, 
imus, iDfimusy Sco€. nedfohi, A.&. i(^^Hiteif| ufiMwfsi, nK 
premiiS; Scot, umaisi, nfnist. 

Gnrnnnm-itttn toy that in Lat, if die positive emi m er, 
the superfarilive is fonned by adding rimus ; and if it end not 
in er, from the next case in i, by adding ssimus. Buir 
grammatical nites are deductions from facts, or perhaps 
more frequently from appearances. The first principle ob- 
▼ionsly laid down in these rules, is, that all diose letterar 
must be viewed as marking the superlative, in one pardcu- 
lar form, which are not found in some case of the positive. 
But on what ground, save that of mere appearance, must 
we suppose so many modes of forming the superlative, one 
from the nominative, b» pulcher-rimus from fulcher; one 
from the genitive, as dKti-ssimus from docti ; and one from 
the dative, as miti'ssimus from miti? Is it not more reason- 
able to suppose, that originally the distinctive terminatioil 
would be added to the noun in its most simple form f Ttis 
seems evidently to have been the case as to pulcher and nit- 
tis. They wonid thus appear as pulcher^mus and mUis' 
imtis ; but, euphoniae cmtsa, the last consonant of tlie posi- 
tive would be doubled. This corresponds to the general 
analogy of language. TTius, in Eng., from so^ we do not 
form sotish, but sottish. In the same manner / is doubled 
before, or in the last syllable of the preterite or participle 
past of verbs ending with this letter ; as travel-led, level-led, 
&c., aldk)ugh it need scarcely be said that ed is the proper 
termination. This observation, it mi^ be thought, cannot 
apply to doctissimus^ But, perhaps it has been originally 
formed from the nonunative singular, with the change of u 

into i. 

It is evident, at any rate, that imm alone can be viewed 
as the sigtr of the superlative. This appears from the v^* 
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liable chtracter of the preceding consonanty wbidi is sot 
only r or 8, but frequently I, x, t, f, ft. BeeideSy this ter- 
mination is found in many words, in which it is precedecL- 
by no adventitious consonant ; as, ext-imus, dexi-imm, uti' 

When we view the Lat. termination solely in regard to 
the language in which it is used, we can discover no meao- 
ing in it. We are reduced to the necessity of supposing 
that it was introduced merely as an arbitrary sign. If we 
compare it with the Gr., from which so many Latin terms 
have had their origin^ we are equally at a loss. But if we 
suppose it to have had a common source, and perhaps a 
common form with Moes.G. mts^s, we can discern a satis- 
factory reason for the adoption of this termination. For 
diere is great reason to think that mists is die same with 
maists, maximus, summus ; as there cannot be a doubt th^ 
this is the meaning of niaestf mest, the analogous termina- 
tion iu A.S., now written most. As A.S« ufe-mtst^ and 
Scot, umist^ have precisely the same signification widi Lat. 
iummuSy what if they were radically one \ We have only to 
suppose that the Latins prefixed the sibilation, a practice 
as we have seen, very common with them. 

Did we regard the rule, with respect to the formation of 
the superlative from the first case in t, it might seem, from 
a variety of examples, that -mus was the only essential cha- 
racter of this degree. Thus, from facilis would be formed 
faci/i-mtts; from agilis, agili-mus; from sitrulis, simili-mui ; 
I being doubled to make the sound more grateful to the 
ear. 

One objection occurs, however, to this hypothesis. It 
supposes a resemblance to the Goth, in that part of the 
word which is subject to inflection ; -imus being changed 
to -imtf, 'imum, -imi, &c. The only conjecture that can be 
formed here, and it must be admitted that it is nothing 
more, is, that the ancestors of the Latins had received the 
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term moists or mists, merely in cam recto, perhaps, while* 
used by the Scythian tribes widiout declension; and that, 
softening its sound, they had at lei^th lost the recollection 
of its original meaning, and used it as a common termina- 
tion. We have the highest degree of presumptive evidence, 
as has been seen in examining the terminations AiMf and 
lAsj that these are originally the same with Goth, /eiibi; 
similis being perfectly analogous to samaleiks, &c. Yet, 
it is certain, that this Goth, word, when it passed through 
the alembic of the Latins, was subjected to the same trans- 
mutation with their conunon terminations, so as to lose its 
distinctive characters. Instead of Moes.G. nom. pi. soma* 
leik-osy the Ronuins said simil^es, 

4. The same irregularity, in the formation of the degrees 
^ comparison, which is found in Gr. and Lat., may be re- 
marked in the Goth, dialects. In many instances the com- 
parative and superlative are formed from the positive; but 
in others there is no coimexion save in signification. I shall 
subjoin some examples ilhistrative of this resemblance in 
anomaly. 



Gr. 


uy»$U, 


m^uttt, 


£^trtm 


Lat. 


bonus. 


melior, 


optimm. 


Moes.G 


.gods, 


batizo. 


batists, or batista. 


A.S. 


god, 


betere^ 


betyst. 


Isl. 


goode, 


betre. 


beste. 


Germ. 


g^f 


besser. 


besten. 


Belg. 


goed. 


beter. 


best. 


Gr. 


(MytKt 


f^tit^m. 


ftiytr^ff 


Lat. 


niagnus, 


major. 


maximus. 


Moes.G. mikils, 


maizo. 


maists, or maista. 


A.S. 


micel. 


maere, 


maestm 


Isl. 


mikelly 


meire. 


mestur or mesie. 


Germ. 


michel, 


mehr, 


meiste. 
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I need scarcely observe, that the Goth, words, expressing 
the positive, have had a common origin Mith the obsolete 
adjective /»fy«ix-»f , whence ^y«f borrows its feminine. Wach- 
ter has remarked the affinity of ^iy-«K to Pers. mih magmas, 
whence mihter major, mihtraSf maximus. As the compara- 
tive of Moes.G. leitil parvus, is minrhizo, and the superlative 
minn-ists ; it must occur, that both these indicate the same 
origin with Lat. min-or^ and mhi^imtis, Isl. minne signifies 
minor, and Alem. min, Germ, and Belg. minder. Moes.G. 
minnists differs from minimus merely in the termination; 
ists being used in this word. Had the other sign of die super- 
lative been adopted, it would have been minmists; and from 
the form of the Lat. term, it seems probable that this was 
the more ancient mode. 

5. As in Gr. and Lat., many comparatives and superla- 
tives are, in the Goth, dialects, formed from prepositions or 
adverbs. Thus, as from «■(« we have ir^irt^f and ir^irmT4f, 
from Lat. prae^ anciently />rt, the analogous terms prior and 
primus, from A.^.for ia former ^xxAformest. From ante 
die latins have formed anterior ; from super, superior and 
snpremus, like V^rt^ti and vTt^ttrt from v^^. In like 
manner, from Moes.G. hindar retro, post, comes the super- 
lative hindumists extremus. Ihre has observed, that from 
ancient Su.G. auft, ifti, ufti, post, was formed the compara- 
tive aefri, ofri,yfri, posterior, and the superlative aefst pot- 
tremus. V . vo. Efter. 
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OP VERBS. 



More than a century has elapsed since the indefatigable 
Hickes remarked after Stiemhelm, the striking conformity 
between the Lat. and the Moes.G. verb in the mode of de* 
clension. So strict is this conformity, he says, that tiiey 
evidendy appear to have had a common parentage. It ought 
to be observed, however, that this resemblance is not uniform 
throughout the verb. It is most obvious in the present indica- 
tive. 





Lat. 


Hab^, 
Habe5, 
Habf^ 

Hubetnus, 

UabetiSf 

Habe/if, 


Moes.GL 


Haba. 

HabiTts. 

Habnt^A. 

Habam. 

HabofVA. 

Hubdnd. 


Preter. 




Habt/iV, 




Habatda. 


Part. pr. 




Hviherts, 

Habe/?/i5, 

Habf7/^e, 

Habe/i/em, 

Hsibentes, 




Htibands. 

Utibandis, 

Hsibafidin. 

Us^yandan. 

Hhbandans, 



The affinity will be still more obvious, if it be adverted to 
that at tn Moes.G. is sounded as e in Latin. This has been 
clearly proved by the industrious Sotberg in his annotations 



Oil tbe version of Ulpbilas, Matt* 10. £5^ and Mar. 1. 45. 
Where « is the Or. vowel, the Moesian bishop has used thd 
letter «; and for i, at. Thus for BnB-xnf* he writes Bethlai^ 
haim, Htrodes, for'n^n?. Sic. Mareschall. Observ. in Matt 
1 1. l6. Moes.G. haberf^ must therefore have been pronounced 
as Lat. htibes, 8cc. 

The Moeso-Goths, like the Latins in the formation of 
some of their verbs, and more especially like the Greeks^ 
prefixed an augment to the preterite. As the Greeks from 
fr$ti0 made inirm*», and the Latins from tango formed teligi, 
from pello, pepuli, &c. the ancient Goths prefixed to their 
preterite the first letter of the verb, if this was a consonant^ 
with the diphthong ai subjoined. Tims the preterite of bi* 
laikan, illudere, was bi-lai-laik \ of fahan capere, fai'fah\ 
of faldan flicstre, fai-fakh; of greitan flere, gai-grot ; of 
tekan capere, tai-toL If the verb began with a vowel, ^ey 
either merely prefixed the diphthong ai, or inserted it after 
the first consonant in the word. From aukan, augere, they 
formed the preterite ai-auk; from afaikan, negare, af-ai^aik. 
The resaon, however, of postponing the augment in the latter 
seems to have been, that afaikan b undoubtedly a compound 
verb, a/* being the preposition. It would appear that the 
Moeso-Goths also used aikan as signifying affirmare, whence 
perhaps Su.G.jViAa id. ; and that the preposition a had a pri- 
vative sense, so as to change the meaning of the verb to which 
it was prefixed. 

The Moes<G. and Gr. resemble each other in the use of 
the dualj with this difference, that, instead of tbe second and 
third persons, as in the active voice in Gr., it occurs only in 
the first and second in Moes.G. The dual was used in pro- 
nouns by the Anglo-Saxons and Alemanni. It is still retained 
in Isl., and extended to verbs. 

O 
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The Goths had tlieir absolute case, in commoo urith the 
Greeks and Latins. Where the Greeks used the genitive, 
and the Latins the ablative, in this form of construction, 
the Scythian tribes prefeired the dative. According to 
Hickes, indeed; they had an ablative case ; and their phra- 
seology might in this view be denominated the ablative ab^ 
solute. But we have formerly observed, that the northern 
writers view what he calls the ablative as merely the dative, 
tiiere being no difference of termination. Ulpbilas uses 
both the present, and the past participle, in this form. 

Dalath than atgaiigandin imma qf fairguifja, laistidedun 
afar imma iunjom managos; Matt 8. 1. * He descending, 
(descendente illo, Jun.) from the mountain, great multi- 
tudes followed him.' The dative is here used in Gr. ; KMrw 
fidfrt ^1 «vrf . — Jah atustauhanaim thaim dagam, bi the 
gredags zcarth ; Luk. 4. '2. * And these days being ended, 
he afterward hungered*' Km wfriXucBuo'Sv avrSf, vrf{«f iin/- 
feirt. The same construction occurs in the A.S. version ; 
j4nd tham dagum gefylledum, hine hingrede. The sub- 
stantive and participle may be viewed either as in the dative, 
or as in the ablative. 

I beg leave to call the attention of the reader to the 
striking coincidence between the (voth. tongues, and those 
of the Greeks and Romans, in relation to the substantive 
verb. The irregularity, not only of the Lat., but of the Gr. 
verb, needs scarcely be remarked. Each of these seem^ to 
have borrowed from different verbs varying considerably in 
form. Sum and es, eram and fui, indicate no radical affi- 
nity; and ik<rof*Mt seems to have very litUe connexion with 

» ^ 

The Moeso-Goths had two substantive verbs ; ztisan esse, 
and wairthan, signifying not only^eri, but esse. We might 
almost suppose that the Latins had imitated them in this 
respect^ feri signifying not only to be made, but to be. 
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They, as the preterite of sum, bad adopted fui from tlie 
obsolete verb fuo, Gr. ^tw, nascor^ ho, sum. But there 
are other parts of the substantive verb, of the origin of 
which no account has been given. . Some writers have de- 
duced the first person singular of the indicative from Gr. 
itftt, taking it for granted that the sibilation had been pre- 
fixed. Others, as Vossius, with greater probability, de- 
rive it from the future of the Gr. verb, ico/Aett ; as ancient 
writers used esum, esis, esit, esumus, 8cc. for siim, es, est, 
sumus. But the question still demands resolution, Whence 
came la-^ficul Do we transgress the bounds of legitimate 
etymology, in supposing that this may have had a common 
origin with Moes.G. wis-an ; especially, when we find that 
this verb, in the first person plural of the preterite indica- 
tive, has the form of wesum, and in die subjunctive, same 
tense, weseim-a? 

But, in order to give a comparative view of the affinity 
of the Gr. and Lat. verbs to those of the Goths, I shall ex- 
hibit them together ; selecting such parts especially as seem 
most nearly allied. 
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Infinitive* 


Participle Present* 


Lat. 


vdl'-e* 


Folens. 


Moes.G. 


, wil'jatL 


Wiljands. 


A.S. 


will-an. 


Willende. . 


Alem. 


tr///-on. 


Willande. 


Isl. 


vill-a. 


Viliande. 


Germ. 


woll evu 


Wollend. 


Belg. 


mll-en. 


Willende. 



It deserves observation, that in A.S. there is a verb ex- 
actly analogous to nollej to be unwilling, from ne veUe. 
This is nill-^nf nell'^tti, from the negative particle ne, and 
ttilkm voile ; in pret. nolde noluit, noldon noluerunt. Swa 
he wille, sva be nellc ; Telit 72olit ; Bed. 5. 9* 



INDEX. 



N. B. The letter D, prefixed to the number, denotes the page 
in the Dissertation^ as distinguishing this from the Hermes s 
the same reference being continued^ throughout the article^ 
when there is no change of tlie capital letter. 



'a, Gr. insep, part, 153, 154, 
probably contracted from 
Mr0, ib. 

Af hh, Alem. Su.G. and C.B. 
insep. part. 154. 

jf, Aa, A.S. adv., 131. 

A, IsL, and Su.G. term., 162. 

Aa^ Isl. insep. part.^ 153. 

Aba, Alem. prep.^ 30. 

Abaris^ called the priest of A« 
polio, D. p. 112y fable con- 
cerning his flight around the 
earth, 113. 

Aben^ Goth, v., 29. 

Abu, Goth, prep., 32. 

Ac, Lat. conj., 183, various 
conjectures as to its origin, 
ib. Goth, cognates, ib. 

Achter, Teut.adv., 134. 

Ad, Lat. prep., 176, etymons 
of Scheide and Vossius, ib. 
a cognate of Goth, atf ib., 
179> viewed as originally the 
Kuae with the coij. a^^ 179« 



Ad, Isl. prep., 177, 178. 

AdoniSf equivalent to Baat^ 
and as some suppose, to 
OdiUf AudiUf and Aiin, D. 
113,114. 

Adventure, Eng. s. 132. 

Adverbs, Gr. 128. Lat. 129,&c« 

Ae^ Su.G. insep. part., 154. 

Ae, Su.G. conj., 123. 

Ae, Aeae, Su.G. adv., 132. 

'Aii, Gr. adv., 129, poetical 
forms, ib., signification, ib., 
rendered by Goth, aixv, ISO. 

Aemulusj Lat. adj., 141. 

Aen, Su.G. conj., 119. 

Aeolians, apparently descend- 
ed from Elisha, D. 47* 

Aerit, Isl. adv , 157. 

Aesir, its signification in the 
Etruscan language, D. 151^ 
152. 
Aet, A.S. prep., 125, 177. 
Aevum, Lat. s. 133. 
Acwe^ Isl. 8. 131. 
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Afy used by the Goths as a 
privative, 155. 

Afy Isl. prep, perhaps allied to 
Lat. ohy 1 80. 

Afi Moes.G. prep.y 27., its va- 
rious forms in the cognate 
languages, ib., conjecture of 
H. Tooke, 28. 

Af^ ancient Lat. prep., 27. 

AfgangandanSy Moes.G. v., 29. 

Afgody A.S. s., S3. 

Afhuga^ Isl. v., 30. 

Aflaith,MoeB.G. v., 31. 

J^seger, Isl. v., 32. 

Agathyrsiy who, D. 141. 

*Ai%K9 Pluto denominated^ D. 
138. 

•'Aid^, Ancient Scyth. s. 166. 

Ai«y, Gr. s., 132. 

*Ai^t Armenians., 166. 

Aiththauy Moes.G. conj., 119, 
allied to Lat. aut, 184<. 

jffw, Moes.G. adv., 129, equi- 
valent to «si, in all its senses, 
ib. 

AitoeinSy Moes.G. adj., 132. 

Algate, Eng. adv., 136. 

Alik, Su.G. adj., 173. 

Alja, Moes.G. conj., 115, cor- 
responds to Gr, «AA(», ib., 
various significations, 116., 

• cognates in the Gotb. dia- 
lects, ib., perhaps of orien- 
tal origin, 117. 

Alja'kii7iia, Moes.G. s., 115. 
Aljatli, Sloes.G. adv., 116. 
'aaa<^, Gr. conj. 115, deduced 

* by Jones from ixx^j ib., 
corresponds in all its signi- 
fications to Goth, alja, ib. 

AOichf Alem. adj., 170. 

*AAAe*<, Gr. adv., 116. . 

Alter^ Lat adj. pron., 195, 
observations of Ihre on the 
Lat. rektives ending in ter, 
ib. 



Am^ C. Brit, prep., 5* 
'Afui, Gr. adv., 94, 140. 
AmabiliSf Lat. adj., 174. 
Ambf Lat. prep. 5. 
Amby Ambuy Celt prep., 5* 
Ambages, Lat s. 7. 
'A^i, Gr. prep., 5, former de<« 
rivation, ib«, various signi- 
fications, 6, traces of it dis- 
covered in almost all the 
Goth, dialects, ib. origin, 7. 
Any Frieslandic prep., 16. 
An, Germ, s., 11. 
An, Su.G. prep., 12. 15. 
"^Ar, Gr. conj., 117, etymoDy 

ib. 
An, Moes.G. and A.S. codj., 

118. 
An^ Ian, Moes.G« and A.S. 

term., 162. 
'Av«, Gr. prep. 9., primary 
meaning, ib., various sigiii<« 
fications, 10. 
Ana, Goth, v., 10. 
Ana, Moes.G. prep., 10, allied 
to the Gr. in all its senses, 
ib. 
Anacharsis, the Scythian, D. 

59. 
Anaitis, Diana called by the 

Lydiaiis, D. 136. 
*Ait«iKUfitn, Gt. v., 15. 
Anakumjan, Moes.G. v., 15. 
Anastodeith, Moes.G. v., 15. 
And, Moes.G. prep. 17, 21. 
And, A.S. Conj., 17- 
And, Su.G. and Isl; prep*, 17> 

24. 
And, Eng. prep., 17, opinion 

of H. Tooke, ib. 
Anda, Moes.G. prep., 17, 21. 
Andanahti, Moe8.G. s., 18. 
Andaxxjairihja, Moe8,G. s. 20, 

23. 
Andatvaurd, Moe8.G. 8. 22. 
Andawkk, MoeswG. t;^ 18. 
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AndraOf Isl. s. 24. ' 

Andsaiquharif Mcltn.G. v., 25. 

Andsakan^ Moe8.G. v,, 24>. 

Ant, ^no/AIetn.prep. 15. 

'Ay«(> Gr. 8.9 165, its term. 
formed firom Goth, tver, 
et3nnon given by Lennep, 
\66i singular coincidence 
between the Goth, and the 
Gr., 167. 

**Anvi Gr. prep., 15. formerly 
ranked as an adv., but often 
used as a prep., ib. 

"a**, Gr. v., 9. 

Ansyn^ A.S. s., 20. 

Ant, Alem. prep., 17. 

^Arr«, Gr. prep., 26^ common 
origin with Goth, anda, ib. 

AntaCj Lat. s., 27. 

Aphrodite^ etymon of, D. 120. 

Apia, Peloponnesus called, D. 
19, 20. 93. 

*A^0, Gr. prep., 27, radical 
sense, ib., former derivation, 
28, traces of its various 
meanings discovered in 
Goth, cognates, 29, — S3, 
sometimes used adverbially^ 
33. 

Apollo, said to be of Hyperbo- 
rean origin, D. 106, called 
Oeto-syrus, or Goetp-syrus, 
107, Aguieus, 108, viewed 
as Balder of the Scandina- 
vians, ib. 109, his tripod, 
110^ called Hecaergos, 111, 
Loxias, ib. 112. viewed as 
the same wRh BaaUZephon, 
D. 113. 

*Axrrtlovtfg Gr. v., 82. 

*Air«m^«$, Gr. adj., 28. 

^Awiti%9, Gr. adv., 33. 

Argis, the Hyperborean vir- 

. gin, D. 71. 111. 

*A(«, Gr. insep. port., 156. 



corresponds to Isl. ami, 

yrit, ib., etymons, 157. 
Artmadr^ name of Mars, D. 

124. 
Arimen signifies soldiers, D. 

124. 
Arotrius, a name of Saturn, D. 

84. 
* At temis, Diana denominated, 

D. 103.119, 120. 
Ariimpasa, Scythian name of 

Venus, D. 119, 120. 
As, Gael, prep., 38. 
As signifies God in Goth., D. 

152. 
AsO'Thor, a Goth, name of 

Jupiter, D. 95. 
Ast, A.S. term., 203, various 

Goth, forms, ib. 
Astar'gi/da, Goth, name of 

Venus, D. 123. 
Aitaroth, Asiarte, the Pheni* 

cian Venus, D. 123. 
At,. Lat. conj. V. Ad. 
At, Goth, conj., 124. corres« 

ponds to Gr. in, ib. 
At, Moes.G. prep., 176. cor« 

responds to Lat. ad, in all 

its significations, ib. 179. 
Aiar, Su.G.adv., 134. 
*Ar^(, Gr. conj., 118. affinity 

to Swed. a/er, ib* 
Athe, Franc, conj., 184. 
Attic Letters, D. 63. 
Athihan, Moe8.G. conj., 119. 
Attn, Goth, signifies &ther, D. 

138. 
Atlantidae, worshippers of Sa- 
turn, D. 86. 
'Arruut, Gr. derivation of, D. 

62. 
Attin, the Phrygian name of 

the Sun, D. 114. 
Au, Isl. negative part, 143. 
Avy Ai)rif{, Gr. aav.| 133, per- 
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haps allied to Id. €f)iur, 
Alem. qfterf ib. 

AudagSg Moes.G. adj.^ 170. 

Audin^ Audon, the Sun dcDO- 
minated, D. 113. 

Augere, Lat. v., allied to the 
Goth., 183. 

Auk, Moes.G. conj., various 
Goth, forms, 183. 

Aut^ Lat. conj., 119. 184. 
etymon of Scaliger, ib.j al- 
lied to the Goth., ib, 

AvTti^f Gr. conj.y 119. 

Ayrtj Gr. prep., 16. primaiy 
meaning, ib., various signi- 
fications, 17* traces of it dis- 
covered in most of the Goth, 
dialects, 23. 

Baal'Phegor, the term ex- 
plained, 110, 128. 

Bacchtis, origin of the name, 
D. 133, 13l>, his conquests 
and symbols, ib., in Thrace, 

135, oracle in that country, 

1 36, the same with Osiris^ ib. 
Balder, Scandinavian god, D. 

108. 

Boris, the name of a moun- 
tain, also of the boat of 
Charon, D. 144. 

Bamilo, Moe8.G. s., 175. 

Bauan, Moe6.G. v., siitularity 
to the Gr. 58, N. 

Bee, Eng. s., 59. 

Benoth, viewed as a 
of Venus, D. 122. 

Beside, Eng. prep., 74. 

Beiwus, Moes.G. prep., 72. 

Biy Alem. prep., 6. 

Bi, Moes.G. prep., 53. vari- 
oua forms in the Goth, dia- 
lects, ib., etymon of H. 
Tooke, ib., corresponds to 
mi, 54 -->57. 

Bm, Gr. s., 53^ 



Big, A.S. prep., 54» 
B^, Eng. a4» 6a 
Btgstandan, A.S. v., 59* 
Binoi, supposed |o denote Ve- 
nus, D; 123. 
Bisumaif MoesJGr, adv., SSm 
BUndbocket^, the term eZ"* 

plabed, p. 137* 
BM^ode^ the Scandinavian 

Pluto, D. 138. 
J3oeo,of Delphi^her teatiniony. 

D.72. 
Bore, Saturn denominated, D« 

84. 
Bore, Goth. God, D. 84. 
Boreades, who, D. 84, 85. 
Breidaidik, the city of Balder 

or Apollo, D. 109. 
Bvtf, Gr. V. 58, N. 
JByaii, Goth, v^ 54, wide di£« 

fusion through the Gotfa. 

dialects, 57. 
Bythf A.S. v., 53. 

Cadmus f said to introduce let- 
ters into Greece, D, 60i. 

Calendae, Lat. a. derivation, 
D. 91. 

Ceres, proper name, deriva- 
tion o^ I). 76, her worship, 
D. 99 — 102; etymooa of her 
name, 101, called Ayiitxt 
101, 102, and 'i»x«, iS7. 

CharoH^ boat o^ how named, 
D. 144. 

Gwwierii, D. 5, origin, ib. 

ConqMrisam, 201. analogy be- 
tween the Gr. and Goth, in 
the comparative degree* ib. 
in the superlative, 202. of 
the Lat. and Goth. 203. of 
irregular compariacm, 206* 

Omjumctimu of the Gr. 11^ 
of the Lat. 183. 

Go^y^ia, etvmoByD. 123, 124* 
of the Greeks, D.8a. 
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CyieUf Lat deriration of, D. 
93. 

tm, Grr. insep. part,, 158. 
Dae, IsL insep. part., 158. 
Dagon, analogy to Goth. Dag- 
er a name of the bud^ D. 84. 
AmfAWfitnv^j a title given to the 

sun, D. 117. 
Am», Gr. adj.» 198, conjec- 
tures of liennep, Scheide> 
&c. as to its origin, 199. 
Delos, the worship of, D. 71 • 
Deluge^ account of the, given 
by Lucian and Plutarch, D« 
144. 
AnftAm^f name <^ Ceres, D. 

101, etymon, ib. 102. 
Deucalion^ his prediction, D. 
70, flood of, 143, confound- 
ed with the universal de- 
luge, ib. 
iktik, Gr. prep. 34, radically the 

same with Moes.G. e/u, ib. 
A4 v^tfrt^ Gr. phrase, 36. 
Diana f called Jana, D. 103, 
Dia, Dise, Artemis, 103, 
designed Dictynna, Multi- 
mammia, 103, 104. worship- 
ped in Scythia; the same 
with Men€f and Mana, 104, 
105. Hec&te, 105. 
Alx^f Gr. insep. part, 158. 
Ihciynna, V. Diana. 
Ai«, Gr. adverb, 36. 
Am, Gr. conj\, 120. 
A<0ri, Gr. conj., 120. 
Aif, Gr. insep. part. 158. cor- 
responds to Goth, dis, 159. 
Dis, Moes.G. insep. part, 159. 
Dis, Pluto named, D. 138. 
Du, Moes.G. prep., 34. — va- 
rious significations, ib. — si- 
milar in its application to 
Gr. 3i«, 35— 37. in A.S. as- 
sumes the form of /o, 37. 



Dwitrinnarif Moes.6. v., 35* 
Av), Gr. adj., 198. 
Du fuke, Moe8.G. phrase, 36. 
Durstig, Germ, adj., 170. 

E, Ee, Su.G. conj., 123. 
E, Ee, Su.G. adv., 1 32. 142. 
*H, Gr. conj., 123. 
Ea, Lat. pron., 191. 
Eiir, Gr. conj^ 117. 
Edo, Alem. conj., 119, 184. 
Ef, Isl. conj., 122. 
'Ey*, Gr. pron., 189. 
Ei, Moes.G. conj., 120. allied 
to Gr. «, ib. occurs in the 
sense of iW, 121. in con« 
struction similar to «», ib. 
£i, Gr. conj., 120, occurs in 

the sense of in, 122. 
Ei, Isl. adv., 143. 
Bi/ci, Gr. V. 210. f(r«/c«r resem* 
bles Goth, msan, 21 1. table 
of affinity of the Gr. and 
Goth, substantive v., 212. 
Eiv, Gr. terra., 162. similarity 
to the the term, of the Goth. 
infinitives, ib. 
Etv, Gr. prep., 45. 
Eithau, Moe6.G. adv., 122. 
Either, £ng. conj., 184. 
'£», Gr. prep. 37. apparent aff- 
nity to Goth, tu, 38. !{ proba- 
bly the more ancient form, 
39. derived by some from \xm, 
4.0 perhaps allied to Goth. 
^igs, ib., its various Ixodes 
of application, 42. 
*Eiuifu Gr. pron., 195. dlied 

to Goih, joins, ib. 
^^Ex^aCtfi, Gr. adj., 44. 
*£««, Gr. v., 40. affinity be- 
tween it and the Goth, ib., 
opinion of Wachter, ib. 
El, Germ, adj., 1 17* 
El, a name of the true God, 
D. 114. 
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'H)Jii6(, Gr. adjy 1 7 1 . deiivalion 

172. 
'HXtff the sun; etymon, D« 

115. 
EUa^ Isl. conj., 186. 
Etnb, A.S. prep., 6» 
%fA^%^ni, Or. adj., allied to 
Su.G.jnemforf 141. 

'^Httta-v, Gr. adj., 141. 
Emiie^ A.S. adv., 140.9 simi- 
larity of formation between 
the Goth, and the Gr., ib. 
cognates, 14L 

'E/mtkpi«, Gr. 8. 78. 

"BfiT^ttritVf Gr. prep., 20. 

*£y, Gr. prep. 45. derivations 
of several etymologists, ib. 
primary mode of application, 
its various meanings, 47. 

En, A.S. term. 171. 

'£r, Gr. term. 163. allied to 
Su.G. arif ib., conjectures of 
Mr Jones, 164. 

*'£», cy0(, Gr. adj., table of affi- 
nity in its nominative to the 
Goth. 198, in its declension 
200. 

Endi^ Alem. prep. 26. 

'Evvcify Gr. adv., 52. 

'Eu, Gr. prep., 45. 

'EfiK6i, Gr. adj., 200, resem- 
blance between the Gr. and 
the Goth, in the formation 
of words, ib. 

*'Ef9M, Gr. adj., 198. 

"Et rx¥^, Gr. phrase, 51. 

*£ya^i6$, and *Evoh0if Mercury 
why called, D. 133.^ 

*E*, Gr. v., 46. 

'£x/, Gr. prep., 53, various 
meanings, 54. 

^Ewty^n, Gt. v., 109. 

*'£«••, Gr. v., 53. 

•'£?rT«, Gr. adj., 198. 

Erf Isl. conj., 129. 

£r, A.S. term., 165. 



Er, Alem. utfep* part^ 1S7. 
Er, A.S. term., 201., allied tm 

the Gr., ib., various forms, 

ib., observations of Wach- 

ter, 202. 
H(, Gr. term., 165, allied to 

Goth, er, ter, tier, ib. 
H^, the name of Juno, D. 97* 
'£^<, Gr. insep. part, 156. 
Ermensexul, or Irmeruaulf said 

to be Mercury, D. 128, 

129. 
Esreimeachf Celt, participle, 

38. 
Etf Lat conj. 185. 
Hn, Hr«i, Gr. conj., 119. 
'En^ff Gr. adj., 20a 
EtrurianSf of Sc3rthic origin, 

150— 152, their letters, 150. 
EttOf Ehva, Celt, adv., 136. 
Euy Celt, adv., ] 32. 
Eumolpus, institution of the 

mysteries of Ceres ascribed 

to him, D. 99, 100. 
Euxine, derivation of, D., 5. 
*£{, Gr. prep., 37. 
•'£{, Gr. adj., 198. 
'£{iA#0ntg, Gr. participle, 44« 
*'Eim, Gr. adv., 38. 

JViir, Moes.G. prep., 79. 

Fairra^ Moes.G. prep., 86. 

Fairroy Moes.G. adv., 145. 
corresponds to Gr. vri^f^, ib. 

Fairrathro^ Moes.G.adv., 146. 

Fara^ Su.G. v., 76. affinity to 
the Gr., ib. 

Faur, Faura, Moes.G. prep., 
77. allied to mi, 79. ori- 
gin, ib. retains all the senses 
of irm^*f 81—^3. corres- 
ponds to Gr. 9r^d in all its 
meanings, 90 — 94. 

FaurquUharif Moes.G. v., 82. 

Feil^ Scot, adv., 144. 

FenadiSf a Gpth. name of 
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Earth viewed as a goddesst 
D. 123. considered as origi<* 
Daily the same with the Lat. 
name Venus, ib. 

Fer, Alem. prep., 181. 

Fera, Moes.G. s., 89t 

Feria, Lat. s., 87. 

^i^tff Gr. v., 76. 

Ferron^ Alem. prep., 87. 

Fmra, lal. and Alem. prep., 86. 

Filuy Moes.G. adv., 145, cor- 
rc^onds to Gr. ^roAv, ib. 

Filuvoardein, Moe8.G. s., 144. 

First, Eng. adj., 87. 

Foeda, Isl. v., 167. 

Foer, Su.G. prep., 181. 

For^ Eng. prep., 94. 

Fordyre, Isl. s., 91. 

Fra, Moes.G. prep., 84. 

Fra, IsL Su.G. and A.S. prep., 
85. 

Freia, Frigga^ Fro^ names of 
Venus, D. 120, etymon, ib. 
121. 

Friday, why so called, D. 122. 

Frutinal, temple at Rome, D. 
121. 

Frutis, a name of Venus, D. 
121. 

Fruiteseja, the designation ex- 
plained, D. 121. 

Fyrery Isl. prep., 181. 

G, Moes.G., sound of, 196. 

Gaity Scot, s., 63. 

Gata^ Su.G. and Isl. s., 61. 

Gatwo, Mocs.G. s., 61. 

rii, Ge, the wife of Saturn, D. 

86. Goth. Gio ib. 
Geloni, a Scythian nation, D. 

141. 
Get, A.S. adv., 135. 
Getae, D. 7, the same with 

Scythae, D. ib., and with the 
* Goths, 10. place of abode, 8. 
GilboreuSf similarity of his ad- 



ventures to those of Saturn, 
D. 87. 
GoelO'Syrus, V. Oeio-syrus. 
Goths, of the, D., 10. H. 1.^ 

4. 
Greek Language^ of the, D. 
58, resemblance to the Scy« 
thic, ib. H. 1. 
Greeks, Religion of the, D. 68. 
Oracle of Dodona, 68, of 
Delos, 71, and of Delphi, 73. 
Of Saturn, 80,the Saturnalia^ 
88, of Janus, 89. of Titaea. 
91. of Rhea, ib. of Jupi- 
ter, 94. of Vejovis, 96. of 
Juno, 97. of Minerva, ib. 
of Vesta, 98. of Ceres, 99. 
of Diana, 102. of Hecate, 
105. of Apollo, 106. pro- 
bably the same with the 
Balder of the Scandinavians, 
108. of his name 'Etuu^yna 
110. 

Guide, Eng. s., 64. 

Gyt, A.S. adv., 155, synony** 
mous with irt, ib., has the 
sense of Gr. ii^, 136. 

Haba, Moes.G. v., 208. 

Habeo, Lat. v., 208. striking 
conformity between the Lat. 
and the Goth, in the de- 
clcnsion of verbs, ib. 

Haedan, Su.G. adv., 164. 

Hairto, Moes.G. s., 39. 

Head, Eng. s., 100. 

Hecaergos, a designation of 
Apollo, D, 111. 

Hecate, name of Diana, D. 
105. etymon, ib. 106. said to 
ride through the air, ib. 

Heimdal, one of the Goth, 
names of Mercury, D. 131. 

Helicon, origin of the name 
according to Rudbeck, D. 
143. 

Hellenes, of the, D. 21, view- 
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ed bv some w a diflmnt 
mcc from the Pelas^, ib. 

Hara^ Alcm. name <^ Juiio» 
D-97. 

Hen'^les^ among the Germans, 
and worshipped by them, 
D. l:t<l. memorials of him, 
lb. etrmoD of his name, 159, 
14a *his pillars, 14a wor- 
shipped bv the Scythians, 
UK 

Herthede. Goth. D. 14a 

Hermam^ the general of the 
ancient Gennauis* D. 129. 

/Irrvi/y, the name of Meraur, 
crnnon of, G. 1^26. 

Hermind^ the Goth. Mercurr, 
IX 151- 

H<r^^ its s^nificatioD in GocIl, 
D. lis. 

titmS^ MwswG, &, 36. 

IfcMnr. A^ adr., 152. 

i/rK^^nn»f « of the, IX Td. 
KixiSetrk s detir^MioQ of the 



/f, Lat pnNL, 192. 

Ik, Moes.G.» pron., 199. 

iMHt Gr. term., 169, affiniQrto 
Germ.^, ib. 

JlI^noMS^ of Scythian dtiacty 
D. 45. 14a 

i7au, the Phoenician nttoe of 
Saturn, D. 114w 

/at, Goth. T., 212. 

luuu, LaL term., 209 — 905, 
allied to Goth, mtfr, 203, 
formation of the Lat. smp&^ 
iatiTe,20l. 

/a, Goih. prepu, 47, nscd in 
all the Tarioiis i^i:ni6catiooa 
of », 47 — Sa chaises die 
cense of words to wnicii A 
is pre&xed like Lat. n, SQL 






calkd a 



atioDsof, IX14e» 147. 
/n, Moes^G. adr^ 30l 
/ana, Alem. pccp^ 51. 
/cm, IsL t^ 59. 
/nc, A.S. s., cpiaioo of H. 

Tooke, 47. 

51. 



I««f^* 107. 
iivnrr^im^ namtt cC explned. /cux, A.S. t 

^ 115. /«r. Lz^. m^ 

'inc. Gr. :«f^ 
A ^G, sol W. prefL. 4^ «, 1"K 

Jlc£«A M<>es.G. pcuBL l^x .£»im3u-. Ijult^ 



tnCo^ 

to 



D «! 



/nxM 
//. ti 



Dl 146, 



5,47. 

t9 :!te in»teii£x.Jloe&.tj.varsac-45. 

r.x iX>4. 

JU. Lift. ««. I?2. //IK. At 
lihf. 5o/c« iicira «i£ IV ??. 4*. ""iT,. 
iih^<mBeftff\WwvciJXvI. cbjai. 143. 

^« G<«rsK ^frm« k^s. errmni /;.7ix« :aK jqk cai&ed, ^ 

C > < tt Vr Wicteer« >.. raS- TrrnaoB^ DL <»\ 

«i» iin» a w G<ica^ &»- '.»^Mcr. ^""^""-^ «t i^ ww d^ u 

hsas. VXi 1?:. 
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Jos^ Moe8.G. pron. 190. 

JrmemauL V. Ermenseui. 

Is, LaL protu, 190, table of 
affinity to the Goth., ib. 

Irr«f » Or. tenn., 209, allied to 
Goth, ists, ista, 20S. 

JM, Moef.G. conj. 185. 

Julebockensy meaning of the 
term, D. 137. 

Juno, her various names, D. 
97. 

Jupiter, the Jqf^ur of the Ed- 
da, D. 9i, the same with 
Thor, ib., worship of, 94". 

Izo, Moe8.G. term., 202. 

K and G,. interchangeable in 
the Goth, dialects, 60. 

K and r interchanged inGr.,60. 

Kadeni, Alem. v.^ 60. 

HM^iUf Gr, 8. 39. 

Xmrtif Gr. prep., 60., prohfi- 
biy derived from Isl. gata^ 
a way, ib. 

Z., Germ, term., 175* 

Latona, D. 106. 

Leiks, Moes.G. adj. 172, va« 
rious forms in the Goth, 
tongues, ib. 

AiMfy Gr. term., 171, from the 
same origin with Goth, leiks, 
ib. 

Ai(, Ally, Gr. term., 151. 

Adf, Gr. term., 175. 

Loxiasy designation of Apollo, 
D. Ill, 112. 

Loxo, one of the Hyperborean 
virgins, who carried the of- 
ferings to Apollo, D. 111. 

Lucumones, Etrurian magis- 
trates, D. 152. 

Macedonia, derivation of the 

name, D. 45—47. 
Maet, Alem. Id. Su.(l. §^^70. 



Magister, Lat. s., 165. 
Maia, mother of Mercury, 
also called Maera, D. 130. 
Maiden, or Kern^Baby, D. 73. 

Mars, the Odin of the Goths, 
D. 124, called "a^. Art- 
madr, 124. Herian, Her^ 

.Jautkr, 125. Thracian ori« 
gin ascribed to him, 124. 

Massa-Geiae, IX 7. Scythi« 
ans, 8. origin of the name, 
9. 

Mate, Eng. s., 69. 

Matiaci, Lat. s., 69. 

Medius, Lat. adj., 67. 

Mfy«f, Gr. adj. 206. 

Meij, Goth, a virgin, D. ISO. 

Meins, Moes.G. pron., 189. 

Meith, Scot, s., 66. 

Alene, Diana called, D. 104, 
105. 

Mercury naaiedHermes,Thothf 
Theuth, Taautus,\y.\^G. Teu^ 
iates, ib. 127. Ermcnsevol^ 
the chief idol of the Thra« 
cians, ib. the Phallus assign- 
ed to him, ib. 128. son of 
nine Muses, 131. 142. ori- 
gin of his Lat. name, 132. 

MM'/fiK, Gr. s., 69. 

MiTf, Gr. adj., 68. 

Met, Lat. suffix, 68. 

MiTi^, Gr. prep., 64, concurs 
with the Goth, in all iu 
meanings, 70. 

Mete, A.S. s. 65, 

Mnm^, Gr. s. of Goth, origin^ 
168. 

Meto, Lat. v., 65* 

Meus, Lat. pron., 189. 

Mid, Moe8.G. prep., 66. 

Mikils, Moes.G. adj., 206. 

Minerva, etymon of the name, 
D. 97, also of Sigaea, ib. 

MinnizOf Moes.G. adj., 207. 

Minos, etymon of, D. 139iL 

P 
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Misso, Moes.G., SB. 

MistSf Moes.G. term., 203 — 

206, its meaning, 205.- 
Milhf Moes.G. prep., 66. 
Mittinc^ A.S. s., 66. 
Mus, Lat. term., 205. 
Muses, the nine, of Thracian 

origin, D. 141. connexion 

with Mercury, 142. 
JV/yflf, Old Eng. prep., 71. 
Mi/sians, same with Moesi, D. 

42. of Scythian origin, ib. 

Ni, Nn, Gr. insep. part., 160. 
Ne, A.S. adv., 164. 
Necken, Nicken^ considered' as 
the Neptune of Scythia, D. 
118. 
Neithy Eg3rptian name of Mi- 
nerva, D. 98. 
Neiton, a rock in the lake of 

Geneva, D. 118. 
Neoihen, A.S. adv., 138. 
Neptune^ worshipped by Scy- 
thians, D. 1 15. denominated 
ThamimasadeSf 1 16. etymon 
of this name, ib., 117. of 
Neptune, 118, 119. The 
horse ascribed to him, 1 1 9. 
NereuSj identified with Niord, 
and Nereis with Niorvn, of 
the Scandinavians, D. 118. 
M, Moes.G. conj., 160. 
Niaimshun, MoeB.G. conj., 161. 
Nicken. V. Necken. 
Nillan^ A.S. v., 216. 
Nones f etymon of, D. 91. 
Northan, A.S. adv., 164. 
Nos, Lat. pron., 189. 
Nw,Gr.adv., 139. 
Nu, Goth, adv., 139. 
Numerals of the Gr., Lat, and 

Goth., 197. 
Nuv, Nvvi, Gr. adv., 138, its 
various senses expressed by 
Goth, nn, ib. 



Ob, Lat. prep., 180, etymon 

given by Vossius, ib. 
Oby Alem. prep., 180. 
Odin, the Mars of the Goths, 

D. 124. 
Oety-syms, Apollo called^ D. 
107, supposed to be pro- 
perly Goeto-syrus, ib. 
Of, A.S. prep., 104. 
Ofa, Isl. prep., 104. 
Ofanfiri^ Isl. adv., 104. 
Ofer^ A.S. prep., 101. 113. 
Off, Eng. prep., 33. 
Ogt/ges, flood of, D. 143. 
'Onxm, Gr. adj. 198. 
Olen^ the Lycian, D. 71, 72. 
*'o^», Gr. adv., 140, synony- 
mous with A.S. emn, ib. 
Ow, A.S. prep. 11, 12.47. 
Ontaerden, Belg. v., 25. 
Opis, the Hyperborean virgin^ 

D. 7L 
Or, Lat. term., 202. 
Orpheus, a Thracian, D. 136% 

instructed by Bacchus, ib. 
"Oti, Gr. adv., 142. 148. 
Oththe, A.S. conj., 119. 184. 
"Oti, Gr. conj. 123. use, 124. 
in the sense of that, equiva- 
valent to Goth, at, ib. with a 
superlative, 125. signifies be^ 
cause, 126. analogy betweem 
the formation of ^ri and the 
conj. of the Goths., 128. 
O9, •w, Gr. adv., 142. 
OvXc^tpti, who, D. 137. 
Ovid, nis testimony concern- 
ing the Goth, language, D. 
65. 

Papaeus, a name of Jupiter, 

derivation of, D. 95. 
Par, Lat. adj., 74. 
n«(i, Gr. prep., 73. primary 

meaning, 75. i^parent ori- 
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gin, 76. afiinity to the Goth., 
79. w changed into p by the 
Greeks, 80. various mean- 
ings, 80 — 8S. 
Jlarn^f Gr. 6., common origin 

with the Goth, term, 167. 
Pelasgi, of the, D. 15. diffused 
through all Greece, 16. tes- 
timony of Aeschylus, 19. of 
Mitford, 20. the same 
people with the Hellenes, 
!25. testimony of Herodotus 
examined, 23— -28. opini- 
on of Mr Astle concerning 
the origin of the Pelasgi er- 
roneous* 29. origin of the 
name, 33. four persons of 
the name of Pelasgus, 34. 
various derivations, 36. Scy- 
thian origin of the Pelasgi 
proved from testimony, 39. 
names of the nations which 
anciently possessed Greece, 
40. some of these of Scy- 
thian origin, 41 — 45. Scy- 
thian origin of the Pelasgi 
confirmed by their progress, 
4^^-53. of their language, 
53. allied to the Scythian, 
58. of their characters 61. 

Pelasgia, ancient name of all 
Greece, D. 16. 

Pelasgusy V. Pehsgi, 

nim, Gr. adj., 198. 

PcTf Lat. prep. 180. differcBt 
senses in composition, 181. 
analogy between it and the 
Goth., 181, 182. 

ns^«, nf^«f, Gr. prep. 83. af- 
finity to the Goth., 84. 

ni^oMT, Gr. v., 75. 83. 

Ili^i, Gr. prep., 88. etymons 
given of this term, iU al- 
lied to Isl.JirijJyri, 89. 

PhaUuSi of Scythian original, 
D. I27» how designed in 
scripture, 128. 



Phr^ga, Phrygian Venus de- 
nominated, D. 122. 

Phrygians^ of Thracian, and 
therefore of Scythic origin, 
D. 41, 42. 

Pt\ Alem. prep., 53. 

Plato, testimony of, concern* 
ing the Hjrperboreans, D. 
139. 

Pluto^ his names m Gr. and 
Goth. D. 138. 

n«Av, Gr. adv., a cognate of 
the Goth., 143. 

n«(««, Gr. 8., 79. 

IToppw, Gr. adv., 145. 

Hif^tui^t/, Gr. adv., 146. 

Poseidon, name of Neptune, 
etymon of, D. 117, 118. 

Primusy Lat. adj., 88. 

n^«, Gr. prep., 90, primary 
signification, ib., corresponds 
to Goth. Jaur, Jaura, 90 — 
94. 

Pronouns, of tlie Gr., Lat., and 
Goth, languages, 187 — 196. 

Prosum^ Lat. v., 20. 

n^iT%^6f, Gr. adj., 207. ana- 
logy between the Gr. and 
the Goth, in deriving adj. 
from prep., ib. 

Tl^ihf, Gr. adj., analogy in its 
formation to Eng. Jirst^ 87. 

Pi/rrha, wife of Deucalion^ 
etymon given of her name, 
D. 146. 

Qualisy Lat adj., 173. allied 
to Moes.G. quheleiksy 173. 
194. 

Quam^ Lat. adv., 150. 

Quhan, Moe6.G. adv., 150. 

QtihanM, Moe8.G. pron., 194. 
table of affinity to the Lat., 
ib. 

Quis, hat. pron., 192, conjec- 
tures of etymologists as to 
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its origin* iIki Uble of aiE« 
nity to the Gothic, IdS. 

Bamveriar, IsL 8^ 166. 

Rhadamanthus, suppoBed ori- 
jgin of the nftme> D* I S9* 

J?/mi, her other names^ D. 92. 

Jlhtira, the Spartan iaws cal- 
led, D. 67. 

fiipheoy ^eriTation of, D. 6. 

Romans^ tradition concerning 
tlieir origin, D. 151* 

Sacaea^ a feast of Bacchus, D. 

Saliik^ Germ, adv., 17S. 

Sam, Goth, prep., 94» 

Soma, (lOth. prep., 94, cor- 
responds to Gt. #vr, 95. 

Samoihrece, worship o£, taught 
l^ Pelasgt, D. 7a 

Sahtm^ with the Saxons Sea- 
ier. Crodo, &c. D. 82, ety- 
mon, 83, 84s Siiom of the 
Phenicians, 84s Bore of the 
Goths, ib. symbols, ib. 85, 
Vranus, 86, origin of his 
htstorv, ib. 87. 

SatHrmJuiy resemblance to the 
fc\^ival of IWr, D. 88. in- 
troduced by the Pela^i, 91 . 

ScyaroiJiitmh^ meaning of the 
name, D. 1 16. 

S^^My IX S, the name used 
with great latitude by mo- 
dern author^ ib., its extent 
Cioariy delined by andent 
wriUMrs> 4-, 

&n^;^i<:*i^, D. 5. confimnded 
with the Sannatians 5, dcs 
nTatioQ ot' the name, 6, ori* 
giu, 7« — the same with the 
ipecac, ib^ Snti^e, perhaps 
a nKKliticstion of Gt:c€^ 9, 
the same ^kh the Goth^ 
lev the Thnsciaw n faraDcfa 
«f the ScjrthUns^ 1:^ 



Se^\k LangnagBt allied to the 

Greek, 58, affinity betveea 

several of its words and the 

Gr., 66. 
Skach^ Soot, v., 147* 
SiceM VenereM, her temple at 

Carthage, D. 128. 
SmUist LaU adj., derived from 

Goth. tamaleilcBj 174w 
SUon. V. Saturn. 
Ska, Isl. inSep. part^ 1^7* 
SkaafuU, Isl.a4^ t48. ' 
Skatvie^ Seat. ad[^ 148. 
Xmd^, Gr. ▼., 147. 
;mXi^, Gr. adj. 147. 
Sos^ ancient Lat. pron., 191. 
SparUms, Peksgi, D. 2$. 
Sv, Gr.proD., 19a 
Suuoih'benoUij the tenn ex- 
plained, D. 122. 
Sum, ancient Lat. prep.* 94. 
Sum, Lat. v., 210, table of 

affinity to the Goth., 212. 
£v^M>i, Gr. a., 96, striking 

analogy between the Gr. 

and Goth, in die fbrmaticm 

of words, ib. 
Dvf, Gr. prep., 94, affinity to 

various Goth, prep., 95« 
Smus, Lat. pron., 191. 
Swethmm^ Moe8.G. con^ ISS, 

186. 
Syr, a Persian name for ibe 

Sun, D. 107. 



Tahiti, 

ta, 1). SNS, coniectiBe » to 

its origin, li. 99. 
7«/u,Lat.ad^ 17S. 
Tarn, Lat-ndv., 15a 
Tcmmaz, name of the 9am, I>. 

11& 
Tcm^ruy qaetm of Sej^bians, 

Dine. 

Tirrcaf X, viewvd ns 

«k hkv, IX as. 
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Targitaus, etymon of the 

iMHtie, D. 96. 
TeTf Lat. terek^ 165* 
Tenoinatiom, ^, 16S* 
TM«f» Gr. term.^ 901. 
THt«^ Gr. adj., 198. 
TeutateSf tihe German Mercu* 

ry, D. 127. ISO. 
Thairk, Moe8.G. prep., S4« 
Tkamimaiades, name of Nep- 

tnne, etymon, D. 116, 117. 
Thei, Moes.G. conj. 127. 
Gfyy Gr. term., 16S. 
Thetith, Thoth, Mercury, D. 

126, same with TetUaty 130. 
ThracianSf supposed to be the 

descendants of Thiras, D. 

12, IS. a branch of the 

Scythians, 12, derivation of 

the word, ib,, same people 

with the Getae, IS. 
Bvytirn^, Gr. s., afiinity to 

Goth., 168. 
Thtdariy Moes.G. v., 77. 
Thi/y A.S. conj., 127. 
Titaea, the wife of Uranus, D. 

91, 92, the same with Ge, 

92, etymon, ib. 

Titan^ Gr. s. derivation of, D. 

86. supposed the same with 

Theuth, D. ib. etymon, ib. 
Titant, acknowledged to be 

Atlantidae, D. 92. 
T«rf, Gr. adv., 142, analogy to 

the correspondent Goth. 

adv., ib. 
T^«5, Gr. adj., 198. 
Trojans^ of Scythian origin, D. 

41, 42. Italian colony, 149. 
Tuli, Lat. v., drived from the 

Goth., 77. 

U, Isl. and Dan. part,, 1 43. 
Uberden, Franc, adv., 114. 
Ulm, Moes.G. prep., lOS. 



r/icbr, Moe8.G. prep.> 105. 

Vfy Moe8«G« prep., 99. deri« 
vation, ib. originally aigni- 
iMfied above^ 108. ootre« 
spends to Lat. e, ex, to Gr. 
k, 1{; to Lat a, and to Gr. 
m privative, lOS. tmcea of 
the changes of its meaning 
discovered in the Isl. 104. 
why it first received the 
sense of dowwnards, 105. 
corresponds to the various 
senses of Gr. vwi, 106, 108. 

Ufy Alem. and Franc, prep., 
103. 

Vfer, Moes.G. prep., 108, cor- 
responds to the various 
senses of Gr. vm^, 108, 114w 

U/enan, A.S. adv., 165. 

Ufgrahetiy Moes.G. v., 105. 

Upir<p^n, Moes.G. v,, 105. 

U/mesaf Moes.G. s., 106. 

Ufon^ A.S. prep., 100. 

tjily Moes.G. the sun, D. 115. 

Umtoegf Germ, s., 7. 

Un, Eng. insep. part., 16. 

r/ii, Brit, adj., 200, affinity of 
the Celt, numerals to those 
of the Goth., ib. 

Unaneled, Eng. participle, 12. 

'T«^, Gr. prep., 96, of Goth, 
origin, 99, 108, objectiona 
to this derivation, 101 , va- 
rious significations, 108. 

•Tx«, Gr. prep. 106. 

Uranus^ Gr. and Lat. 8., deri» 
vation of, D. 86. 

Vaerij tua^, Goth, beautiful, 

D. 123. 
r^/, Teut. adj., 144. 
Vejovis, different etymons of 

the designation, D. 96. 
VentUf named Artimpasa, D« 

119, etymon, 120^ Aphr(h 
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diie^ ib, Freia^ Frigga, 120, 
Phryga, Pktygia, 122, the 
name Venus not of Gr. or 
Lat. origin, ib. Benoth, 122, 
Binos, 123, fVena-dis, ib. 
Astarte^ ib. Coiyitia^ ib. 

FentM^fij, etymon of, D. 123. 

Verbs^ of, 202, formation of 
the Goth, preterite, 209, the 
use of the dual^ ib. striking 
coincidence between seve- 
ral parts of the Lat. and 
Goth, verbs, 208. of the 
Gr. Lat., and Goth, sub- 
stantive verbs, 210. 

Vesta, called Tabitu D. 98, 
supposed the same with Isis, 
99. 

Velf Lat. conj. probably allied 
to M.ellay 186. 

Yialis, a title given to Mercu« 



ry, D. ISS. 
Vohy Lat. v., table of affinity 

to the Goth., 215. 
Vtdtusy Lat. 8.9 allied to the 

Goth., 19. 

Wair, Moe8.G. s., 168. 
Wer, A.S. s., 166. 168. 
Wheat-straw^ sacred things of 

Apollo bound up in it, D.79. 
Wily one of the sons of Bore, 

D. lU. 
Wiljan, Moes,G. v^ 215. 

Yety Eng. conj., 136» 

Yondy £ng. adv.> 196* 

Yule, analogy between this 

and the Saturnalia^ D. 88. 

supposed to refer to Bao 

chus, D. 136. 
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ERRATA,— /w Dissertation, 

Pag. BS. lin. 4. from bottom, for indusputable, read indi^utable 
75. 5. far versimilitude, read Terisimilitude 

In Hermes, 

■Pag. 44. lin. 23. far «, retid U 

45. SO. fitr it^twmkifif read 'Ii^trrcXi)/* 

46. 25. for xaXuCf^^a, read »«A.(/^Cn^^« 
51. S. for 9tx4aM0ff read aliumMVf 

51. S. from bottom, ybr ect, read ject 

118. 17 . for irsiWMfittVt read ^9$n^»/Att 

119. 15. for Men^ read Aen 
121. 2, for 1»iifAiiff read Idii/Mtt 

126. 28, for /AtTaCtCn>c»fM9j read fAiraCtin»»fHf 
SCO. 13. from bottom, for irt^9f, read trt^ 
SIO. 14. for eotTiXtirPtteSivt read riwTiXt«rlflir«v 
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